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IT will be well to explain at once that the following 
work has been written at the request.and is published 
; at the cost of the Christian Evidence Society, and that 
_ it may therefore be classed under the head of Apolo- 
getics. I am aware that this will be a drawback to it 
_in the eyes of some, and I confess that it is not alto- 
gether a recommendation in my own. 
Ideally speaking, Apologetics ought to have no ex- 
_ istence distinct from the general and unanimous search 
for truth, and in so far as they tend to put any other 
consideration, no matter how high or pure in itself, in 
the place of truth, they must needs stand aside from 
‘the path of science. 
a But, on the other hand, the question of true belief 
§ itself is immensely wide. It is impossible to approach 


Fee ee 


cess alone. It must needs have its pracjudicia— 
judgments formed on grounds extrinsic to the 
yenatter of munity of one sort or another. 
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impartial temper never ihe existed and never will. If 
it did, its verdict would still be false, because it would 
represent an incomplete or half-suppressed humanity. 
There is no question that touches, directly or indirectly, — 
on the moral and spiritual nature of man that can be 
settled by the bare reason. A certain amount of sym- 
pathy is necessary in order to estimate the weight of ~ 
the forces that are to be analysed: yet that very sym- 
pathy itself becomes an extraneous influence, and the 
perfect balance and adjustment ‘of the reason is dis- 
turbed. 

But though impartiality, ii the strict sense, is not 
to be had, there is another condition that may be 
rightly demanded—resolute honesty. This I hope may — 
be attained as well from one point of view as from 
another, at least that there is no very great antecedent 
reason to the contrary. In past generations indeed 


there was such a reason. Strongly negative views 


could only be expressed at considerable personal risk 
and loss. But now, public opinion is so tolerant, espe- 


cially among the reading and thinking classes, that both 
parties are practically upon much the same footing. ee 
Indeed for bold and strong and less sensitive minds Re : ‘ 
negative views will have an attraction and will find 


support that will go far to neutralise any counter- re 
balancing disadvantage. oe 

On either side the remedy for the effects of bicigell 
must be found in a rigorous and searching criticism. — 
If misleading statements and unsound arguments are ~ 


allowed to pass unchallenged the fault will not lie only 


with their author. 
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It will be hardly necessary for me to say that the 
Christian Evidence Society is not responsible for the 
contents of this work, except in so far as may be in- 
volved in the original request that I should write it. 
I undertook the task at first with some hesitation, and 
I could not have undertaken it at all without stipu- 

lating for entire freedom. The Society very kindly and 

liberally granted me this, and I am conscious of having 

_ to some extent availed myself of it. I have not always 

stayed to consider whether the opinions expressed were 

in exact accordance with those of the majority of Chris- 

tians. It will be enough if they should find points of 

_ contact in some minds, and the tentative element in 

them will perhaps be the more indulgently judged now 

_ that the reconciliation of the different branches of know- 
i ledge and belief is being so anxiously sought for. 


JA 


The instrument of the enquiry had to be fashioned 
as the enquiry itself went on, and I suspect that the 
_ consequences of this will be apparent in some inequality 
and incompleteness in the earlier portions. For instance, 
_ Iam afraid that the textual analysis of the quotations 
in Justin may seem somewhat less satisfactory than 
- that of those in the Clementine Homilies, though Jus- 
tin’s quotations are the more important of the two. 
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seemed to be a certain advantage in presenting the 
results of the enquiry in the order in which it was 
conducted. If time and strength are allowed me, I 
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I ought perhaps to explain that I was prevented by 
other engagements from beginning seriously to work 
upon the subject until the latter end of December in 
last year. The first of Dr. Lightfoot’s articles in the 
Contemporary Review had then appeared. The next 
two articles (on the Silence of Eusebius and the Igna- 


tian Epistles) were also in advance of my own treat- - 


ment of the same topics. From this point onwards 
I was usually the first to finish, and I have been com- 
pelled merely to allude to the progress of the contro- 
versy in notes. Seeing the turn that Dr. Lightfoot’s 
review was taking, and knowing how utterly vain it 
would be for any one else to go over the same ground, 
I felt myself more at liberty to follow a natural bent 
in confining myself pretty closely to the internal aspect 
of the enquiry. My object has been chiefly to test 


in detail the alleged quotations from our Gospels, while 


Dr. Lightfoot has taken a wider sweep in collecting 
and bringing to bear the collateral matter of which 
his unrivalled knowledge of the early Christian litera- 
ture gave him such command. It will be seen that 
in some cases, as notably in regard to the evidence 
of Papias, the external and the internal methods have 


led to an opposite result; and I shall look forward ae 


with much interest to the further discussion of this ; ig ; 


subject. 


I should be sorry to ignore the debt Iam under to 
the author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ for the copious 


materials he has supplied to criticism. I have also 


to thank him for his courtesy in sending me a copy = 
of the sixth edition of his work. My obligations to — 
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other writers I hope will be found duly acknowledged. If 
_ I were to single out the one book to which I owed most, 
_ it would probably be Credner’s ‘ Beitriige zur Einleitung 
in die Biblischen Schriften, of which I have spoken 
somewhat fully in an early chapter. I have used a 
certain amount of discretion and economy in avoiding 


Pre ae ere 
“’ 


as a rule the works of previous apologists (such as 
-Semisch, Riggenbach, Norton, Hofstede de Groot) and 
~ consulting rather those of an opposite school in such 
‘representatives as Hilgenfeld and Volkmar. In this 
way, though I may very possibly have omitted some 
arguments which may be sound, I hope I shall have 
_ put forward few that have been already tried and found 
wanting. 
i As I have made rather large use of the argument 
q supplied by text-criticism, I should perhaps say that 
to the best of my belief my attention was first drawn 
' to its importance by a note in Dr. Lightfoot’s work on 
Revision. The evidence adduced under this head will 
be found, I believe, to be independent of any particular 
_ theory of text-criticism. The idea of the Analytical 
____ Index is taken, with some change of plan, from Volkmar. 
It may serve to give a sort of coup a’ail of the subject. 
_ It is a pleasure to be able to mention another form 
of ‘assistance from which it is one of the misfortunes 
of an anonymous writer to find himself cut off. The 
' -proofs of this book have been seen in their passage 
_ through the press by my friend the Rev. A. J. Mason, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, whose exact 
scholarship has been particularly valuable to me. On 
another side than that of scholarship I have derived 
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the greatest benefit from the advice of my friend James 
Beddard, M.B., of Nottingham, who was among the ey 
. first to help me to realise, and now does not suffer ~ 
- me to forget, what a book ought to be. The Index of cane 
References to the Gospels has also been made forme. 
The chapter on Marcion has already appeared, sub-_ er 
stantially in its present form, as a contribution to the 
Fortnightly Review. | 





BarTON-ON-THE-HEATH, 
SHIPSTON-ON-STOUR, 
November, 1875. 
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P. 70, 1. 21, for ‘fourth’ read ‘ first.’ 
P;.397) 1:2, Jor * Mark viii. 34 ’ read ‘ haves xiv. a5; 


CHAPTER 


INTRODUCTORY. 


IT would be natural in a work of this kind, which 
is a direct review of a particular book, to begin with 
an account of that book, and with some attempt to 
characterise it. Such had been my own intention, but 
there seems to be sufficient reason for pursuing a dif- 
ferent course. On the one hand, an account of a book 
which has so recently appeared, which has been so fully 
reviewed, and which has excited so much attention, 
would appear to be superfluous; and, on the other 
hand, as the character of it has become the subject 
of somewhat sharp controversy, and as controversy— 
or at least the controversial temper—is the one thing 
that I wish to avoid, I have thought it well on the 
whole to abandon my first intention, and to confine 
myself as much as possible to a criticism of the argu- 
ment and subject-matter, with a view to ascertain the 
real facts as to the formation of the Canon of the four 
Gospels. 

I shall correct, where I am able to do so, such 


mistakes as may happen to come under my notice 
and have not already been pointed out by other re- 





viewers, only dilating upon them where what seem 
B 
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to be false principles of criticism are involved. On the © 
general subject of these mistakes—misleading references 
and the like—I think that enough has been said}. 
Much is perhaps charged upon the individual which 
is rather due to the system of theological training 
and the habits of research that are common in England 
at the present day. Inaccuracies no doubt have been 
found, not a few. But, unfortunately, there is only one 
of our seats of learning where—in theology at least—the 
study of accuracy has quite the place that it deserves. 
Our best scholars and ablest men—with one or two 
conspicuous exceptions—do not write, and the work is 
left to be done by Uttérateurs and clergymen or laymen 
who have never undergone the severe preliminary dis- 
cipline which scientific investigation requires. Thus a 
low standard is set; there are but few sound examples 
to follow, and it is a chance whether the student’s 
attention is directed to these at the time when his 
habits of mind are being formed. 

Again, it was claimed for ‘Supernatural Religion’ 
on its first appearance that it was impartial. The 


1 With regard to the references in vol. i. p. 259, n. 1, I had already 
observed, before the appearance of the preface to the sixth edition, that 
they were really intended to apply to the first part of the sentence anno- 
tated rather than the second. Still, as there is only one reference out of 
nine that really supports the proposition in immediate connection with 
which the references are made, the reader would be very apt to carry away 
a mistaken impression. The same must be said of the set of references 
defended on p. xl. sqq. of the new preface. The expressions used do not 
accurately represent the state of the facts. It is not careful writing, and 
I am afraid it must be said that the prejudice of the author has determined 
the side to which the expreSsion leans. But how difficult is it to make 
words express all the due shades and qualifications of meaning—how diffi- 
cult especially for a mind that seems to be naturally distinguished by force 
rather than by exactness and delicacy of observation! We have all ‘les 
défauts de nos qualités.’ 
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claim has been indignantly denied, and, I am afraid 
I must say, with justice. Any one conversant with 
the subject (I speak of the critical portion of the book) 
will see that it is deeply coloured by the author’s pre- 
possessions from beginning to end. Here again he has 
only imbibed the temper of the nation. Perhaps it is 
due to our political activity and the system of party- 
government that the spirit of party seems to have taken 
such a deep root in the English mind. An English- 
man’s political opinions are determined for him mainly 
(though sometimes in the way of reaction) by his 
antecedents and education, and his opinions on other 
subjects follow in their train. He takes them up with 
more of practical vigour and energy than breadth of 
reflection. There is a contagion of party-spirit in the 
air. And thus advocacy on one side is simply met 
by advocacy on the other. Such has at least been 
hitherto the history of English thought upon most great 
subjects. We may hope that at last this state of things 
is coming to an end. But until now, and even now, it 
has been difficult to find that quiet atmosphere in which 
alone true criticism can flourish. 

Let it not be thought that these few remarks are 
made in a spirit of censoriousness. They are made 
by one who is only too conscious of being subject to 
the very same conditions, and who knows not how far 
he may need indulgence on the same score himself. 
How far his own work is tainted with the spirit of 


- advocacy it is not for him to say. He knows well 





that the author whom he has set himself to criticise is 
at least a writer of remarkable vigour and ability, and 
_ that he cannot lay claim to these qualities; but he has 
confidence in the power of truth—whatever that truth 
B2 
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may be—to assert itself in the end. An open and fair 
field and full and free criticism are all that is needed. 
to eliminate the effects of individual strength or weak- 
ness. ‘The opinions of good men are but knowledge 
in the making’—especially where they are based upon 
a survey of the original facts. Mistakes will be made 
and have currency for a time. But little by little truth 
emerges; it receives the suffrages of those who are 
competent to judge; gradually the controversy narrows ; 
parts of it are closed up entirely, and a solid and per- 
manent advance is made. 


The author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ starts from 
a rigid and somewhat antiquated view of Revelation— 
Revelation is a direct and external communication by 
God to man of truths undiscoverable by human reason. 
The divine origin of this communication is proved by 
miracles. Miracles are proved by the record of Scrip- 
ture, which, in its turn, is attested by the history of the 
Canon.—This is certainly the kind of theory which was 
in favour at the end of the last century, and found ex- 
pression in works like Paley’s Evidences. It belongs to 
a time of vigorous and clear but mechanical and narrow 
culture, when the philosophy of religion was made 
up of abrupt and violent contrasts; when Christianity 
(including under that name the Old Testament as well 
as the New) was thought to be simply true and all 
other religions simply false; when the revelation of 
divine truth was thought to be as sudden and complete 
as the act of creation; and when the presence of any 
local and temporary elements in the Christian documents 
or society was ignored. 

The world has undergone a great change since then. 
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A new and far-reaching philosophy is gradually dis- 
placing the old. The Christian sees that evolution is 
as much a law of religion as of nature. The Ethnic, 
or non-Christian, religions are no longer treated as 
outside the pale of the Divine government. Each falls 
*. into its place as part of a vast divinely appointed 
scheme, of the character of which we are beginning 
to have some faint glimmerings. Other religions are 
seen to be correlated to Christianity much as the other 
tentative efforts of nature are correlated to man. A 
divine operation, and what from our limited human 
point of view we should call a sfeczal divine operation, 
is not excluded but rather implied in the physical 
process by which man has been planted on the earth, 
. and it is still more evidently implied in the correspond- 
by ing process of his spiritual enlightenment. The deeper 
: and more comprehensive view that we have been led 
4 to take as to the dealings of Providence has not by 
any means been followed by a depreciation of Christianity. 
_ Rather it appears on a loftier height than ever. The 
spiritual movements of recent times have opened men’s 
eyes more and more to its supreme spiritual excellence. 
It is no longer possible to resolve it into a mere ‘ code 
of morals.’ The Christian ethics grow organically out 
of the relations which Christianity assumes between 
God and man, and in their fulness are inseparable from 
those relations. The author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ 
_ speaks as if they were separable, as if a man could 
assume all the Christian graces merely by wishing to 
assume them. But he forgets the root of the whole 
Christian system, ‘Except ye be converted and become 
as little children, ye shall in no case enter into the 
___ kingdom of heaven,’ 
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The old idea of the Aufklairung that Christianity was 
nothing more than a code of morals, has now long ago 
been given up, and the self-complacency which character- 
ised that movement has for the most part, though not 
entirely, passed away. The nineteenth century is not in 
very many quarters regarded as the goal of things. And 
it will hardly now be maintained that Christianity is 
adequately represented by any of the many sects and 
parties embraced under the name. When we turn from 
even the best of these, in its best and highest embodi- 
ment, to the picture that is put before us in the Gospels, 
how small.does it seem! We feel that they all fall short 
of their ideal, and that there is a greater promise and 
potentiality of perfection in the root than has ever yet 
appeared in branch or flower. 

No doubt theology follows philosophy. The special 
conception of the relation of man to God naturally 
takes its colour from the wider conception as to the 
nature of all knowledge and the relation of God to the 
universe. It has been so in every age, and it must 
needs be so now. Some readjustment, perhaps a con- 
siderable readjustment, of theological and _ scientific 
beliefs may be necessary. But there is, I think, a 
strong presumption that the changes involved in theology 
will be less radical than often seems to be supposed. 
When we look back upon history, the world has gone 
through many similar crises before. The discoveries 
of Darwin and the philosophies of Mill or Hegel do 
not mark a greater relative advance than the disco- 
veries of Newton and the philosophies of Descartes 
and Locke. These latter certainly had an effect upon 
theology. At one time they seemed to shake it to 
its base; so much so that Bishop Butler wrote in 
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the Advertisement to the first edition of his Analogy 
that ‘it is come to be taken for granted that Christianity 
is not so much as a subject of inquiry; but that it is 
now at length discovered to be fictitious. Yet what 
do we see after a lapse of a hundred and forty years? 
It cannot be said that there is less religious life and 
activity now than there was then, or that there has 
been so far any serious breach in the continuity of 
Christian belief. An eye that has learnt to watch the 
larger movements of mankind will not allow itself to 
be disturbed by local oscillations. It is natural enough 
that some of our thinkers and writers should imagine 
that the last word has been spoken, and that they should 
be tempted to use the word ‘Truth’ as if it were their 
own peculiar possession. But Truth is really a much 
vaster and more unattainable thing. One man sees 
a fragment of it here and another there ; but, as a whole, 
even in any of its smallest subdivisions, it exists not in 
the brain of any one individual, but in the gradual, and 
ever incomplete but ever self-completing, onward move- 
ment of the whole. ‘If any man think that he knoweth 
anything, he knoweth nothing yet as he ought to know.’ 
The forms of Christianity change, but Christianity itself 
endures. And it would seem as if we might well be 
content to wait until it was realised a little less im- 
perfectly before we attempt to go farther afield. 

Yet the work of adaptation must be done. The 
present generation has a task of its own to perform. 


It is needful for it to revise its opinions in view of the 


advances that have been made both in general know- 
ledge and in special theological criticism. In so far as 
‘Supernatural Religion’ has helped to do this, it has 


served the cause of true progress; but its main plan 
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and design I cannot but regard as out of date and 
aimed in the air. 

The Christian miracles, or what in our ignorance we 
call miracles, will not bear to be torn away from their 
context. If they are facts we must look at them in 
strict connection with that Ideal Life to which they 
seem to form the almost natural accompaniment. The 
Life itself is the great miracle. When we come to see 
it as it really is, and to enter, if even in some dim and 
groping way, into its inner recesses, we feel ourselves 
abashed and dumb. Yet this self-evidential character 
is found in portions of the narrative that are quite un- 
miraculous. These, perhaps, are in reality the most 
marvellous, though the miracles themselves will seem 
in place when their spiritual significance is understood 
and they are ranged in order round their common centre. 
Doubtless some elements of superstition may be mixed 
up in the record as it has come down to us. There 
is a manifest gap between the reality and the story of 
it. The Evangelists were for the most part ‘Jews who 
sought after a sign.’ Something of this wonder-seeking 
curiosity may very well have given a colour to their 
account of events in which the really transcendental 
element was less visible and tangible. We cannot now 
distinguish with any degree of accuracy between the 
subjective and the objective in the report. But that 
miracles, or what we call such, did in some shape take 
place, is, I believe, simply a matter of attested fact. 
When we consider it in its relation to the rest of the 
narrative, to tear out the miraculous bodily from the 
Gospels seems to me in the first instance a violation of 
history and criticism rather than of faith. 

Still the author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ is, no 
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doubt, justified in raising the question, Did miracles 
really happen? I only wish to protest against the idea 
that such a question can be adequately discussed as 
something isolated and distinct, in which all that is 
necessary is to produce and substantiate the documents 
as in a forensic process. Such a ‘ world-historical’ event 
(if I may for the moment borrow an expressive Ger- 
manism) as the founding of Christianity cannot be 
thrown into a merely forensic form. Considerations of 
this kind may indeed enter in, but to suppose that they 
can be justly estimated by themselves alone is an error. 
And it is still more an error to suppose that the riddle of 
the universe, or rather that part of the riddle which to 
us is most important, the religious nature of man and 
the objective facts and relations that correspond to it, 
can all be reduced to some four or five simple pro- 
positions which admit of being proved or disproved 
by a short and easy Q.E. D. 

It would have been a far more profitable enquiry if 
the author had asked himself, What is Revelation? The 
time has come when this should be asked and an attempt 
to obtain a more scientific definition should be made. 
The comparative study of religions has gone far enough 
to admit of a comparison between the Ethnic religions and 
that which had its birth in Palestine—the religion of 
the Jews and Christians. Obviously, at the first blush, 
there is a difference: and that difference constitutes 
what we mean by Revelation. Let us have this as yet 
_ very imperfectly known quantity scientifically ascertained, 
without any attempt either to minimise or to exaggerate. 
I mean, let the field which Mr. Matthew Arnold has 
lately been traversing with much of his usual insight 
_ but in a light and popular manner, be seriously mapped 
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out and explored. Pioneers have been at work, such 
as Dr. Kuenen, but not perhaps quite without a bias: 
let the same enquiry be taken up so widely as that 
the effects of bias may be eliminated; and instead of 
at once accepting the first crude results, let us wait 
until they are matured by time. This would be really 
fruitful and productive, and a positive addition to 
knowledge ; but reasoning such as that in ‘Supernatural 
Religion’ is vitiated at the outset, because it starts 
with the assumption that we know perfectly well the 
meaning of a term of which our actual conception 
is vague and indeterminate in the extreme—Divine 
Revelation’. 

With these reservations as to the main drift and 
bearing of the argument, we may however meet the 
author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ on his own ground. 
It is a part of the question—though a more subordinate 
part apparently than he seems to suppose—to decide 
whether miracles did or did not really happen. Even 
of this part too it is but quite a minor subdivision 
that is included in the two volumes of his work that 
have hitherto appeared. In the first place, merely as 
a matter of historical attestation, the Gospels are not 
the strongest evidence for the Christian miracles. Only 
one of the four, in its present shape, is claimed as the 


1 Much harm has been done by rashly pressing human metaphors and 
analogies; such as, that Revelation is a message from God and therefore 
must be infallible, &c. This is just the sort of argument that the Deists 
used in the last century, insisting that a revelation, properly so called, must 
be presented with conclusive proofs, must be universal, must be complete, 
and drawing the conclusion that Christianity is not such a revelation. This 
kind of reasoning has received-its sentence once for all from Bishop Butler. 
We have nothing to do with what must be (of which we are, by the nature 
of the case, incompetent judges), but simply with what is. ‘ 


Oe eC 
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work of an Apostle, and of that the genuineness is 
disputed. The Acts of the Apostles stand upon very 
much the same footing with the Synoptic Gospels, and 
of this book we are promised a further examination. 
But we possess at least some undoubted writings of 
one who was himself a chief actor in the events which 
followed immediately upon those recorded in the Gospels ; 
and in these undoubted writings St. Paul certainly shows 
by incidental allusions, the good faith of which cannot 
be questioned, that he believed himself to be endowed 
with the power of working miracles, and that miracles, 
or what were thought to be such, were actually 
wrought both by him and by his contemporaries. He 
reminds the Corinthians that ‘the signs of an Apostle 
were wrought among them .. in signs, and wonders, and 
mighty deeds’ (év onpelois kat tépacr Kal dvvdéyeoi—the 
usual words for the higher forms of miracle—2 Cor. 
xii. 12). He tells the Romans that ‘he will not dare 
to speak of any of those things which Christ hath not 
wrought in him, to make the Gentiles obedient, by word 
and deed, through mighty signs and wonders, by the 
power of the Spirit of God’ (év durdpet onuelwv Kal repdrwr, 
év duvdyer mveduatos Ocod, Rom. xv. 18, 19). He asks 
the Galatians whether ‘he that ministereth to them 
the Spirit, and worketh miracles (6 évepydv dvvduers) 
among them, doeth it by the works of the law, or by 
the hearing of faith?’ (Gal. iii. 5). In the first Epistle 
to the Corinthians, he goes somewhat elaborately into 
the exact place in the Christian economy that is to be 
assigned to the working of miracles and gifts of healing 


a (1 Cor. xii. 10, 28, 29). Besides these allusions, St. Paul 


repeatedly refers to the cardinal miracles of the Resur- 


rection and Ascension; he refers to them as notorious 
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and unquestionable facts at a time when such an assertion 
might have been easily refuted. On one occasion he 
gives a very circumstantial account of the testimony 
on which the belief in the Resurrection rested (1 Cor. 
xv. 4-8). And, not only does he assert the Resurrection 
as a fact, but he builds upon it a whole scheme of 
doctrine: ‘If Christ be not risen,’ he says, ‘then is our - 
preaching vain, and your faith is also vain.’ We do 
not stay now to consider the exact philosophical weight 
of this evidence. It will be time enough to do this» 
when it has received the critical discussion that may 
be presumed to be in store for it. But as external 
evidence, in the legal sense, it is probably the best 
that can be produced, and it has been entirely untouched 
so far. 

Again, in considering the evidence for the age of the 
Synoptic Gospels, that which is derived from external 
sources is only a part, and not perhaps the more im- 
portant part, of the whole. It points backwards indeed, 
and we shall see with what amount of force and range. 
But there is still an interval within which only ap- 
proximaté conclusions are possible. These conclusions 
need to be supplemented from the phenomena of the 
documents themselves. In the relation of the Gospels 
to the growth of the Christian society and the develop- 
ment of Christian doctrine, and especially to the great 
turning-point in the history, the taking of Jerusalem, 
there is very considerable internal evidence for deter- 
mining the date within which they must have been 
composed. It is well known that many critics, without 
any apologetic object, have found a more or less exact 
criterion in the eschatological discourses (Matt. xxiv, 
Mark xiii, Luke xxi. 5-36), and to this large additions 
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may be made. As I hope some day to have an 
opportunity of discussing the whole question of the 
origin and composition of the Synoptic Gospels, I shall 
not go into this at present: but in the mean time it 
should be remembered that all these further questions 
lie in the background, and that in tracing the formation 
of the Canon of the Gospels the whole of the evidence 
for miracles—even from this a extra point of view—is 
_ very far from being exhausted. 

There is yet another remaining reason which makes 
the present enquiry of less importance than might be 
supposed, derived from the particular way in which the 
author has dealt with this external evidence. In order 
to explain the prima facie evidence for our canonical 
Gospels, he has been compelled to assume the existence 
of other documents containing, so far as appears, the 
same or very similar matter. In other words, instead 
of four Gospels he would give us five or six or seven. 
I do not know that, merely as a matter of policy, and 
for apologetic purposes only, the best way to refute 
his conclusion would not be to’admit his premisses and 
to insist upon the multiplication of the evidence for the 
facts of the Gospel history which his argument would 
seem to involve. I mention this however, not with any 
such object, but rather to show that the truth of 
Christianity is not intimately affected, and that there 
are no such great reasons for partiality on one side or 
on the other. 

I confess that it was a relief to me when I found that 
this must be the case. I do not think the time has come 
when the central question can be approached with any 
safety. Rough and ready methods (such as I am afraid 
I must call the first part of ‘Supernatural Religion’) 
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may indeed cut the Gordian knot, but they do not 
untie it. A number of preliminary questions will have 
to be determined with a greater degree of accuracy and 
with more general consent than has been done hitherto. 
The Jewish and Christian literature of the century before 
and of the two centuries after the birth of Christ must 
undergo a more searching examination, by minds of 
different nationality and training, both as to the date, 
text, and character of the several books. The whole 
balance of an argument may frequently be changed 
by some apparently minute and unimportant discovery; 
while, at present, from the mere want of consent as 
to the data, the state of many a question is necessarily 
chaotic. It is far better that all these points should 
be discussed as disinterestedly as possible. No work is 
so good as that which is done without sight of the 
object to which it is tending and where the workman 
has only his measure and rule to trust to. I am glad 
to think that the investigation which is to follow may 
be almost, if not quite, classed in this category; and 
I hope I may be able to conduct it with sufficient 
_ impartiality. Unconscious bias no man can escape, but 
from conscious bias I trust I shall be free. 





CHA ER elt 


ON QUOTATIONS GENERALLY IN THE EARLY 
CHRISTIAN WRITERS. 


THE subject then proposed for our investigation is the 
extent to which the canonical Gospels are attested by 
the early Christian writers, or, in other words, the his- 
tory of the process by which they became canonical. 
This will involve an enquiry into two things ; first, the 
proof of the existence of the Gospels, and, secondly, the 
degree of authority attributed to them. Practically this 
second enquiry must be very subordinate to the first, 
because the data are much fewer; but it too shall be 
dealt with, cursorily, as the occasion arises, and we shall 
be in a position to speak upon it definitely before we 
conclude. 

It will be convenient to follow the example that 
is set us in ‘Supernatural Religion, and to take the 
first three, or Synoptic, Gospels separately from the 
fourth. 


At the outset the question will occur to us, On what 
principle is the enquiry to be conducted? What sort of 
rule or standard are we to assume? In order to prove 
either the existence or the authority of the Gospels, it is 
necessary that we should examine the quotations from 
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them, or what are alleged to be quotations from them, in 
the early writers. Now these quotations are notoriously 
lax. It will be necessary then to have some means of 
judging, what degree and kind of laxity is admissible ; 
what does, and what does not, prevent the reference of a 
quotation to a given source. 

The author of ‘Supernatural Religion,’ indeed, has 
not felt the necessity for this preliminary step. He has 
taken up, as it were, at haphazard, the first standard 
that came to his hand; and, not unnaturally, this is 
found to be very much the standard of the present 
literary age, when both the mechanical and psychological 
conditions are quite different from those that prevailed 
at the beginning of the Christian era. He has thus been 
led to make a number of assertions which will require a 
great deal of qualification. The only sound and scien- 
tific method is to make an induction (if only a rough 
one) respecting the habit of early quotation generally, 
and then to apply it to the particular cases. 

Here there will be three classes of quotation more or 
less directly in point: (1) the quotations from the Old 
Testament in the New; (2) the quotations from the Old 
Testament in the same early writers whose quotations 
from the New Testament are the point in question ; 
(3) quotations from the New Testament, and more par- 
ticularly from the Gospels, in the writers subsequent to 
these, at a time when the Canon of the Gospels was fixed 
and we can be quite sure that our present Gospels are 
being quoted. 

This method of procedure however is not by any 
means so plain and straightforward as it might seem. 
The whole subject of Old Testament quotations is 
highly perplexing. Most of the quotations that we meet 
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with are taken from the LXX version; and the text of 
that version was at this particular time especially un- 
certain and fluctuating. There is evidence to show that 
it must have existed in several forms which differed 
more or less from that of the extant MSS. It would be 
ash therefore to conclude at once, because we find a 
quotation differing from the present text of the LXX, 
' that it differed from that which was used by the writer 
making the quotation. In some cases this can be proved 
from the same writer making the same quotation more 
than once and differently each time, or from another 
writer making it in agreement with our present text. 
But in other cases it seems probable that the writer had 
really a different text before him, because he quotes it 
more than once, or another writer quotes it, with the 
same variation. This however is again an uncertain 
criterion ; for the second writer may be copying the first, 
or he may be influenced by an unconscious reminiscence 
_ of what the first had written. The early Christian 
__ writers copied each other to an extent that we should 
_hardly be prepared for. Thus, for instance, there is a 
string of quotations in the first Epistle of Clement of 
~ Rome (cc. xiv, xv)—Ps. xxxvii. 36-38 ; Is. xxix. 13; Ps. 
Ixii. 4, Ixxviii. 36, 37, xxxi, 19, xii. 3-6 ; and these very 
_ quotations in the same order reappear in the Alex- 
 andrine Clement (Strom. iv. 6). Clement of Alexandria 
_ is indeed fond of copying his Roman namesake, and 
_ does so without acknowledgment. Tertullian and Epi- 
 phanius in like manner drew largely from the works of 
Irenaeus. But this confuses evidence that would other- 
wise be clear. For instance, in Eph. iv. 8 St. Paul 
“quotes Ps. Ixviii. 19, but with a marked variation from 
all the extant texts of the LXX. Thus:— 
Cc 
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Ps. \xviii. 18 (19). 
’AvaBas cis Uipos xXpah@revoas 


aixpadwoiar, éhaBes Sdpara ev ay- 
. 


Eph. i. 8. 
*"AvaBas eis os nxpadorevoev 


> / ,»~ , - 
aixpahwciay, kai Owxe Sduarta Tois 


bpare. avOpearats. 

nxpaA@revoev. . . ev avOpa- cai om. 8’ A C? D}, &c. It. 
mots %, perhaps from assimila- Vulg. Memph. &c.; ins. BC* 
tion to N. T. DPN &c, 


Now we should naturally think that this was a very free 
quotation—so free that it substitutes ‘giving’ for ‘re- 
ceiving.” A free quotation perhaps it may be, but at 
any rate the very same variation is found in Justin 
(Dial. 39). And, strange to say, in five other passages 
which are quoted variantly by St. Paul, Justin also 
agrees with him’, though cases on the other hand 
occur where Justin differs from St. Paul or holds a posi- 
tion midway between him and the LXX (e.g. I Cor. i. 
1g compared with Just. Dial. cc. 123, 32, 78, where will 
be found some curious variations, agreement with LXX, 
partial agreement with LXX, partial agreement with 
St. Paul). Now what are we to say to these phenomena? 
Have St. Paul and Justin both a variant text of the 
LXX, or is Justin quoting mediately through St. Paul? 
Probability indeed seems to be on the side of the latter. 
of these two alternatives, because in one place (Dial. 
cc. 95, 96) Justin quotes the two passages Deut. xxvii. 
26 and Deut. xxi. 23 consecutively, and applies them 
just as they are applied in Gal., iii, 10,137. On the other 
hand, it is somewhat strange that Justin nowhere refers 
to the Epistles of St. Paul by name, and that the allu- 
sions to them in the genuine writings, except for these 


1 Cf. Westcott, Canon, p. 152, n. 2 (3rd ed. 1870). 
? See Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 60; also Credner, Beitrage, ii. 66 (‘cer- 
tainly’ from St. Paul). 
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marked resemblances in the Old Testament quotations, 
are few and uncertain. The same relation is observed 
between the Pauline Epistles and that of Clement of 
Rome. In two places at least Clement agrees, or nearly 
agrees, with St. Paul, where both differ from the LXX ; 
in c. xiii (6 kavyopevos év Kupiw xavxdodw ; compare 1 Cor. 
i. 31, 2 Cor. x. 16), ahd in c.xxxiv (dpOadpos odk cidev 
K.T.A.; compare 1 Cor. ii.9). Again, in c. xxxvi Cle- 
ment has the zupds gddya of Heb. i. 7 for mip pdréyov of 
the LXX. The rest of the parallelisms in Clement’s 
Epistle are for the most part with Clement of Alex- 
andria, who had evidently made a careful study of his 
predecessor. In one place, c. liii, there is a remarkable 
coincidence with Barnabas (Mwioj Motion xard8nO 70 
Tadxos «.T.A.3; compare Barn. cc. iv and xiv). In the 
Epistle of Barnabas itself there is a combined quotation 
from Gen. xv. 6, xvii. 5, which has evidently and cer- 
tainly been affected by Rom. iv. 11. On the whole we 
may lean somewhat decidedly to the hypothesis of a 
mutual study of each other by the Christian writers, 
_ though the other hypothesis of the existence of different 
z. versions (whether oral and traditional or in any shape 
written) cannot be excluded. Probably both will have 
_ to be taken into account to explain all the facts. 

_ Another disturbing influence, which will affect espe- 
cially the quotations in the Gospels, is the possibility, 
_ perhaps even probability, that many of these are made, 
not directly from either Hebrew or LXX, but from or 
‘through Targums. This would seem to be the case 
especially with the remarkable applications of prophecy 
‘in St. Matthew. It must be admitted as possible that 
the Evangelist has followed some Jewish interpretation 
- seemed to bear a Christian construction. The 
C2 
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quotation in Matt. ii. 6, with its curious insertion of the 
negative (ovdayGs eAaxlorn for dAtyoords), reappears iden- 
tically in Justin (Dial. c. 78). We shall probably have 
to touch upon this quotation when we come to consider 
Justin’s relations to the canonical Gospels. It certainly 
seems upon the face of it the more probable supposition 
that he has here been influenced by the form of the text — 
in St. Matthew, but he may be quoting from a Targum 
or from.a peculiar text. 

Any induction, then, in regard to the quotations 
from the LXX version will have to be used with caution 
and reserve. And yet I think it will be well to make 
such an induction roughly, especially in regard to the 
Apostolic Fathers whose writings we are to examine. 


The quotations from the Old Testament in the New 
have, as it is well known, been made the subject of a 
volume by Mr. McCalman Turpie’, which, though per- 
haps not quite reaching a high level of scholarship, has 
yet evidently been put together with much care and 
pains, and will be sufficient for our purpose. The 
summary result of Mr. Turpie’s investigation is this, 
Out of two hundred and seventy-five in all which may 
be considered to be quotations from the Old Testament, 
fifty-three agree literally both with the LXX and the 
Hebrew, ten with the Hebrew and not with the LXX, 
and thirty-seven with the LXX and not with the 
Hebrew, making in all just a hundred that are in 
literal (or nearly literal, for slight variations of order 
are not taken into account) agreement with some 
still extant authority. On the other hand, seventy-six 
passages differ both from the Hebrew and LXX where 


1 The Old Testament in the New (London and Edinburgh, 1868). - 
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the two are together, ninety-nine differ from them where 
they diverge, and besides these, three, though introduced 
with marks of quotation, have no assignable original in 
the Old Testament at all. Leaving them for the pre- 
sent out of the question, we ‘have a hundred instances 
of agreement against a hundred and seventy-five of 
difference; or, in other words, the proportion of difference 
to agreement is. as seven to four. 

This however must be taken with the caution given 
above; that is to say, it must not at once be inferred 
that because the quotation differs from extant authority 
therefore it necessarily differs from all non-extant autho- 
rity as well. It should be added that the standard of 
agreement adopted by Mr. Turpie is somewhat higher 
than would be naturally held to be sufficient to refer a 
passage to a given source. His lists must therefore be 
used with these limitations. 

Turning to them, we find that most of the possible 
forms of variation are exemplified within the bounds of 
the Canon itself. I proceed to give a few classified in- 
stances of these. 

_ (a) Paraphrase. Many of the quotations from the 
- Old Testament in the New are highly paraphrastic. We 
_ may take the following as somewhat marked examples : 
- Matt. ii. 6, xii. 18-21, xiii. 35, xxvii. 9, 10; John viii. 17, 
xii. 40, xiii. 18 ; 1 Cor. xiv. 21; 2 Cor.ix.7. Matt. xxvii. 
‘0, 10 would perhaps mark an extreme point in freedom 
_ of quotation’, as will be seen when it is compared with 
_ the original :— 

4 1 Mr. M‘Clellan (The New Testament, &c., vol. i. p. 606, n. c) makes the 
_ suggestion, which from his point of view is necessary, that ‘S. Matthew has 
- cited a prophecy spoken by Jeremiah, but nowhere written in the Old Tes- 


_ fament, and of which the passage in Zechariah is only a partial reproduc- 
‘ tion.’ Cf. Credner, Beitrage, ii. 152. 
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Matt, xxvii. 9, 10. 
[Tore éemdnpobn 7d pyOev dia 

Aa , € ¢ 4 
Tov mpopnrov ‘lepepiov déyortos] 
Kal €\aBov ra tpidkovra dapyvpua, 
THY Tiny Tov TeTYNMEvou ov éTI- 
pyoavto dmb vidv “Iopand’ kal 


» 55 > \ > ‘ a 
€O@kav auTa €lg TOV aypov TOV 


Leth. RAs tJ: 

Kaes avrods eis TO xwveuty- 
ploy, kat okevouar ef Sdxiudv eo- 
é , > , tee. 

Tw, ov Tpdmov eOoKkipacOnv wep 
at’tay. Kai haBov rods tpidkovra 
> - ‘ r Sea > ‘ > 
dpyvpovs kal évé8adov avrods eis 


& 3 , > \ , 
otkoy Kupiov €is TO xwveuTnpLoy, 


kepapéws, Kaba ouvéragev por Kv- 
ptos. 

It can hardly be possible that the Evangelist has 
here been influenced by any Targum or version. The 
form of his text has apparently been determined by the 
historical event to which the prophecy is applied. The 
sense of the original has been entirely altered. There 
the prophet obeys the command to put the thirty pieces 
of silver, which he had received as his shepherd’s hire, 
into the treasury (xwvevrjpiov). Here the hierarchical 
party refuse to put them into the treasury. The word 
‘ potter’ seems to be introduced from the Hebrew. 

(8) Quotations from Memory. Among the numerous 
paraphrastic quotations, there are some that have specially 
the appearance of having been made from memory, such 
as Acts vii. 37; Rom. ix. 9, 17, 25, 33, x. 6-8, xi. 3, xii. 19, 
xiv. 11; 1 Cor.i.19,ii.9; Rev.ii. 27. Of course it must 
always be a matter of guess-work what is quoted from 
memory and what is not, but in these quotations (and 
in others which are ranged under different heads) there 
is just that general identity of sense along with variety 
of expression which usually characterises such quota 
A simple instance would be— 


Rom. ix. 25. Hosea ii. 23. 


[as al €v rh ‘Qane éyer] Ka- 
Aé€ow Tov ov Aady pov adv pou 
kal Thy odk Tyamnwerny iyyamnperny. 


Kal dyarjow thy ovK iyyannpe- 
my, kat €p@ t@ od a@ pov Aads 
pov € ov. 


a a ass 
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(y) Paraphrase with Compression. 


There are many 


marked examples of this; such as Matt. xxii. 24 (par.) ; 
Mark iv. 12; John xii. 14, 15; Rom. iii. 15-17, x. 15; 


Heb. xii. 20. 
Matt. xxii. 24. 


a ole: 
[Mavojs eirev] "Edy tis dro- 
, , Y > 4 
Oavn pr Exav Téxva, ervyapBpévoer 
6 adeAdos adrod Thy yuvaixa abrod 
+ 2 Ul P. arn lod 
kal dvaornce oréeppa TO addeAP@ 
avrov, 


Take the first :— 


DATE XEVE RB: 
Eady O€ xatouaow adeddoi emi 
A > Tat Ny 3 , < >? ben 
TO at'td, Kal amroOdvy eis €E altar, 
, \ Naps) see > ” c 
oreppa Se pu 7) avT@, ovK EoTa 7 
A ~ 4 »* > A 
yur) ToD TeOynkdtos €Ew avdpi py 
eyyifovre’ 6 adeApos tod avdpos 


ive, oxi. 3.x. 7, Is. lix. 7, 8, Ps. xxxvi. 1. 


 & Stay AiGov mpockdpparos kai 
_-wérpav oxavdddov, kal 6 morevov 
 é aire ob KararxvvOncera, 


airns eioehevoerar mpos aviv kat 
AnWerat adtyy é€avt@ yuvaixa kal 
OvvoLKnoEL AUTH). 
It is highly probable that all the examples given under 
this head are really quotations from memory. | 
(6) Paraphrase with Combination of Passages. This 
again is common; e.g. Luke iv. 19; John xv. 25, xix. 36; 
Acts xiii. 22 ; Rom. iii. 11-18, ix. 33, xi. 8; 1 Pet. ii. 24. 
The passage Rom. iii. 11-18 is highly composite, and 
reminds us of long strings of quotations that are found 
in some of the Fathers; it is made up of Ps. xiv. 1, 2, 
A shorter 
example is— 
f Rom. ix. 33.’ 
[Kadads yéypanrat] "180d riPnye 


fe Vili ta, 
kat ovx ws AiGov mpooKdppare 
auvavtncerbe, ovdé as mérpas 
TTOpLATL. 
Ls. xxviii. 16. 
"180d ey@ euBaddo eis Ta Oeue- 
Nua Stdy Aidov, .. , kai 6 morevov 
ov pi) Katavoxvv67. 


_ This fusion of passages is generally an act of ‘ unconscious 
_ cerebration.’ If we were to apply the standard assumed 
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in ‘Supernatural Religion, it would be pronounced 
impossible that this and most of the passages above 
could have the originals to which they are certainly 
to be referred. 

(«) Addition. A few cases of addition may be quoted, 
e.g. pa) Gnoorepions inserted in Mark x. 19, kal els Onpay 
in Rom. xi. 9. 

(¢) Change of Sense and Context. But little regard— 
or what according to our modern habits would be con- 
sidered little regard—is paid to the sense and original 
context of the passage quoted ; e.g. in Matt. viii. 17 the 
idea of healing disease is substituted for that of vicarious 
suffering, in Matt. xi. 10 the persons are altered (cov for 
pov), in Acts vii. 43 we find BaRvAdvos for Aayackod, in 
2 Cor. vi. 17 ‘I will receive you’ is put for ‘I will go 
before you, in Heb. i. 7 ‘He maketh His angels spirits’ 
for ‘He maketh the winds His messengers.’ This con= 
stant neglect of the context is a point that should be 
borne in mind. 

(n) Zuversion. Sometimes the sense of the original 
is so far departed from that a seemingly opposite sense 
is substituted for it. Thus. in Matt. ii. 6 oddapds 
eax lorn= ddtyootds of Mic. v. 2, in Rom. xi. 26 é« Sidv= 
évexev Sedv LXX=‘ Zo Sion’ Heb. of Is. lix. 20, in 
Eph. iv. 8 €axev déuara=édaBes dduara of Ps. xvii. 19. 

(0) Different Form of Sentence. The grammatical 
form of the sentence is altered in Matt. xxvi. 31 (from 
aorist to future), in Luke viii. 10 (from oratio recta to 
oratio obliqua), and in 1 Pet. iii. 10-12 (from the second 
person to the third). This is a kind of variation that 
we should naturally look for. 

(.) Mistaken Ascriptions or Nomenclature. The fol- 
lowing passages are wrongly assigned :—Mal. iii. 1 to 
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Isaiah according to the correct reading of Mark i. 2, 
and Zech. xi. 13 to Jeremiah in Matt. xxvii. 9, 10; 
_. Abiathar is apparently put for Abimelech in Mark ii. 26 ; 
in Acts vii. 16 there seems to be a confusion between 
the purchase of Machpelah near Hebron by Abraham 
and Jacob’s purchase of land from Hamor the father 
of Shechem. These are obviously lapses of memory. 
(x) Quotations of Doubtful Origin. There are a certain 
number of quotations, introduced as such, which can 
be assigned directly to no Old Testament original ; 
Matt. ii. 23 (Nafwpatos KAnOjoera), 1 Tim. v. 18 (‘the 
labourer is worthy of his hire’), John vii. 38 (‘out of 
his belly shall flow rivers of living water’), 42 (Christ 
should be born of Bethlehem where David was), Eph. 
v. 14 (‘ Awake thou that sleepest !’). | 
It will be seen: that, in spite of the reservations that 
__we felt compelled to make at the outset, the greater 
_ number of the deviations noticed above can only be 
explained ona theory of free quotation, and remembering 
the extent to which the Jews relied upon memory and the 
mechanical difficulties of exact reference and verification, 
| this is just what before the fact we should have expected. 

































The Old Testament quotations in the canonical books 
_. afford us a certain parallel to the object of our enquiry, 
_ but one still nearer will of course be presented by the 
_ Old Testament quotations in those books the New Testa- 
__ ment quotations in which we are to investigate. I have 
_ thought it best to draw up tables of these in order to 
_ give an idea of the extent and character of the variation. 
- In so tentative an enquiry as this, the standard through- 


F ¢ et We do not stay to discuss the real origin of these quotations: the last 
s probably not from the Old Testament at all. 
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out will hardly be so fixed and accurate as might be 
desirable ; the tabular statement therefore must be taken 
to be approximate, but still I think it will be found 
sufficient for our purpose; certain points come out with 
considerable clearness, and there is always an advantage 
in drawing data from a wide enough area. The quo- 
tations are ranged under heads according to the degree 
of approximation to the text of the LXX. In cases 
where the classification has seemed doubtful an indi- 
catory mark (+) has been used, showing by the side of 
the column on which it occurs to which of the other 
two classes the instance leans. All cases in which this 
sign is used to the left of the middle column may be 
considered as for practical purposes literal quotations. 
It may be assumed, where the contrary is not stated, 
that the quotations are direct and not of the nature 
of allusions ; the marks of quotation are generally quite 
unmistakeable (yéypanrat, A€éyer, eimev, &c.). Brief notes 
are added in the margin to call attention to the more re- 
markable points, especially to the repetition of the same 
quotation in different writers and to the apparent bearing 
of the passage upon the general habit of quotation. 
Taking the Apostolic Fathers in order, we come first 


to— 
Clement of Rome (1 Ep. ad Cor.). 











Exact, Slightly variant, Variant. Remarks. 
3. Deut. 32.14,15.|also in Justin, dif- 
Is. 3. 5, al. ferently. 
Is. 59. 14, al. 
8. Wisd. 2. 24. 
+4. Gen. 4. 3-8. 
Ex, 2,14 7. Acts 7. 27, more 
6. Gen. 2. 23. exactly. 
8, Ezek. 33. 11. 
Ezek. 18. 30. ie 1 Apocry- 
Ps, 103.10, 11. ( e lcted pie 
Jer. 3. 19, 22. il? i 
Is. 1, 18. J 
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Exact. 


Ps, 31. 19.1 


15. [Ps. 78. 36,37. 
Ps, 12. 3-6.1 


16. Ps. 22. 6-8. 
17. Gen. 18, 27. 


18. Ps, 51. 1-17. 


92. Ps, 34. 11-17. 








Slightly variant. 
+8. Is. 1. 16-20. 
10. Gen. 12. 1-3. 


+Gen.13.14-16. 


Gen. 15. 5, 6 


T3.-Is; 63,2. 


14, Ps. 37. 35-38. 


15. Ps: 62. 4." 


+16. Is. liii, 1-12. 


17. Num. 12. 7. 


Ex. 3.11; 4.10. 


; f Sesaan of Alexandria. 








Variant. 


12. Josh. 2. 3-19. 


13. 1 Sam. 2. Io. 
Jer. 9. 23, 24. 


14. Prova 2.727, 
92;-v- lb (Bs3H. 


39.) 
1D. 7ism204 13. 


17, Job 1.1, v. 1. 
Jobr4. 4, 5,v.1. 


17. éyao 5é eis ar- 
pis dd KvOpas. 


18. Ps. 89. 21,v.1. 
1Sam. 13. 14. 


20. Job 38.11. 
21. Prov. 15. 27. 


28. radainwpot «i- 
ow of difvxa 
K.T.A. 


23. Is. 13. 22. 
Mal. 3. 1. 


Remarks. 


compression and 
paraphrase. 

similarly St. 

\ Paul, 1 Cor. 
1, 3 n2.Gor 
LOnN7. 

from memory ? 


Matt. 15. 8, Mark 
7. 6, with par- 
tial similarity, 
Clem. Alex. fol- 
lowing Clem. 
Rom. 

quoted in full by 
Justin, also by 
other writers 
with text slight- 
ly different from 
Clement. 


Clem. Alex. simi- 
larly. 


Assumptio Mposis, 
Hilg.,Eldad and 
Modad, Lft. 
Clem. Alex. as 

} UL. 


Clem. Alex. simi- 
larly ; from me- 
mory? (Aéye 
yap Tov). 

from an Apocry- 
phal book, Ass. 
Mos. or Eld, and 
Mod. 





composition and 
compression. 


1 The actions in this chapter are continuous, and are also found in 
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Exact. Slightly variant. Variant. Remarks. 
26. Ps. 28. 7. \ composition 
Ps. 355; from memory? 
(A€yer yap tov). 
27. Wisd. 12.12. |] from memory? 
Wisd. 11. 22. i cp. Eph. I. 19. 
27. Ps. 19. 1-3. 
28. Ps. 139. 7-10./from memory ? 
(Aéyer yap mov). 
29. Deut. 32. 8, 9. 
29. Deut. 4. 34. 
Deut. 14. 2. \ from memory? 
Num. 18, 27. ) or from an 
2 Chron. 31. Apocryphal 
14. i Book? 
Exek. 48. 12. 
p 30. Prov. 3. 34. 
30, Job:11.:2, 3. LXX, not Heb. 
32. Gen. 15. 5. 
(Gen. 22.17. 
Gen. 26. 4.) 
33. Gen. 1. 26-28.| (omissions). 
34, Is. 40. Io. composition 
Is. 62.11. ! from memory ? 
Prov. 24. 12. Clem. Alex., 
after Clem. 
Rom. 
34, Dan. 7. Io. \ curiously repeated 
Is. 6. 3. transposition ; 
see Lightfoot, 
ad. loc. 
34. Is, 64. 4. so in 1 Cor. 2. 9. 
35. Ps. 50. 16-23. 
36. Ps. 104. 4, v.l. Heb. t. 7. 
36. Ps. 2. 7, 8. Heb. 1. 5. Acts 
Ps. 110. I, 3330, 
39. Job 4.16-5. 5. 
(Job 15. 15.) | 
42. Is. 60. 17. from memory? 
(Aéyer yap mov). 
46. KoAAGo@e tois|from Apocryphal 
aylows S71 of} book, or Ecclus. 
. KodAA@pevor | vi. 34? Clem. 
avtois dyia-| Alex. 
oOnoovTa. 
46. Ps. 18. 26, 27. context ignored. 
48. Ps. 118.19, 20. Clem. Alex. 
loosely. 
50. Is. 26. 20. 
Ezek. 37.12. } from memory? 
50. Ps. 32..1,.2. 
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Exact. Slightly variant. Variant. Remarks. 


52. Ps. 69. 31, 32. 
52. Ps. 50.14,15.+ 
Psieret7. 
53. Deut.9.12-14. Barnabas _ simi- 
XS 34s" 75-405 larly. Com- 
a raed OEY i pression. 
G4. Ps 224-50. 
56. Ps. 118, 18. 
Prov. 3. 12. 
i Wh gy 
+56. Job 5. 17- 
26, v. 1. 
+57. Prov. 1. 23- 
Bi: 











It will be observed that the longest passages are 
among those that are quoted with the greatest accuracy 
(e.g. Gen. xiii. 14-16; Job v. 17-26; Ps. xix. 1-3, xxii. 
6-8, xxxiv. 11-17, li. 1-17; Prov. i. 23-31; Is. i. 16-20, 
liii. 1-12). Others, such as Gen. xii. 1-3, Deut. ix. 
12-14, Job iv. 16-v. 5, Ps. xxxvii. 35-38, 1. 16-23, have 
only slight variations. There are only two passages 
of more than three consecutive verses in length that 
present wide divergences. These are, Ps. cxxxix. 7-10, 
which is introduced by a vague reference (A¢yer yap mov) 
and is evidently quoted from memory, and the historical 
narration Josh. ii. 3-19. This is perhaps what we should 
expect: in longer quotations it would be better worth 
the writer’s while to refer to his cumbrous manuscript. 
These purely mechanical conditions are too much lost 
sight of. We must remember that the ancient writer 
had not a small compact reference Bible at his side, 
' but, when he wished to verify a reference, would have 
to take an unwieldy roll out of its case, and then would 
not find it divided into chapter and verse like our modern 
books, but would have only the columns, and those 
perhaps. not numbered, to guide him, We must re- 
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member too that the memory was much more practised 
and relied upon in ancient times, especially among the 
Jews. 

The composition of two or more passages is frequent, 
and the fusion remarkably complete. Of all the cases 
in which two passages are compounded, always from 
different chapters and most commonly from different 
books, there is not, I believe, one in which there is 
any mark of division or an indication of any kind that 
a different source is being quoted from. The same 
would hold good (with only a slight and apparent 
exception) of the longer strings of quotations in cc. 
viii, xxix, and (from }ydmnoay to év atrd) inc. xv. But 
here the question is complicated by the possibility, and 
in the first place at least perhaps probability, that the 
writer is quoting from some apocryphal work no longer 
extant. It may be interesting to give one or two short 
examples of the completeness with which the process 
of welding has been carried out. Thus in c. xvii, the 
following reply is put into the mouth of Moses when 
he receives his commission at the burning bush, ris eis 
éyd, ori pe Tepes; ey@ d€ eiut laxvdgwvos kai BpadvyAwcaos. 
The text of Exod. iii. 11 is tis eye éyd, bre topedoouat ; 
the rest of the quotation is taken from Exod. iv. 10. In 
c. xxxiv Clement introduces ‘the Scripture’ as saying, 
Mipiae prpiddes apeoticeroav air@ Kal xlAtar xtduddes 
edeirovpyouv air@’ Kal éxékpayov' dytos, d&yios, ayios, Képuos 
DaBad0, wAIjpns Taca % Krlows rhs ddéys adtrod. The first 
part of this quotation comes from Dan. vii. 10; the 
second, from kal éxéxpayov, which is part of the quotation, 
from Is. vi. 3. These examples have been taken almost 
at random; the others are blended quite as thoroughly. 

Some of the cases of combination and some of the 


. 


te ile 
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divergences of text may be accounted for by the as- 
sumption of lost apocryphal books or texts; but it 
would be wholly impossible, and in fact no one would 


think of so attempting to account for all. 


There can 


be little doubt that Clement quotes from memory, and 
none that he quotes at times very freely. 

We come next to the so-called Epistle of Barnabas, 
the quotations in which I proceed to tabulate in the 


same way :— 


Exact. 





Barnabas. 


Slightly variant. 
2. 15.36.01 —14. 


3. -Is. 58. 4, 5. 
Is. 58. 6-10. 


4, Deut. 9.12 
(Ex. 32. 7). 
"PIs. 5. 21. 


+5. Is. 53. 5, 7 
(omissions). 


5. Ps. 119. 120. 
Is. 50. 6, 7 
(omissions). 


6. Is. 28. 16. 


Is. 50. 7. 





Variant. 


Or Jets 722223723 
Zech. 8.17% 
Psi 51.10- 


4, Dan. 7. 24. 
Dan. 7. 7, 8. 
Ex. 34. 28. 
Ex. 31. 18. 


5. Zech. 13. 7. 
P5..926.21% 


Ps. 22. 17. 


6. Is. 50. 8, 9. 





Remarks, 


note for exactness. 
combination 

\ from memory ? 

strange addition. 


\ very divergent. 
combination 
from memory ? 
see below. 


text of Cod. A. 


text of A. (Hilg.) 
Matt. 26. 3. 

from memory ? 

paraphrastic com- 
bination from 
memory ? 


ditto. 

ditto. 

first clause exact, 
second variant; 
in N. T. quota- 
tions, first va- 
riant, second 
exact. 

note __ repetition, 
rae Ee 

so Matt. 21. 42; 
EPet. 11. 7: 
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' Exact. 


6. Ps. 22. 17 +(or- 
der). 
Pseir.,.12; 
Ps. 22. 19. 
Is.-3; 9,10: 


Gen. 1. 28. 


Ores, 39513 


LCE oy, Ee 


40° Ps2rek: 


Slightly variant. 


Gen. I. 26+. 


9. Ps. 18. 44. 


Is. 1. 10}. 


11. Is: 45. 2,3. 








Variant. 


6. Ps..118. 24. 


Ex, 33. 1. 


Ezek. 11. 
36. 26. 
Scat. (3. 
S529) 23 
Gen. 1. 26, 28. 


19; 


7. Lev. 23. 29. 
Lev. 16. 7, sqq. 


9. Jer. 4. 4. 
Jer.27.. 2. 
Ps. 34. 13. 


Is. 40. 3. 
Jer. 4. 3,4. 
Jer. 7.26. 
Jer. 9. 26. 
. Gen.17, 26, 27; 
cf. 14.14. 


10. Lev.11, Deut. 
14. 


Deut. 4. 1. 


Lev. 11. 3. 


Ti... Jer... 12, 13. 
+Is. 16.1, 2. 


Remarks. 


from memory ? 
note _ repetition, 
nearer to LXX. 


from memory ? 
note repetition, fur- 
ther from LXX. 


paraphrastic. 


different version ? 

paraphrastic _ 
fusion. 

paraphrastic, 

with apocryphal 
addition; cp. 
Just. and Tert. 


but with additions. 

from memory? 
dpxovres TOU AGOD 
tovrov for a. Zo- 
Sépor. 

addition. 

\ repetition, nearer 

f to LXX. 


inferred sense 
merely, but with 
marks .of quota- 
tion. ; 
selected examples, 
but with marks 
of quotation. 


Swa for Siwy. 


oon A. (yoow 
Barn.), but in 


other _ points 





more divergent. 
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Exact. 


Ll. Ps. 1. 3-6. 


£2, Ps. £10.:1. 


‘14. Is. 42. 6, 7. 


Ts. 61.1, 2 


45. Is. 1.13. 







AY 





Slightly variant. 
+Is. 33. 16-18. 


TZ S205 e 25 


Is. 45.1. 
Gen.25. 21,23. 


12. 
13. 


14. Deut. 9. 12- 


163: 





Jn 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Variant. 


Zeph. 3.19. 
Ezek. 47.12. 


Num. 
sqq. 

Heuts a7 sarin. 

Ex. 17..14. 


21.0; 


Gen.48.11-19. 
Gen. 6; 


Ex. 520soi 
Deut. 5.12. 


Jer. 17. 24, 25. 
Gen. 2. 2. 
Ps. go. 4. 


Is. 49. 17. 


Dan. 9g. 
28, 27. 


24, 


earey by slight resemblances of sound ; 
. D 





Remarks. 
omissions. : 
note for exactness. 
markedly diverse. 
ditto. 


apparently a quo- 


tation. 
from memory ? 


Kupiy for Kupw. 


very paraphrastic. 


combination; cf. 
Rom. 4.11. 

note addition of 
vnoTevov. 


note also for ad- 
ditions. 

repetition with si- 
milar variation. 

note reading of A. 

memednuevous for 
beSeuévous (Kai 
om. A.). 


Luke 4. 19 
diverges. 

paraphrastic, with 
addition. 

very paraphrastic. 


18, 


onpepov for éxGés. 
omissions. 
completely para- 


phrastic. 
ditto. 


‘The same remarks that were made upon Clement 
- will hold also for Barnabas, except that he permits 
_ himself still greater licence. The marginal notes will 
a shave called attention to his eccentricities. 


He is carried 
e.g. he puts 
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iwatia for iduaral, Suwa for Sidv, Kupiw for Kipo. He 
not only omits clauses, but also adds to the text freely; 
e.g. in Ps. li 19 he makes the strange insertion which 
is given in brackets, Ovoia 7© Oc@ xapdla ovvrerpiypern, 
[sop edwdias TO Kupiw Kapdla s0€dé¢ovca tov wemAakdra 
airjv|. He has also added words and clauses in several 
other places. There can be no question that he quotes 
largely from memory; several of his quotations are © 
repeated more than once (Deut. ix. 12; Is. 1. 7; Ps. seam 
17; Gen. i. 28; Jer. iv..4); and of these only one, Deus 
ix. 12, reappears in the same form. Often he gives 
only the sense of a passage; sometimes he interprets, 
as in Is. i. 10, where he paraphrases dpxovres Lodopwv 
by the simpler dpxovres To Aaod rovrov. He has curiously 
combined the sense of Gen. xvii. 26, 27 with Gen. xiv. 
14—in the pursuit of the four kings, it is said that 
Abraham armed his servants three hundred and eighteen 
men; Barnabas says that he circumcised his household, 
in all three hundred and eighteen men. In several cases 
a resemblance may be noticed between Barnabas and 
the text of Cod. A, but this does not appear consistently 
throughout. 

It may be well to give a few examples of the extent 
to which Barnabas can carry his freedom of quotation. 
Instances from the Book of Daniel should perhaps not be 
given, as the text of that book is known to have been in 
a peculiarly corrupt and unsettled state ; so much so that, 
when the translation of Theodotion was made towards 
the end of the second century, it was adopted as the 
standard text. Barnabas also combines passages, though — 
not quite to such an extent or so elaborately. as Clement, 


’ It should be noticed, however, that the same reading is found in Justin 
and other writers. 


- 
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and he too inserts no mark of division. We will give an 
example of this, and at the same time of his paraphrastic 
method of quotation :— 


Barnabas c. ix. Jer. iv. 3, 4 and vii. 26. 

[kat ri Néyer;] TeperunOnre rd TlepirpnOnte TH OG tpav, kat 
akAnpov ths KapSias tpay, kal roy mepireweoOe §=tHv oKAnpoKapdiay 
Tpaxndrov tpav ov py oKAnpiynte.  tpyav... kal €oKAnpuvay TOY Tpaxn- 

Nov a’rav... 

A similar case of paraphrase and combination, with 
nothing to mark the transition from one passage to the 
other, would be in c. xi, Jer. ii. 12, 13 and Is. xvi. I, 2. 
For paraphrase we may take this, from the same 
chapter :— 

Barnabas c. xi. Zeph. iii. 19. 

[kal madw repos mpopyrns dé- kal Onoopa avtovs eis Kavynyua 
yet] Kal jv 4 yp “laxaB emawov- kal dvopacrods ev racy TH Yj. 
péevn Tapa Tacav THY yn. 

Barnabas c. xv. Poh pe dO 

[abrds S¢ pou paprupel Néywv]  _ Gre xAua Eryn ev bpOarpois cov 
_ *180d onpepov Hucpa €orat ws xidva 
érn. 

_ Avery curious instance of freedom is the long narra- 
_. tive of Jacob blessing the two sons of Joseph in c. xiii 
(compare Gen. xlviii. 11-19). We note here (and else- 
g sti a kind of dramatic tendency, a _ fondness for 


ws 1) npepa 7 exOes Aris Sure. 


. ~ And yet, in spite of all this licence in quotation, there 
are some rather marked-instances of exactness; e.g. 
Is. i. 11-14 in c. ii, the combined passages from Ps. 

i. 17, cxvii. 12, xxii. 19 in c. vi, and Ps. i. 3-6 in 

D2 
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c. xi, It should also be remembered that in one case, 
Deut. ix. 12 in cc. iv and xiv, the same variation is 
repeated and is also found in Justin. 

It tallies with what we should expect, supposing the 
writings attributed to Ignatius (the seven Epistles) to 
be genuine, that the quotations from the Old as well 
as from the New Testament in them are few and brief. 
A prisoner, travelling in custody to the place of exe- 
cution, would naturally not fill his letters with long and 
elaborate references. The quotations from the Old 
Testament are as follows :— 


Exact. Slightly variant. Variant. Remarks. 
Ad Eph. 
5. Prov. 3. 34. James 4. 6, 1 Pet. . 
5.5, as Ignatius. 
Ad Magn. 
12. ‘Prov. 18. 17. 
Ad Trall. 











8. Is. 52. 5. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians is found also in the 
Syriac version. The last quotation from Isaiah, which 
is however not introduced with any express marks of 
reference, is very freely given. The original is, rdde 
héyet kiptos, Av tyas 81d mavros TO dvopa pov Brarhypetras 
éy tots €Oveo., for which Ignatius has, Oval yap.d’ ob én 
patatdrntt TO dvoud pov ext twov Bacpnpeirar. 

The Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians and the 
Martyrium S. Ignatii contain the following quotations :— 


Exact. Slightly variant. Variant. Remarks. 


Polycarp, Ad Phil. 
2. Ps.2.. 11. 
10. Tob, 4.11. 
12. Ps. 4. 4; but i in Latin version 
through Eph. 4. * only. 
26. 


Mart. S. Ign. 
2. Lev. 26. 12. 











6. Prov.1o. 24. 
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The quotation from Leviticus differs widely from 
the original, Kal éurepitarjoew év tyiv kal €copar tudv eds 
kal tuels EoecOé pot Aads, for which we read, [yéypanra 
yap] ’Evoixjow év adrots cal éunepimatjco. 

The quotations from the Clementine Homilies may 
be thus presented :— 


Exact. 
Hom. 3. 


39. Gen. 6. 6. 


43. Gen. 6. 6. 
Gen. 15. 13-16. 


44. Gen. 18. 21. 


Slightly variant. 


39. +Gen. 18. 21. 
Gen. 3. 22: 


Gen. 8: 21. 
Gen. 22.1. 


43. Gen. 22.1. 
+Gen. 18. 21. 


47. Deut. 34. 4, 5. 
49, Gen. 49. Io. 


6. Ex. 22. 28. 


Deut. 10. 17. 


Deut. Io. 14. 
Deut. 4. 39. 
Deut. 10. 17. 








Variant. 


18: Deut..3257; 


42. Gen. 3. 3. 


45. Num. 11. 34 
(al.) 


6. Deut. 4. 34. 


Deut. 13. 6. 
Josh. 23. 7. 


Deut. 10. 17. 





Remarks. 


omission. 


not quite as above. 

as above. 

v.l. comp. text of 
A; note for ex- 
actness. 

as LXX. 

Bovvoy émOupudv 
for pyjpata THs 
émOupias. 


cf. Credner, Beit. 2. 
53- 


twice with slightly 
different order. 


?mem. (GAA0Gi mov 
yéyparrat). 


?mem, (4AAn tov). 


repeated as above. 
very paraphrastic. 
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Exact. Slightly variant. Variant. Remarks. 
Hom. 16. 6. Deut. 4. 39. 
7. Deut. 6. 13. 
Deut. 6. 4. 
8. Josh. 23. 7. as above. 
8. Exod. 22, 28+. 
Jer. 16. 11. 
Genstax. 
Psaiou2: 
8. Ps. 102. 26. 
Gen. 1. 26. 
13. Deut. 13. 1-3,|very free. 
9: 5, 3+ 
Hom. 17. 18. Num. 12. 6. paraphrastic 
Ex, 33% D1. combination. 
Hom. 18. 17. Is. 40. 26, 27. |free quotation. 
Deut. 30.15. | ditto. 
US. Iss a5 3; 
Is. 1. 4. 


The example of the Clementine Homilies shows 
conspicuously the extremely deceptive character of the 
argument from silence. All the quotations from the 
Old Testament found in them are taken from five 
Homilies (iii, xi, xvi, xvii, xviii) out of nineteen, although 
the Homilies are lengthy compositions, filling, with the 
translation and various readings, four hundred and 
fourteen large octavo pages of Dressel’s edition’. Of 
the whole number of quotations all but seven are taken - 
from two Homilies, iii and xvi. If Hom. xvi and 
Hom. xviii had been lost, there would have been no 
evidence that the author was acquainted with any book 
of the Old Testament besides the Pentateuch; and, 
if the five Homilies had been lost, there would have 
been nothing to show that he was acquainted with 
the Old Testament at all. Yet the loss of the two 
Homilies would have left a volume of three hundred 
and seventy-seven pages, and that of the five a volume 


1 Clementis Romani quae feruntur Homiliae Viginti (Gottingae, 1853). 
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of three hundred and fifteen pages. In other words, 
it is possible to read three hundred and fifteen pages 
of the Homilies with five breaks and come to no quo- 
tation from the Old Testament at all, or three hundred 
and fifteen pages with only two breaks and come to 
none outside the Pentateuch. But the reduced volume 
that we have supposed, containing the fourteen Homilies, 
would probably exceed in bulk the whole of the extant 
Christian literature of the second century up to the 
time of Irenaeus, with the single exception of the works 
of Justin; it will therefore be seen how precarious must 
needs be any inference from the silence, not of all these 
writings, but merely of a portion of them. 

For the rest, the quotations in the Homilies may be 
said to observe a fair standard of exactness, one appa- 
rently higher than that in the genuine Epistle of Clement 
to the Corinthians; at the same time it should be 
_ remembered that the quotations in the Homilies are 
much shorter, only two reaching a length of three verses, 
while the longest quotations in the Epistle are precisely 
_ those that are most exact. The most striking instance 
of accuracy of quotation is perhaps Gen. xv. 13-16 
in Hom. iii. 43. On. the other hand, there is marked 
_ freedom in the quotations from Deut. iv. 34, x. 17, xiii. 
¥ 1-3, xiii. 6. xxx. 15, Is. xl. 26, 27, and the combined 
_ passage, Num. xii. 6 and Ex. xxiii. 11. There are 
several repetitions, but these occur too near to each 
other to permit of any inference. 
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example of that true patient work which is indeed the 
reverse of showy, but forms the solid and well-laid 
foundation on which alone genuine knowledge can be 
built. Credner has collected and compared in. the most 
elaborate manner the whole of Justin’s quotations with 
the various readings in the MSS. of the LXX; so that 
we may state our results with a much greater confidence 
than in any other case (except perhaps Clement of 
Rome, where we have the equally accurate and scholarly 
guidance of Dr. Lightfoot’) that we are not led astray 
by imperfect materials. I have availed myself freely 
of Credner’s collection of variants, indicating the cases 
where the existence of documentary (or, in some places, 
inferential) evidence for Justin’s readings has led to the 
quotation being placed in a different class from that to 
which it would at first sight seem to belong. I have also, 
as hitherto, not assumed an absolutely strict standard 
for admission to the first class of ‘exact’ quotations. 
Many of Justin’s quotations are very long, and it seemed 
only right that in these the standard should be some- 
what, though very slightly, relaxed: The chief point 
that we have to determine is the extent to which the 
writers of the first century were in the habit of freely 
paraphrasing or quoting from memory, and it may as 
a rule be assumed that all the instances in the first 
class and most (not quite all) of those in the second 
do not admit of such an explanation. I have been 
glad in every case where a truly scientific and most 
impartial writer like Credner gives his opinion, to make 
use of it instead of my own. I have the satisfaction 
to think that whatever may be the value of the other — 


1 The Epistles of S. Clement of Rome (London and Cambridge, 1869). 
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data. 


Testament. 
Exact. 


26-28. 


-‘D.127,Gen.17. 22. 


9-12. 


“Dial. 62, Gen. 1. 


D. 62, Gen: 3. 22. 


g D.102, Gen. 11. 6. 


B.D. 56, Gen. 21. 
ae 120, Gen. 26. 4. 


Slightly variant. 


Apol. 1. 59, Gen. 
I. I-3. 


Dial. 102, Gen. 3. 
15. 


D.127, Gen: 7. 16. 

D. 139, Gen. 9. 
24-27. 

D. 127, Gen. 11.5. 


D: 92, Gen. 15. 6. 


D. 56, +Gen. 18. 
I, 2. 
+Gen. 18, 13,14. 


+-Gen.18.16=23, 


33- 
Gen. 19. 1, 10, 


16-28(0m.26), 


D. 58, +(v. 1) Gen. 
28. 13-19. 
+(v. 1.) Gen. 31. 
10-13. 








Variant. 


Dial. 10,+Gen.17. 


14. 


D. 59, Gen. 35. 1. 





sections of this enquiry, this at least is thoroughly 
sound, and based upon a really exhaustive sifting of the 


The quotations given below are from the undoubted 
works of Justin, the Dialogue against Tryphon and the 
First Apology; the Second Apology does not appear 
to contain any quotations either from the Old or New 


Remarks. 


free quotation 
(Credner). 


free quotation(Cr.) 

free quotation(Cr.) 

ver 2, repeated 
similarly. 


repeated, slightly 
more divergent. 


marked exactness 
in the whole 
passage, 


note for exactness. 


free quotation(Cr.) 
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Exact. 
D. 52, Gen. 49. 
8-12. 
DD. 59; sx.2523; 
D. 60, Ex. 3. 2-4. 


D. 16, Lev. 26. 40, 
41 (v.1.) 


D. 126, Deut. 31. 
” Sar, A ae, 

D. 74, Deut. 31. 
16-18 (v. 1.) 

D. 131, Deut. 32. 
7-9 (tr) 

D. 119, Deut. 32. 
16-23. 

D. 130, Deut. 32. 
43 (v-1.) 


A.1. 40, Ps. 1 and) 


2 entire. 


D. 114, Ps. 8. 4. 
D. 27, Ps. 14. 3. 
D. 28, Ps.18.44,45. 





Slightly variant. 


D. 59, Ex. 3. 16. 


D. 126, Ex. 6. 2-4. 


Di'75; Ex, 23.020, 
21: 


D. 126, Num. 11. 
23. 


D. 106, Num. 24. 
17. 


D. 20, Deut. 32.15. 


D. 91, +Deut. 33. 
13-17. 


D. 97, Ps. 3. 5, 6. 





Variant. 


A. 1. 62, Ex. 3. 5. 


A. 1, 68, Ex. 3. 16 
(ter);,17. 


D. 49, Ex. 17.16. 
D, 94, Ex. 20. 4. 


D).20, Ex. 32. 6: 


A. 1. 60 (or. obl.), 
D, 94, Num. 21. 
8 


» 9. 


D. 16, Deut. to, 

16, 17. 
D. 96, Deut. 21.23. 
Deut. 27.26. 





Remarks. 
repeated similarly. 


from memory(Cr.) 


ver.16freelyquoted 
(Cr.) etipnrat mov. 


free quotation(Cr.) 

ditto (Cr.). 

from Lectionary 
(Cr.) 

free (Cr.) 


free (Cr.) 


through Targum 
(Cr.) 
from memory(Cr.) 


both precisely as 

St. Paul in 
Galatians, and 
quoted thence 
(Cr.) 


Targum (Cr.) 
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Exact. 


D. 64, Ps. 19. 1-6 
(A.1.40, vv.1-5). 


D; 97 ff., Ps. 22. 


I-23. 


D. 133 ff., Ps. 24 


entire. 


D. 38, Ps. 45.1-17. 


D. 37, Ps. 47. 6-9. 
D. 22, Ps.49 entire. 


D. 34, Ps.72 entire. 


D. 124, Ps.- 82 
entire. 


D.73, Ps. 96 entire. 


D.37, Ps. 99 entire. 
D.32,Ps.1 10 entire. 


_ D.85, Ps. 148.1, 2. 
c A. 1. 37, Is.1. 3, 4. 


Slightly variant. 


iD. 141, Ps. 32. 2. 


} 
i 


A. 1. 44 (61), Is. 
1. 16-30. 


D. 1365, Is. 2. 5, 6. 


D. 188, Is. 5. 18- 
25 (v.1) 


1D. 43 (66), Is. 7. 


10-17 (v.1.) 


D. 123, Is. 14. 1. 








Variant. 
D. 34 
i sz Ps. 68. 18. 


D. 83, Ps.110. 1-4. 
D. 110,:Ps.:£28, 3; 


yore Wey Peal (aah ea | 
(jer, 256): 

D. 140 (A. 1. 53), 
Is. 1. 9. 

‘A. 1. 87, Is. 1. 11- 
14. 


D. $2; 1S; %.-93, 
D. 27, Is. 3. 16. 


A. 1. 85, Is. 9.6. 


[A. 1. 32, Is. 11.1; 
Num. 24.17. 


Remarks. 
perhaps from dif- 
ferent MSS., see 
Credner. 
quoted as whole 
Psalm (bis). 


parts repeated. 


from Eph. 4. 8, 
Targum. 


note Christian in- 
terpolation in 
ver. 10. 

from memory(Cr.) 


from memory(Cr.) 


sense only (Cr.) 


from memory(Cr.) 
omissions. 

from memory(Cr.) 
Targum (Cr.) 


free quotation(Cr.) 
repeated. 


repeated, with 
slight variation. 
free (Cr.) 


free combination 


(Cr.) } 
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Exact. 
D. 79, Is. 30. 1-5. 


12-50; 1s.7:303..8; 
40. I-17. 


D. 65, Is. 42. 6-13 
(v. 1.) 


D. 122, Is. 43. Io. 


D. 


( 
D. 


( 


A. 1.38, Is.50.6-8. 
D. 11, Is. 51. 4, 5. 
D.17, Is. 52.5(v.1.) 
D.12, Is.52,10-15, 

53-I-12, 54.1-6. 


120, Js:.49: 6 
v.1.) 


122, Is. 49. 8 
v. 1.) 


D. 14, Is. 55. 3-13. 


D. 16, Is. 57. 1-4. 
D. 15, Is. 58.1-11 
(v. 1.) 


D. 27, Is. 58.13,14. 


D. 25, Is. 63. 15- 
19, 64. 1-12. 
D. 24, Is. 65. 1-3. 


D. 136, Is. 65. 8. 
D.135,1s.65.9-12. 
D. 81, Is.65.17-25. 


Slightly variant. 
D. 78, Is. 29.13,14. 


D. 70, Is.33.13-19. 
D. 69, Is. 35. 1-7. 


D123; .1s:.42°10; 
20. 


D. 102, Is. 50. 4. 


A. I. 50, Is. 52. 
13-53. 12. 


D. 26, +Is. 62. 10-| - 


63. 6. 








Variant. 


A.1.48, Is. 35.5, 6. 


Le oa 
Peisele hoe 


DeL22IscA2.06: 


A. 1. 52, Is. 45. 
24 (v.1.) 


D. 1388, Is. 54. 9. 
[D. 12, Is. 55. 3-5. 


[A. 1. 49, Is. 65. 
1-3. 





Remarks. 


repeated (v. 1.), 
partly from me- 
mory. 


free; cf. Matt. 11. 
5 (var.) 


cf. Mat.12.17-21, 
Targum (Cr.) 


free (Cr.) 


cf. Rom. 14. 11. 


Barn., Tert., Cypr. 


very free. 
from memory 


(€r.)] 

repeated. 
inaria for idpara; 
so Barn., Tert., 
Cyp., Amb., Aug. 


ovooeopov 


ovoonpov. 


from memory 


(Cr.)]} 


for — 
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: Exact. 


D. 85, Is.66.5-11. 


Slightly variant. 


Variant. 
Di 22e1s"66sn: 


D. 44, Is. 66. 24 
(ter). 

Di il4, Jers2.13'; 

Is.elOsarss, Jer. 


Remarks. 
from memory(Cr.) 


from memory(Cr.) 


as from Jeremiah, 
traditional com- 


SPs) bination; cf. 
Barn. 2. 
D. 28, Jer. 4. 3, 4 
(v. 1.) 
D. 28, Jer. 7.21,22.| free quotation(Cr.) 
D. 28, Jer.9. 25,26.) [A. 1. 58, Jer.9.26.| quoted freely (Cr.) 
as from Isaiah. ] 
Di72, Jer T1619, omissions. . 
D..78; Jers 31. 15|so. Matt) (2. 418 
(38.15, LXX).| through  Tar- 
gum (Cr.) 
D. 128, Jer. 31. 27] free quotation(Cr.) 
(38. 27). 
Dold; Jer, 31-33, 
32 (38. 31, 32). 
Dias a passage quoted 


‘D. 82, Ezek. 3. 
17-19. 


as from Jere- 
miah, which is 
not recognisable 
in our present 
texts. 

free quotation(Cr.) 


D. 45 repeated — simi- 

44 past s larly andequally 

3 0-'4) 1 divergent from 
| 140) 16,18. LXX. 


a): 77, Ezek. 16. cy 
- D. 21, 20. 








A. 1. 52, Ezek. 
37+ 7- 





very free (Cr.) 


[Justin has in Dial. 31 (also in Apol. 1. 51, ver. 13, from memory) a 


long quotation from Daniel, Dan. 7. 9-28; "his text can only be com- 
"pared with a single MS. of the LXX, Codex Chisianus; from this it 
differs considerably, but many of the differences reappear in the version 
"mam 7- 10, 13 are also similarly quoted in Rev., Mark, Clem. 
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Exact. 


D.106, Zach. 6.12. 


A. 1. 55, Lam. 4. 
20 (v. 1.) 


[D. 72 a passage ostensibly from Ezra, but probably an apocryphal 
tion, perhaps from Preaching of Peter» same quotation in Lactantius. 


Slightly variant. 


D. 22, +Amos 5. 
18-6. 7 (v. 1.) 
D. 107, Jonah 4. 

10,11 (v.l. Heb.) 
D. 109, Micah 4. 
1-7 (Heb. ?) 


DP, 1ls, Zach. ae 
10-3. 2 (Heb.?) 


D. 28, 41, Mal. 1. 
10-12 (v.1.) 
D. 62, +Joshua 5. 
13-15; 6.1, 2 

(v. 1.) 





D. 61, Prov. 8. 


21-36 


Variant. 


D. 19, Hos. 1. 9. 


D. 87, Joel 2. 28. 


D. 78 a. 


i, 2: 


A. 1.52, Zech. 12. 
EI, 52, 10, 


10-12. 


D. 118, 2 Sam. 7. 


14-16 


|D. 39, 1 Kings 19. 


14, 15,18. 


D. 79, Job 1. 6. 





D. 102, Hos. 10.6. 


A.1. i ae 5. 


A. 1.52, Zech. 2.6. 
D. 137, Zech. 2, 8. 
[D. 79, Zech. 3. 


D. 43, Zech. 13. 7. 


De 47,. Makut: 


'|sense only 


Remarks. 


referred to trial 


before Herod 
(Cr. 

from memory(Cr.) 
divergent from 
LXX. 
precisely as 
{ Matt. 2. 6. 


free quotations 
{ (Cr.) 


freely (Cr.)] 


- 


repeated diversely 
{note reading of © 


ae in ver. Io . 
cp. Rev. 1. “J 
diversely in Matt. 

26. 31, proo 


not 
on 


slaceg > 
(Cr) o 


Rom. 11. 3. 





coincidence 
Irenaeus. 


Christian origin 


that sth ie 
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It is impossible not to be struck with the amount 
of matter that Justin has transferred to his pages bodily. 
He has quoted nine Psalms entire, and a tenth with 
the statement (twice repeated) that it is given entire, 
though really he has only quoted twenty-three verses. 
The later chapters of Isaiah are also given with extra- 
ordinary fulness. These longer passages are generally 
quoted accurately. If Justin’s text differs from the 
received text of the LXX, it is frequently found that he 
_ has some extant authority for his reading. The way 
* in which Credner has drawn out these varieties of 
_ reading, and the results which he obtained as to the 
relations and comparative value of the different MSS., 
form perhaps the most interesting feature of his work. 
The more marked divergences in Justin may be referred 
to two causes; (1) quotation from memory, in which he 
indulges freely, especially in the shorter passages, and 
_ more in the Apology than in the Dialogue with Tryphon ; 
__ (2) in Messianic passages the use of a Targum, not 
- immediately by Justin himself but in some previous 
_- document from which he quotes, in order to introduce 
a more distinctly Christian interpretation; the coinci- 
3 dences between Justin and other Christian writers show 
_ that the text of the LXX had been thus modified in a 
_ Christian sense, generally through a closer comparison 
_ with and nearer return to the Hebrew, before his time. 
_ The instances of free quotation are not perhaps quite 
- fully given in the above list, but it will be seen that 
though they form a marked phenomenon, still more 
marked is the amount of exactness. Any long, not 
_ Messianic, passage, it appears to be the rule with Justin 
to quote exactly. Among the passages quoted freely 
_ there seem to be none of greater length than four verses. 


¢. 
aa 
ie 
ie 
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The exactness is especially remarkable in the plain 
historical narratives of the Pentateuch and the Psalms, 
though it is also evident that Justin had the MS. 
before him, and referred to. it frequently throughout 
the quotations from the latter part of Isaiah. Through 
following the arrangement of Credner we have failed 
to notice the cases of combination; these however are 
-collected by Dr. Westcott (On the Canon, p. 156). The 
most remarkable instance is in Apol. i. 52, where six 
different passages from three separate writers are in- 
terwoven together and assigned bodily to Zechariah. 
There are several more examples of mistaken ascrip- 
tion. 


The great advantage of collecting the quotations from 
the Old Testament is that we are enabled to do so in 
regard to the very same writers among whom our 
enquiry is to lie. We can thus form a general idea 
of their idiosyncracies, and we know what to expect 
when we come to examine a different class of quo- 
tations. There is, however, the element of uncertainty 
of which I have spoken above. We cannot be quite 
clear what text the writer had before him. This 
difficulty also exists, though to a less degree, when — 
we come to consider quotations from the New Testament 
in writers of an early date whom we know to have 
used our present Gospels as canonical. The text of 
these Gospels is so comparatively fixed, and we have 
such abundant materials for its reconstruction, that we 
can generally say at once whether the writer is quoting © 
from it freely or not. We have thus a certain gain, 
though at the cost of the drawback that we can no 
longer draw an inference as to the practice of individuals, _ 
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but merely attain to a general conclusion as to the 
habits of mind current in the age. This too will be 
subject to a deduction for the individual bent and 
peculiarities of the writer. We must therefore, on the 
_ whole, attach less importance to the examples under 
» this section than under that preceding. 

I chose two writers to be the subject of this ex- 
amination almost, I may say, at random, and chiefly 
because I had more convenient access to their works 
atthe time. The first of these is Irenaeus, that is to say 
the portions still extant in the Greek of his Treatise 
against Heresies’, and the second Epiphanius. 

Irenaeus is described by Dr. Tregelles ‘as a close 
and careful quoter in general from the New Testament.’ 
_ He may therefore be taken to represent a comparatively 
q high standard of accuracy. In the following table the 
4 Be etetions which are merely allusive are included in 


¥ Exact. Slightly variant. Variant. Remarks, 

3 L.Preef.Matt.10.26. 

aa 3. 2, Matt. 5. 18. quoted from Gno- 
s stics. 


Pi. 3.3, Mark 5. 31. Gnostics. 











1.3.5, Luke 14. 27.| Valentinians. 
I. 3. 5, Mark 1o. the same. 
: ok 
1.3.5, Matt. ro. 34. we.) the same. 
1.3.5, Luke A517 the same. 
d 4.8, Matt. 10. 8.| 
6. 1, Matt. 5. 
I, 7. 4, pe Seg | the snes 


: The Latin translation is not in most cases a sufficient guarantee for the 
text. The Greek has been preserved in the shape of long extracts 
hanius and others, The edition used is that of Stieren, Lipsiae, 


ne’s Introduction (ed. 1856), P- 333- 
5 ‘ E 
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Exact. 


1.8.2, Matt. 26. 38. 


[I. 8. 4, Luke 6. 
36, al.] 

I. 8. 4, Luke 7, 35 
(v. 1.) 

I. 8.5, John 1. 1, 2. 

I. 8. 5, John 1. 3 
(v. 1.) 

I. 8. 5, John 1. 4. 


I, 8.5, John 1. 14, 


T, 20. 2, Matt. 11. 
28 (?0m.). 


Slightly variant. 


1.8.2, Matt.26. 39. 


I. 8. 3, Luke g. 60. 
I. 8.3, Luke 19. 5. 


[I. 8. 4, Luke 15. 
8, al.] 
I. 8.4, Luke 2. 28. 


[I. 16.1, Luke 15. 
8; al.] 


I. 20, 2, Luke 2. 
49. 


I, 20. 2, Matt. 21. 
23. 





Variant. 


1.8.2, Matt. 27. 46. 


I. 8. 2, John 12. 27. 

I. 8.3, Luke 9. 57, 
58. 

I. 8. 3, Luke g. 61, 
62. 


1.8.4, Luke 15. 4. 


[I. 14.1, Matt. 18. 
Io, al.] 


[I. 16.3, Matt. 12. 
43, al.] 


I. 20. 2, Mark to. 
18. 


1.20.2, Lukerg.42. 


I. 20.3, Lukero.21. 
(Matt. 11, 
25.) 





1.21.2, Luker2.50. 





Remarks. 


Valentinians. 
the same. 
the same. 
the same. 


the same. 


the same. 


the same. 


the same. 
the same. 
the same. 


the same. 
the sane. 


the same. 


the same, 
the same. 


the same, 


. |the same. 
.|(the same verse 


repeated differ- 
ently. | 
Marcus. 


Marcosians. 
the same. 
the same. 


{‘memoriter’ Stie- 
ten; but comp. 
Clem. Hom. and 
Justin.) 

Marcosians. 


the same. 
the same. 


the same; [v.L, — 
comp. Marcion, 
Clem. Hom.,, 
Justin, &c.] 


Marcosians. 





A ee ee ee’, 
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Exact, Slightly variant. Variant. Remarks, 
I. 21. 2, Mark 10. Marcosians. 
36. 
iI. 11. 8, John 1. 
1-3 (?). 
III. 11. 8, Matt. 1. 
1, 18 (v. 1.) 
III. 11. 8, Mark 1. omissions. 
Tia: 


III. 22. 2, John 4.6, 

IIT. 22. 2, Matt. 26. 
38. 

IV. 26. 1,) Matt. 

IV. 40. 3,/ 13. 38. 

IV. 40. 3, Matt. 
Ey.a5. 

V.17.4, Matt.3.10. 

V. 36. 2, John 14. 
2 (or. obl.) 

Fragm. 14, Matt. 
a 











On the whole these quotations of Irenaeus seem fairly 
to deserve the praise given to them by Dr. Tregelles. 
Most of the free quotations, it will be seen, belong not 
so much to Irenaeus himself, as to the writers he is 
criticising. In some places (e. g. iv. 6. 1, which is found 
in the Latin only) he expressly notes a difference of 
text. In this very place, however, he shows that he 
is quoting from memory, as he speaks of a parallel 
passage in St. Mark which does not exist. Elsewhere 
there can be little doubt that either he or the writer 


4 before him quoted loosely from memory. Thus Luke 


xii. 50 is given as dAAo Bdaticpa éxw BanticOjvar Kal 


 mdvu érelyouat els aitd for Bantispa 8& exw BantioOjva 
Kal 7Gs ovvexopar Ews Srov tedeob7. The quotation from 
_ Matt. viii. 9 is represented as kal yap éy® td ri euavtod 
—-&€ovelav exw orparidtas cal dSovAous Kal b eav tpooTdgw 
= motovot, which is evidently free; those from Matt. xviii. 
"10, xxvii. 46, Luke ix. 57, 58, 61, 62, xiv. 27, xix. 42, 


E2 
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John i. 5, 14 (where however there appears to be some 
confusion in the text of Irenaeus), xiv. 2, also seem to 
be best explained as made from memory. 

The list given below, of quotations from the Gospels 
in the Panarium or ‘Treatise against Heresies’ of 
Epiphanius', is not intended to be exhaustive. It has 
been made from the shorter index of Petavius, and 
being confined to the ‘praecipui loci’ consists chiefly 
of passages of substantial length and entirely (I believe) 
of express quotations. It has been again necessary to 
distinguish between the quotations made directly by 
Epiphanius himself and those made by the heretical 
writers whose works he is reviewing. 





Exact. Variant. Remarks. 


426 a, Matt. 1.1; 


Slightly variant. 


Matt. 1.18 (v. 1.) 


1808, Matt. 5.18+. 


404 o, Matt. 7.15. 


88 a, Matt. 11. 7. 


1740¢, Matt. 10. 26. 





426 Bo, Matt. I. 
18-25. 


590, Matt. 5.17,18. 


72 A, Matt. 7. 6. 


303 A, Matt. 9. 17, 
16, 


71D, Matt. ro. 33. 
2748, Matt. to. 16. 
143 B, Matt.11. 18. 
254 B, Matt. 11. 28. 





430 B, Matt. 2. 13. 
44¢, Matt. 5.34,37. 


226 a, Matt. 5. 45. 


67 c, Matt. 8. 11. 
650 B, Matt. 8. 28- 
34 (par.) 


139 aB, Matt. 12. 
48 sqq. (v. 1.) 





abridged, _diver- 
gent in middle. 
Porphyry&Celsus. 


Valentinians. 


Basilidians. 


Marcion. 
Basilidians, “ 
Gnostics. 


Marcosians. 
Ebionites. 


1 Ed. Dindorf, Lipsiae, 1859. [The index given in vol. iii. p. 893 sqq. 
contains many inaccuracies, and is, indeed, of little use for identifying the 
passages of Scripture.] 
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Exact. 








Slightly variant. 


33 A, Matt. 23. 5. 


59 oD, Matt. tm 
10-12. 


59 D, Matt. 19. 6. 


50 a, Matt. 28. 19. 

427 B, Mark 1. 1, 
2 (v. 1) 

428 ©, Mark 1. 4. 


400 p, Matt. 19. 6; 
Mark to. 9. 





Variant. 


464 B, Matt. 12. 
a2 


218 bp, Matt. 15. 
4-6 (or. obl.) 
4900, Matt. 15. 20, 

Mark 7. 21, 

22, 
490 a, Matt. 18. 8. 
Mark 9. 43. 


679 Bo, Matt. 13. 
24-30, 37-39. 
1528, Matt. 5.17. 


81 a, Matt. 19. 12. 

97 D, Matt. 22. 30. 

36 Bo, Matt. 23. 
23, 25; 23. 18- 
20 (5.35); Mark 
7-11-13; Matt. 
23. 18. 

226 a. Matt. 23. 
29; Luke 11.47. 

281A, Matt. 23. 35. 

508 o, Matt. 25.34. 

146 a B, Matt. 26. 
17,18; Mark 14. 
12-14; Luke 22. 
g-I1. 

279, Matt. 26. 24. 

390 B, Matt. 21. 
33, par. 


457 D, Mark 3. 29; 
Matt. 12, 37; 
Luke 12. 10. 


650 oc, Matt. 8. 
28-34; Mark 5. 
1-20; Luke 8. 
26-39. 





Remarks. 


Theodotus. 


Ptolemaeus. 


\ compression. 


Manes. 


remarkable com- 
position, pro- 
bably from me- 
mory. 


composition. 


narrative. 


singular composi- 
tion. 


narrative. 
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Exact. 


144 p, Luke 1. 34, 
35 (v.1.) 
154, Luke 2.14. 


322 p, Luke 5.14 
(v. 1.) 





Slightly variant. 


115 B, Luke 1. 34, 
35- 


155 a B, Luke 2. 
48, 49. 
155 co, Luke 3. 23. 


181 c, Luke 3. 17. 


325 a, Luke 7. 27. 

325 B, Luke 7. 36- 
38. 

326 p, Luke 8, 23; 
Matt. 8. 26. 


194 p, Luke 9. 58. 





Variant. 

218 p, Matt. 15. 
4-9; Mark 7. 
6-13. 

224 c, Mark 7. 13. 

1045 o, Mark 14. 
61; 52: 


95 a, Luke 1. 76, 
17. 


154 D, Luke 2.11. 


428 p, Luke 1, 1-4. 


205 p, Luke 8. 
10; Mark 4.11; 
Matt. 13. 11. 


194 D, Luke 9. 61. 


194 p, Luke 9. 62. 

254 o, Luke to. 
21, 22; Matt. 
II, 25-27. 

255 B, Luke 12.50. 





Remarks, 


Ptolemaeans. 


strange composi- 
tion. 
Marcion. 


Valentinians. 


Marcion. 
the same. 


the same (and Epi- 
phanius ?). 

Valentinians. 

the same. 

‘the same. _ 


Marcosians. 


the same, 


[These last five quotations have already been given under Irenaeus, whom 
Epiphanius is transcribing.] 





464 p, Luke 12.9; 
Matt. Io. 33. 
181 B, Luke 14.27. 
4014, Luke 21.34. 
143 0, Luke 24. 

42 (v. 1.) 
349 o, Luke 24. 
38, 39- 








composition. 


Valentinians. 


Marcion. 


Sa — a 2 





: 


1 x f Nee. 
a ge ee ee ee, ee eT aT ee a ee ee ee 


j 
; 
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; Exact. Slightly variant. Variaut. Remarks. 
‘i 384 B, John1.1-3. , 
a 148 a, John 1. 23. 
i 148 B, John 2. 16, 
17. 
89 ©, John 3. 12. Gnostics. 


274 a, John 3. 14. 
59 ©, John 5. 46. aa 
162 B, John 5. 8. 
66 c. John 5.17. 
919 a, John 5. 18. 
117 D, John 6.15. | « 
89 D, John 6. 53. the same. 
279 D, John 6. 70. 
279 B, John 8. 44. 
463 D, John 8. 4o. Theodotus. 
148 B, John 12. 41. 
153 a, John 12. 22. 
75 ©, John 14. 6. 
919 c, John 14.10. 
921 D, John 17. 3. 
279 bp, John 17. 
£3)/12- 











119 D, John 18.36. 


It is impossible here not to notice the very large 
amount of freedom in the quotations. The exact quo- 
tations number only fifteen, the slightly variant thirty- 
seven, and the markedly variant forty. By far the 
_ larger portion of this last class and several instances 
4 in the second it seems most reasonable to refer to the 
habit of quoting from memory. This is strikingly 
illustrated. by the passage 117 D, where the retreat of 
“a Jesus, and His disciples to Ephraim is treated as a con- 
_ sequence of the attempt ‘to make Him king’ (John vi. 
y 15), though in reality it did not take place till after the 
raising of Lazarus and just before the Last Passover 
- (see John xi. 54). A very remarkable case of com- 
i bination is found in 36 BC, where a single quotation 
is made up of a cento of no less than six separate 
_ passages taken from all three Synoptic Gospels and 
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in the most broken order. Fusions so complete as this 
are usually the result of unconscious acts of the mind, 
i.e. of memory. A curious instance of the way in 
which the Synoptic parallels are blended together in 
a compound which differs from each and all of them 
is presented in 437 D (7@ BAacdnwodvT eis TO TvEdpa 


\ ed > P) / peas x . a a 7 + 
TO Gylov ovK apeOnoeTat aiTw@ ovTe Ev TH Viv aiGve OUTE — 


év T@ péAAovtt). Another example of Epiphanius’ manner 
in skipping backwards and forwards from one Synoptic 
to another may be seen in 218 D, which is made up 
of Matt. xv. 4-9 and Mark vii. 6-13. A strange mistake 
is made in 428 D, where wapykoAovOnkdre is taken with 
Tois avTonTas Kal danpéras tod Adyov. Many kinds of 
variation find examples in these quotations of Epiphanius, 
to some of which we may have occasion to allude more 
particularly later on. . 

It should be remembered that these are not by any 
means selected examples. Neither Irenaeus nor Epi- 
phanius are notorious for free quotation — Irenaeus 
indeed is rather the reverse. Probably a much more 
plentiful harvest of variations would have been obtained 
e.g. from Clement of Alexandria, from whose writings 
numerous instances of quotation following the sense 
only, of false ascription, of the blending of passages, 
of quotations from memory, are given in the treatise 
of Bp. Kaye’. Dr. Westcott has recently collected? 
the quotations from Chrysostom On the Priesthood, 
with the result that about one half present variations 
from the Apostolic texts, and some of these variations, 


1 Some Account of the Writings and Opinions of Clement of Alexandria, 
P- 497 sqq- 

2 In the new Preface to his work on the Canon (4th edition, 1875), 
p- xxxii. 
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_ which he gives at length, are certainly very much to 
the point. 

I fear we shall have seemed to delay too long upon 

this first preliminary stage of the enquiry, but it is highly 

_ desirable that we should start with a good broad in- 

ductive basis to go upon. We have now an instrument 

in our hands by which to test the alleged quotations 

in the early writers; and, rough and approximate as 

- that instrument must still be admitted to be, it is at 
least much better than none at all. 





CHATTER Hi. 


THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. 


To go at all thoroughly into all the questions that 
may be raised as to the date and character of the 
Christian writings in the early part of the second cen- 
tury would need a series of somewhat elaborate mono- 
graphs, and, important as it is that the data should be 
fixed with the utmost attainable precision, the scaf- 
folding thus raised would, in a work like the present, 
be out of proportion to the superstructure erected upon 
it. These are matters that must be decided by the 
authority of those who have made the provinces to 
which they belong a subject of special study: all we can 
do will be to test the value of the several authorities in 
passing. ; 

In regard to Clement of Rome, whose First (genuine) 
Epistle to the Corinthians is the first writing that meets 
us, the author of ‘ Supernatural Religion’ is quite right in 
saying that ‘the great mass of critics . . . assign the 
composition of the Epistle to the end of the first cen- 
tury (A.D. 95-100)’ There is as usual a right and a 
left wing in the array of critics. The right includes 
several of the older writers; among the moderns the 


1 §. R.i. p. 221, and note. 
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most conspicuous figure is the Roman Catholic Bishop 
_Hefele. Tischendorf also, though as it is pointed out 
somewhat inconsistently, leans to this side. According 
to their opinion the Epistle would be written shortly 
before A.D. 70. On the left, the names quoted are 
Volkmar, Baur, Scholten, Stap, and Schwegler’. Baur 
' contents himself with the remark that the Epistle to 
the Corinthians, ‘as one of the oldest documents of 
Christian antiquity, might have passed without question 
as a writing of the Roman Clement, had not this 
Clement become a legendary person and had so many 
spurious works palmed off upon him’. But it is surely 
no argument to say that because a certain number of 
extravagant and spurious writings are attributed to 
Clement, therefore one so sober and consistent with his 
position, and one so well attested as this, is not likely to 
have been written by him. The contrary inference 
_ would be the more reasonable, for if Clement had not 
been an important person, and if he had left no known 
and acknowledged writings, divergent parties in the 
_ Church would have had no reason for making use of 
his name. But arguments of this kind cannot have 
much weight. Probably not one half of the writings 
_ attributed to Justin Martyr are genuine; but no one 
_ on that account doubts the Apologies and the Dialogue 
_ with Tryphon. . 
_ Schwegler®, as is his wont, has developed the opinion 
of Baur, adding some reasons of his own. Such as, that 
2 the letter shows Pauline tendencies, while ‘according to 
‘the most certain traditions’ Clement was a follower of 















1 §. R. i. p. 222, n. 3. 
2 Lehrb. chr. Dogmengesch. p. 74 (p. 82 S. R.?). 
8 Das nachapost. Zeitalter, p. 126 sq. 
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St. Peter; but the evidence for the Epistle (Polycarp, 
Dionysius of Corinth, A.D. 165-175, Hegesippus, and 
Irenaeus in the most express terms) is much older and 
better than these ‘most certain traditions’ (Tertullian 
and Origen), even if they proved anything: ‘in the 
Epistle of Clement use is made of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews; but surely, according to any sober canons 
of criticism, the only light in which this argument can 
be regarded is as so much evidence for the Epistle to 
the Hebrews: the Epistle implies a development of the 
episcopate which ‘demonstrably’ (nachweislich) did 
not take place until during the course of the second 
century; what the ‘demonstration’ is does not appear, 
and indeed it is only part of the great fabric of hypo- 
thesis that makes up the Tiibingen theory. 

Volkmar strikes into a new vein!. The Epistle of 
Clement presupposes the Book of Judith; but the Book 
of Judith must be dated A.D. 117-118 ; and therefore the ~ 
Epistle of Clement will fall about A.D. 125. What is the 
ground for this reasoning? It consists in a theory, which 
Volkmar adopted and developed from Hitzig, as to the 
origin of the Book of Judith. That book is an alle- 
gorical or symbolical representation of events in the 
early part of the rising of the Jews under Barcochba ; 
Judith is Judaea, Nebuchadnezzar Trajan; Assyria 
stands for Syria, Nineveh for Antioch, Arphaxad for 
a Parthian king Arsaces, Ecbatana for Nisibis or perhaps 
Batnae; Bagoas is the eunuch-service in general; Holo- 
fernes is the Moor Lucius Quietus. Out of these 
elements an elaborate historical theory is constructed, 
which Ewald and Fritzsche have taken the trouble to 


' Der Ursprung unserer Evangelien, p. 64; compare Fritzsche, art. 
‘Judith’ in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexicon, 
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refute on historical grounds. To us it is very much as 
if Ivanhoe were made out to be an allegory of inci- 
dents in the French Revolution; or as if the ‘tale of 
Troy divine’ were, not a nature-myth or Euemeristic 
legend of long past ages, but a symbolical representa- 
tion of events under the Pisistratidae. 

Examples such as this are apt to draw from the 
English reader a sweeping condemnation of German 
criticism, and yet they are really only the sports or 
freaks of an exuberant activity. The long list given 
in ‘Supernatural Religion’’ of those who maintain the 
middle date of Clement’s Epistle (A.D. 95-100) includes 
apparently all the English writers, and among a number 

_of Germans the weighty names of Bleek, Ewald, Gie- 
seler, Hilgenfeld, Kostlin, Lipsius, Laurent, Reuss, and 
_ Ritschl. From the point of view either of authority or 
_ of argument there can be little doubt which is the 
‘soundest and most judicious decision. 

_ Now what is the bearing of the Epistle of Clement 
upon the question of the currency and authority of the 
_ Synoptic Gospels? There are two passages of some 
length which are without doubt evangelical quotations, 
_ though whether they are derived from the Canonical 
Gospels or not may be doubted. 

_ The first passage occurs in c. xiii. It will be necessary 
_to give it in full with the Synoptic parallels, in order to 





























_ ! Vol. i. p. 221,n, I feel it due to the author to say that I have found 
his long lists of references, though not seldom faulty, very useful. I wil- 
lingly acknowledge the justice of his claim to have ‘ fully laid before readers 
ie actual means of judging of the accuracy of every statement which has 
been made’ (Preface to sixth edition, p. Ixxx). 
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Matt. v. 7, vi. 14, Vii. 
Toco: 


v. 7. Blessed are 
the pitiful, for they 
shall be pitied. vi. 
14. For if ye for- 
give men their tres- 
passes, etc. vii. 12. 
All things therefore 
whatsoever ye would 
that men should do 
unto you, even so do 
ye unto them. vii. 2. 
For with what.judg- 
ment ye judge, ye 
shall be judged: and 
with what measure 
ye mete, it shall be 
' measured unto you. 


Matt. v. 7, vi. 14, 
vii. £2, 2. 

Vv. 7. pakdpiot of 
éXenpoves OTL avTot 
édenOnoovra., 

vi. 14. €ay yap d- 
ire trois av0, Ta mapa- 
TTopata avrav. 

vii. 12. mavra ody 
iva 


60a éav GédnrTe 


To@cw div of avO, 


Clem. ad Cor. c. xiii. 

[Especially _ re- 
membering the word 
of the Lord Jesus 
which he spake... . 
For thus he said:] 
Pity ye, that ye may 
be pitied: forgive, 
that it may be for- 


‘given unto you. As 


ye do, so shall it 
be done unto you: 
as ye give, so shall 
it be given unto you: 
as ye judge, so shall 
it be judged unto 
you: as ye are kind, 
so shall kindness be 
shown unto you: 


with what measure 
ye mete, with it shall 
it be measured unto 
you. 


Clem. ad Cor. c. Xiii. 


édecire wa éden- 


Onre. 


dpiere iva aed 


en 
UpLY, 


@S TOLELTE OUT TroLN- 
Onoerar ipiv. 


Luke vi. 36, 37, 31, 
vi. 38, 37, 38. 


vi. 36. Be ye mer- 


ciful, etc. vi. 397. AG== 


quit, and ye shall be 
acquitted. vi. 31. 
And as ye would 
that they should do 
unto you, do ye 
also unto them like- 
wise, vi. 38. Give, 
and it shall be given 
unto you. vi. 37. 
And judge not, and 


ye shall not be 
judged. 
For with what 


measure ye mete, it 
shall be measured 
unto you again. 


Luke vi. 36, 37, 31, 
38, 37- 


vi. 36. yiveoOe oik- 


, 
Tippoves, K.T.A, 


Vi. 37. amoNvere Kat 


amodvénoer be, 


vi. 31. kal Kxadds 
Oédere 


tpiv of avOpamo Kat 


va Toacw 


s ea esi aa m , 
FE hen Sa a eae ep em 


y bes mil wi ae: - 4 
ep eg ee ee at ae 


a ee 7“ 
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Matt. v.7, vi. 14, vii. Clem. ad Cor. c. xiii. Luke vi. 36, 37, 31, 



















12,2. 295-37. 
oUTws Kat tpeis movetre tpeis roveire avTois 
avTois. Opolws. 
| ws didore ovrws S0- ~—Vi. 38. Sidore, Kal 
om? . Onoerat piv. Sobjoerar bpiv. 
3 Vii. 2. €v@ yap Kpi- = @s_—pivere ovTws ~—Vi. 37. Kal fy Kpl- 
pate xpiverexpiOnoecbe. xpiOnoerae dpiv. vete kal ov put) KplOijre. 
as xpnoTever be ovTas 


xpnorevOnoerar bir. 


ze s a , - = “ B) ee 
kal & @ pérpe @ pétpm perpeire ev Vi. 38. TO yap avTo@ 
- a me 4 © a > 
perpeite perpnOnoerar atr@perpnOnoeratipiv. ETP © pETpELTE avTi- 
tpiv. perpnOnoera vpiv. 


We are to determine whether this quotation was 
taken from the Canonical Gospels. Let us try to 
balance the arguments on both sides as fairly as pos- 
sible. Dr. Lightfoot writes in his note upon the passage 
as follows: ‘As Clement’s quotations are often very 
loose, we need not go beyond the Canonical Gospels 
for the source of this passage. The resemblance to 
_ the original is much closer here, than it is for instance 
_ in his account of Rahab above, § 12. The hypothesis 
_ therefore that Clement derived the saying from oral 
tradition, or from some lost Gospel, is not needed.’ 
_ (1) No doubt it is true that Clement does often quote 
_ loosely. The difference of language, taking the parallel 
_ clauses one by one, is not greater than would be found 
in many of his quotations from the Old Testament. 
(2) Supposing that the order of St. Luke is followed, 
there will be no greater dislocation than e. g. in the 
"quotation from Deut. ix. 12-14 and Exod. xxxii. (7, 8), 
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in the order Deut. xiii. 1-3, 9, 5, 3, and elsewhere. The 
composition of a passage from different places in the 
same book, or more often from places in different books, 
such as would be the case if Clement was following 
Matthew, frequently occurs in his quotations from the 
Old Testament. (3) We have no positive evidence of 
the presence of this passage in any non-extant Gospel. 
(4) Arguments from the manner of quoting the Old 
Testament to the manner of quoting the New must 
always be to a certain extent a fortiori, for it is unde- 
niable that the New Testament did not as yet stand 
upon the same footing of respect and authority as the 
Old, and the scarcity of MSS. must have made it less 
accessible. In the case of converts from Judaism, the 
Old Testament would have been largely committed to 


memory in youth, while the knowledge of the New | 


would be only recently acquired. These considerations 
seem to favour the hypothesis that Clement is quoting 
from our Gospels. 

But on the other hand it may be urged, (1) that the 
parallel adduced by Dr. Lightfoot, the story of Rahab, 
is not quite in point, because it is narrative, and nar- 
rative both in Clement and the other writers of his time 
is dealt with more freely than discourse. (2) The pas- 
sage before us is also of greater length than is usual in 
Clement’s free quotations. I doubt whether as long a 


piece of discourse can be found treated with equal — 


freedom, unless it is the two doubtful cases in c. viii 
and c. xxix. (3) It will not fail to be noticed that the 
passage as it stands in Clement has a roundness, a com- 
pactness, a balance of style, which give it an individual 
and independent appearance. Fusions effected by an 


unconscious process of thought are, it is true, sometimes 
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marked by this completeness; still there is a difficulty 
in supposing the terse antitheses of the Clementine ver- 
sion to be derived from the fuller, but more lax and dis- 
connected, sayings in our Gospels. (4) It is noticed 
in ‘Supernatural Religion!’ that the particular phrase 
xpnoreverde has at least a partial parallel in Justin 
(yéveoOe xpnotol kal oixrippoves), though it has none in the 
Canonical Gospels. This may seem to point to a docu- 
mentary source no longer extant. 

Doubtless light would be thrown upon the question if 
we only knew what was the common original of the two 
Synoptic texts. How do they come to be so like and 
yet so different as they are? How do they come to be 
so strangely broken up? The triple synopsis, which has 
to do more with narrative, presents less difficulty, but 
the problem raised by these fragmentary parallelisms 
in discourse is dark and complex in the extreme; yet if 
it were only solved it would in all probability give us 
_ the key to a wide class of phenomena. The differences 
_ in these extra-canonical quotations do not exceed the 
differences between the Synoptic Gospels themselves ; 
_ yet by far the larger proportion of critics regard the 
_ resemblances in the Synoptics as due to a common 
_ written source used either by all three or by two of 
them. The critics have not however, I believe, given 
any satisfactory explanation of the state of dispersion 
_in which the fragments of this latter class are found. 


aa 


atid 
























1 i. p. 226. 
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Looking at the arguments on both sides, so far as 
we can give them, I incline on the whole to the opinion 
that Clement is not quoting directly from our Gospels, 
but I am quite aware of the insecure ground on which 
this opinion rests. It is a nice balance of probabilities, 
and the element of ignorance is so large that the con- 


clusion, whatever it is, must be purely provisional. Any- — 


thing like confident dogmatism on the subject seems 
to me entirely out of place. 


Very much the same is to be said of the second pas- 


sage in c. xlvi compared with Matt. xxvi. 24, xviii. 6, 
or Luke xvii.1, 2. It hardly seems necessary to give 
the passage in full, as this is already done in ‘ Super- 
natural Religion,’ and it does not differ materially from 
that first quoted, except that it is less complicated and 
the supposition of a quotation from memory somewhat 
easier. The critic indeed dismisses the question sum- 
marily enough. He says that ‘the slightest comparison 
of the passage with our Gospels is sufficient to convince 


any unprejudiced mind that it is neither a combination 
1? 


of texts nor a quotation from memory’. But this very 


confident assertion is only the result of the hasty and 
superficial examination that the author has given to the 
facts. He has set down the impression that a modern 
might receive, at the first blush, without having given 
any more extended study to the method of the patristic 
quotations. I do not wish to impute blame to him for 
this, because we are all sure to take up some points 
superficially ; but the misfortune is that he has spent 
his labour in the wrong place. He has, in a manner, 
revived the old ecclesiastical argument from authority 
by heaping together references, not always quite di- 


1 i, p. 228. 
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gested and sifted, upon points that often do not need 

them, and he has neglected that consecutive study of 

the originals which alone could imbue his mind with 
their spirit and place him at the proper point of view 
for his enquiry. 
The hypothesis that Clement’s quotation is made 
_ memoriter from our Gospel is very far from being 
_ inadmissible. Were it not that the other passage seems 
to lean the other way, I should be inclined to regard 
_ it as quite the most probable solution. Such a fusion 
* is precisely what would and frequently does take place 
in quoting from memory. It is important to notice 
the key phrases in the quotation. The opening phrases 
oval TO avOpdm@ exelvm’ Kaddv iv ait@ «i odk éyevijOn are 
found exactly (though with omissions) in Matt. xxvi. 24. 
Clement has in common with the Synoptists all the more 
marked expressions but two, oxavdadicat (-on Synoptics), 
the unusual word pddos (Matt., Mark), xaramovricOjvat 
(-6n Matt.), ets ryv OdAaccav (Mark, Luke), éva rév pxpdv 
(wou Clement, rovrwv Synoptics). He differs from them, 
so far as phraseology is concerned, only in writing once 
(the second time he agrees with the Synoptics) rév 
€xAextGv pov for rév ptxpSv rodrwr, by an easy paraphrase, 
and wepireOjvac where Mark and Luke have zepixera 
_ and Matthew xpewacdj. But on the other hand, it should 
_ be noticed that Matthew has, besides this variation, @& 
_ 7 meAdyer tis Oaddoons, where the two companion 
_ Gospels have els riv 0¢Aaccay ; where he has xarazovrio A, 
_ Mark has BéBaAnras and Luke éppimra; and in the 
_ important phrase for ‘it were better’ all the three 
Gospels differ, Matthew having cvppéper, Mark xaddy 
éorw, and Luke Avoirede?; so that it seems not at all 
too much to say that Clement does not differ from 
~~ F2 
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the Synoptics more than they differ from each other. 
The remarks that the author makes, in a general way, 
upon these differences lead us to ask whether he has 
ever definitely put to himself the question, How did 
they arise? He must be aware that the mass of 
German authorities he is so fond of quoting admit of 
only two alternatives, that the Synoptic writers copied 
either from the same original or from each other, and 
that the idea of a merely oral tradition is scouted in 
Germany. But if this is the case, if so great a freedom 
has been exercised in transcription, is it strange that 
Clement (or any other writer) should be equally free 
in quotation? 

The author rightly notices—though he does not seem 
quite to appreciate its bearing—the fact that Marcion 
and some codices (of the Old Latin translation) insert, 
as Clement does, the phrase «i ox éyervijy 7 in the 
text of St. Luke. Supposing that this were the text 
of St. Luke’s Gospel which Clement had before him, 
it would surely be so much easier to regard his quo- 
tation as directly taken from the Gospel; but the truer 
view perhaps would be that we have here an instance 
(and the number of such instances in the older MSS. 
is legion) of the tendency to interpolate by the insertion 
of parallel passages from the same or from the other 
Synoptic Gospels. Clement and Marcion (with the Old 
Latin) will then confirm each other, as showing that 
even at this early date the two passages, Matt. xxvi. 24 
and Matt. xviii. 6 (Luke xvii. 2), had already begun 
to be combined. . 

There is one point more to be noticed before we leave 
the Epistle of Clement. There is a quotation from 
Isaiah in this Epistle which is common to it with the 
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first two Synoptics. Of this Volkmar writes as follows, 
giving the words of Clement, c. xv, ‘The Scripture says 
somewhere, This people honoureth me with their lips, 
but their heart is far from me,’ (otros 6 Aads rots yerAeoty 
Me TYG 7) be Kapdia aitav Téppw ameotw an eyodr). ‘This 
“Scripture” the writer found in Mark vii. 6 (followed 
in Matt. xv. 8), and in that shape he could not at once 
remember where it stood in the Old Testament. It 
is indeed Mark’s peculiar reproduction of Is. xxix. 13, 
in opposition to the original and the LXX. A further 
proof that the Roman Christian has here our Synoptic 
text in his mind, may be taken from c. xiii, where he 
quotes Jer. ix. 24 with equal divergence from the LXX, 
after the precedent of the Apostle (1 Cor. i. 31, 2 Cor. 
x. 17) whose letters he expressly refers to (c. xlvii)!.’ 
It is difficult here to avoid the conclusion that Clement 
is quoting the Old Testament through the medium of 
our Gospels. The text of the LXX is this, éyyfCer por 
6 Aads obros Ev TH oTduatt adtod Kal ev Tois xelheow adrdv 
Tysdolv pe. Clement has the passage exactly as it is 
given in Mark (6 Aads otros Matt.), except that he writes 
admeotw where both of the Gospels have dméye. with 
the LXX. The passage is not Messianic, so that the 
variation cannot be referred to a Targum; and though 
A. and six other MSS. in Holmes and Parsons omit év 
_ 7 oTdpatt avrod (through wrong punctuation—Credner), 
still there is no MS. authority whatever, and naturally 
_ could not be, for the omission of éyyife. pou. . Kat and 
3 for the change of riywéow to riya. There can be little 
- doubt that this was a free quotation in the original 
_ of the Synoptic Gospels, and it is in a high degree 
_ probable that it has passed through them into Clement 


; 
; 























1 Der Ursprung, p. 138. 
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of Rome. It might perhaps be suggested that Clement 
was possibly quoting the earlier document, the original 
of our Synoptics, but this suggestion seems to be ex- 
cluded both by his further deviation from the LXX in 
areorw, and also by the phenomena of the last quotation 
we have been discussing, which are certainly of a secondary 
character. Altogether I cannot but regard this passage 
as the strongest evidence we possess for the use of the 
Synoptic Gospels by Clement; it seems to carry the 
presumption that he did use them up to a considerable 
degree of probability. 

It is rather singular that Volkmar, whose speculations 
about the Book of Judith we have seen above, should 
be so emphatic as he is in asserting the use of all three 
Synoptics by Clement. We might almost, though not 
quite, apply with a single change to this critic a sentence 
originally levelled at Tischendorf, to the intent that ‘he 
systematically adopts the latest (earliest) possible or 
impossible dates for all the writings of the first two 
centuries, but he is able to admit the use of the third 
and fourth Synoptics (the publication of which he places 
respectively in 100 and 110 A.D.) by throwing forward the 
date of Clement’s Epistle, through the Judith-hypothesis, 
to A.D. 125. We may however accept the assertion for 
what it is worth, as coming from a mind something less 
than impartial, while we reject the concomitant theories. 
For my own part I do not feel able to speak with quite 
the same confidence, and yet upon the whole the evi- 
dence, which on a single instance might seem to incline 
the other. way, does appear to favour the conclusion 
that Clement used our present Canonical Gospels. 


°F 
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2. 


There is not, so far as I am aware, any reason to 
complain of the statement of opinion in ‘Supernatural 
Religion’ as to the date of the so-called Epistle of 
Barnabas. Arguing then entirely from authority, we 
may put the terminus ad quem at about 130 A.D. 
The only writer who is quoted as placing it later is 
Dr. Donaldson, who has perhaps altered his mind in the 
later edition of his work, as he now writes: ‘Most 
(critics) have been inclined to place it not later than the 
first quarter of the second century, and all the indica- 
tions of a date, though very slight, point to this period?.’ 

The most important issue is raised on a quotation 
in c. iv, ‘Many are called but few chosen,’ in the 
Greek of the Codex Sinaiticus [xporéyoper, pijrore, os 
yéyparrat|, odAol KAnrot, ddAlyou 8& éxAexTol edpeOGuev. This 
corresponds exactly with Matt. xxii. 14, woAAol yap elow 
kAntoi, dAtyou d€ éxAexrot. The passage occurs twice in 
our present received text of St. Matthew, but in xx. 16 
it is probably an interpolation. There also occurs in 
_ 4 Ezra (2 Esdras) viii. 3 the sentence, ‘Many were 
created but few shall be saved*’ |Our author spends 
several pages in the attempt to prove that this is the 
original of the quotation in Barnabas and not the 
4 saying in St. Matthew. We have the usual positiveness 
_ of statement: ‘There can be no doubt that the sense 
of the reading in 4 Ezra is exactly that of the Epistle.’ 
‘It is impossible to imagine a saying more irrelevant 
1! The Apostolical Fathers (London, 1874), p. 273- 

_ # The original Greek of this work is lost, but in the text as reconstructed 


by Hilgenfeld from five still extant versions (Latin, Syriac, Ethiopic, 
a Arabi, Armenian) the verse runs thus, woAAol péy sc dAtryou 5e 
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to its context than “Many are called but few chosen” 
in Matt. xx. 16, where it is indeed spurious, though the 
relevancy of it might very well be maintained. In 
Matt. xxii. 14, where the saying is genuine, ‘it is clear 
that the facts distinctly contradict the moral that “few 
are chosen.”’ When we come to a passage with a fixed 
idea it is always easy to get out of it what we wish 
to find. As to the relevancy or irrelevancy of the 
clause in Matt. xxii. 14 I shall say nothing, because 
it is in either case undoubtedly genuine. But it is 
surely a strange paradox to maintain that the words 
‘Many were created but few shall be saved’ are nearer 
in meaning to ‘Many are called but few chosen’ than 
the repetition of those very words themselves. Our 
author has forgotten to notice that Barnabas has used 
the precise word xAnrof just before; indeed it is the 
very point on which his argument turns, ‘because we 
are called do not let us therefore rest idly upon our 
oars; Israel was called to great privileges, yet they 
were abandoned by God as we see them; let us there- 
fore also take heed, for, as it is written, many are 
called but few chosen.’ I confess I find it difficult to 
conceive anything more relevant, and equally so to see 
any special relevancy, in the vague general statement 
‘Many were created but few shall be saved.’ 

But even if it were not so, if it were really a question 
between similarity of context on the one hand and iden- 
tity of language on the other, there ought to be no hesi- 
tation in declaring that to be the original of the quo- 
tation in which the language was identical though the 
context might be somewhat different. Any one who 
has studied patristic quotations will know that context 
counts for very little indeed. What could be more to all 
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appearance remote from the context than the quotation 
in Heb. i. 7, ‘Who maketh his angels spirits and his 
ministers a flaming fire’? where the original is certainly 
referring to the powers of nature, and means ‘who 
maketh the winds his messengers and a flame of fire 
his minister; with the very same sounds we have a 
complete inversion of the sense. This is one of the most 
frequent phenomena, as our author cannot but know’. 

Hilgenfeld, in his edition of the Epistle of Barnabas, 
repels somewhat testily the imputation of Tischendorf, 
who criticises him as if he supposed that the saying in 
St. Matthew was not directly referred to”. This Hilgen- 
feld denies to be the case. In regard to the use of 
the word yéypamra introducing the quotation, the same 
writer urges reasonably enough that it cannot surprise 
us at a time when we learn from Justin Martyr that 
the Gospels were read regularly at public worship; it 
ought not however to be pressed too far as involving 
a claim to special divine inspiration, as the same word 
is used in the Epistle in regard to the apocryphal book 
of Enoch, and it is clear also from Justin that the Canon 

of the Gospels was not yet formed but only forming. 
_ The clause, ‘Give to every one that asketh of thee’ 
(xavri 7 airodvri ce dfdov), though admitted into the 
text of c. xix by Hilgenfeld and Weizsicker, is wanting 
in the Sinaitic MS., and the comparison with Luke vi. 30 
or Matt. v. 42 therefore cannot be insisted upon. 

The passage ‘ [in order that He might show that] He 
‘came not to call the righteous but sinners’ (iva def Ore 

1 A curious instance of disregard of context is to be seen in Tertullian’s 
___ reading of John i. 13, which he referred to Christ, accusing the Valentinians 
of falsification because they had the ordinary reading (cf. Ronsch, Das Neue 


Testament Tertullian’s, pp. 252, 654). Compare also p. 24 above. 
2 Novum Testamentum extra Canonem Receptum, Fasc. ii. p. 69. 
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ov« 7AGEv Kad€oat dikalovs GAAG GpuaptwAods*) is removed 
by the hypothesis of an interpolation which is sup- 
ported by a precarious argument from Origen, and also 
by the fact that eis perdvorav has been added (clearly 
from Luke v. 32) by later hands both to the text of 
Barnabas and in Matt. ix.13”. This theory of an in- 
terpolation is easily advanced, and it is drawn so entirely 
from our ignorance that it can seldom be positively dis- 
proved, but it ought surely to be alleged with more con- 
vincing reasons than any that are put forward here. We 
now possess six MSS. of the Epistle of Barnabas, in- 
cluding the famous Codex Sinaiticus, the accuracy of 
which in the Biblical portions can be amply tested, and 
all of these six MSS., without exception, contain the 
passage. The addition of the words «is perdvovay repre- 
sents much more the kind of interpolations that were at 
all habitual. The interpolation hypothesis, as I said, is 
easily advanced, but the ouus probandi must needs lie 
heavily against it. In accepting the text as it stands we 
simply obey the Baconian maxim hypotheses non fin- 
gimus, but it is strange, and must be surprising to a 
philosophic mind, to what an extent the more extreme 
representatives of the negative criticism have gone back 
to the most condemned parts of the scholastic method ; 
inconvenient facts are explained away by hypotheses as 
imaginary and unverifiable as the ‘cycles and epicycles’ 
by which the schoolmen used to explain the motions of 
the heavenly bodies. 

‘If however, the author continues, the passage ‘ origi- 
nally formed part of the text, it is absurd to affirm that 
it is any proof of the use or existence of the first Gospel.’ 
‘Absurd’ is under the circumstances a rather strong 


dt 2 S. R. i. p. 250 sqq. 
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word to use; but, granting that it would have been 
even ‘absurd’ to allege this passage, if it had stood 
alone, as a sufficient proof of the use of the Gospel, 
it does not follow that there can be any objection to 
the more guarded statement that it invests the use of 
the Gospel with a certain antecedent probability. No 
doubt the quotation may have been made from a lost 
Gospel, but here again eis addavés tov piOov avevéyKas ovK 
éxe €Aeyxov—there is no verifying that about which we 
: know nothing. The critic may multiply Gospels as 
' much as he pleases and an apologist at least will not 
quarrel with him, but it would be more to the point if 
he could prove the existence in these lost writings of 
matter conflicting with that contained in the extant 
Gospels. As it is, the only result of these unverifiable 
hypotheses is to raise up confirmatory documents in a 
quarter where apologists have not hitherto claimed them. 

We are delaying, however, too long upon points of 
quite secondary importance. Two more passages are ad- 
duced ; one, an application of Ps. cx (The Lord said unto 
_ my Lord) precisely as in Matt. xxii. 44, and the other a 
_ saying assigned to our Lord, ‘ They who wish to see me 
and lay hold on my kingdom must receive me through 
_ affliction and suffering. Of neither of these can we 
speak positively. There is perhaps a slight probability 
_ that the first was suggested by our Gospel, and con- 
_ sidering the character of the verifiable quotations in 
_ Barnabas, which often follow the sense only and not 
_ the words, the second may be ‘a free reminiscence of 
_ Matt. xvi. 24 compared with Acts xiv. 22,’ but it is 
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apocryphal Gospel. 
_ It should perhaps be added that Lardner and Dr. 
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Westcott both refer to a quotation of Zech. xiii. 7 
which appears in the common text of the Epistle in 
a form closely resembling that in which the quotation 
is given in Matt. xxvi. 31 and diverging from the LXX, 
but here again the Sinaitic Codex varies, and the text 
is too uncertain to lay stress upon, though perhaps the 
addition rijs wofuyys may incline the balance to the view 
that the text of the Gospel has influenced the form of 
the quotation’. 

The general result of our examination of the Epistle 
of Barnabas may perhaps be stated thus, that while not 
supplying by itself certain and conclusive proof of the 
use of our Gospels, still the phenomena accord better 
with the hypothesis of such a use. This Epistle stands 
in the second line of the evidence, and as a witness is 
rather confirmatory than principal. 


= 


After Dr. Lightfoot’s masterly exposition there is pro- 
bably nothing more to be said about the genuineness, 
date, and origin of the Ignatian Epistles. Dr. Lightfoot 
has done in the most lucid and admirable manner just 
that which is so difficult to do, and which ‘ Supernatural 
Religion’ has so signally failed in doing; he has suc- 
ceeded in conveying to the reader a true and just sense 
of the exact weight and proportion of the different parts 
of the evidence. He has avoided such phrases as 
‘absurd,’ ‘impossible,’ ‘preposterous,’ that his opponent” 
has dealt in so freely, but he has weighed and balanced 
the evidence piece by piece; he has carefully guarded 
his language so as never to let the positiveness of his 


1 Lardner, Credibility, d&c., ii. p. 23; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 50,0. 5. 
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conclusion exceed what the premises will warrant; he 
has dealt with the subject judicially and with a full 


__ consciousness of the responsibility of his position’. 

; We cannot therefore, I think, do better than adopt 
Dr. Lightfoot’s conclusion as the basis of our investi- 
: gation, and treat the Curetonian (i.e. the three short 
_ Syriac) letters as (probably) ‘the work of the genuine 
Ignatius, while the Vossian letters (i. e. the shorter 


Greek recension of seven Epistles) are accepted as valid 
testimony at all events for the middle of the second 
century—the question of the genuineness of the letters 
being waived.’ 

The Curetonian Epistles will then be dated either in 
107 or in I15 A.D., the two alternative years assigned to 
the martyrdom of Ignatius. In the Epistle to Polycarp 
which is given in this version there is a parallel to Matt. 
x. 16, ‘Be ye therefore wise as serpents and harmless ° 
as doves.’ The two passages may be compared thus :— 

























a 





Ign. ad Pol. ii. Matt X10. 
Spdvipos yivov as ddus ev dra- TiveoOe ody pdvipor as oi 
aw kal aképatos aoel mepiorepa. Oets Kal dxéepacor ws ai mepiorepat. 


We should naturally place this quotation in the 
second column of our classified arrangement, as pre- 


1 Since this was written the author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ has 
_ replied in the preface to his sixth edition. He has stated his case in the 
___ablest possible manner: still I do not think that there is anything to retract 
_ in what has been written above. There would have been something to 
retract if Dr. Lightfoot had maintained positively the genuineness of the 
_ Vossian Epistles. As to the Syriac, the question seems to me to stand 
_ thus. On the one side are certain improbabilities—I admit, improbabilities, 
_ though not of the weightiest kind—which are met about half way by the 
_ parallel cases quoted. On the other hand, there is the express testimony 
of the Epistle of Polycarp quoted in its turn by Irenaeus. Now I cannot 
_think that there is any improbability so great (considering our ignorance) 
as not to be outweighed by this external evidence. 
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senting a slight variation. At the same time we should 
have little hesitation in referring it to the passage in 
our Canonical Gospel. All the marked expressions are 
identical, especially the precise and selected words 
gpdviwos and dképaus. It is however possible that 
Ignatius may be quoting, not directly from our Gospel, 
but from one of the original documents (such as Ewald’s 
hypothetical ‘Spruch-sammlung’) out of which our 
Gospel was composed—though it is somewhat remark- 
able that this particular sentence is wanting in the 
parallel passage in St. Luke (cf. Luke x. 3). This 
may be so or not; we have no means of judging. But 
it should at any rate be remembered that this original 
document, supposing it to have had a substantive exist- 
ence, most probably contained repeated references to 
miracles. The critics who refer Matt. x. 16 to the 
document in question, also agree in referring to it 
Matt. vii. 22, x. 8, xi. 5, xii. 24 foll., &c., which speak 


distinctly of miracles, and precisely in that indirect ~ 


manner which is the best kind of evidence. Therefore 
if we accept the hypothesis suggested in ‘ Supernatural 
Religion —and it is a mere hypothesis, quite unverifiable 
—the evidence for miracles would not be materially weak- 
ened, The author would, I suppose, admit that it is at 
least equally probable that the saying was quoted from 
our present Gospel. 

This probability would be considerably heightened if 
the allusion to ‘the star’ in the Syriac of Eph. xix 
has, as it appears to have, reference to the narrative of 
Matt. ii. In the Greek or Vossian version of the Epistle 
it is expanded, ‘How then was He manifested to the 
ages? A star shone in heaven above all the stars, and 
the light thereof was unspeakable, and the strangeness 
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thereof caused astonishment’ (II@s oty édavepddn roils 
aidow ; “Aotijp év otpavé édauWev tnép Tavtas Tos aorEpas, 
kal TO Os abrod dvexAdAntov jv, kal ~evicyov Tapeixev 7 
kawvdtns aitod). This is precisely, one would suppose, the 
kind of passage that might be taken as internal evidence 
of the genuineness of the Curetonian and later character 
of the Vossian version. The Syriac (aria év jovxia Ocod 
T® dorépt [or an0 Tod darépos| éxpax4n), abrupt and difficult 
as it is, does not look like an epitome of the Greek, and 
the Greek has exactly that exaggerated and apocryphal 
character which would seem to point to a later date. It 
corresponds indeed somewhat nearly to the language of 
the Protevangelium of James, § 21, eldopev dorépa Tappe- 
y€On Aduavta ev Tots dotpors Tod odpavod Kal duBAvvorta Tovs 
&Adovs dorépas dore ph gaiverOu airovs. Both in the 
Protevangelium and in the Vossian Ignatius we see what 
is clearly a developement of the narrative in St. Matthew. 
If the Vossian Epistles are genuine, then by showing 
the existence of such a developement at so early a date 
they will tend: to throw back still further the composition 
of the Canonical Gospel. If the Syriac version, on the 
other hand, is the genuine one, it will be probable that 
' Ignatius is directly alluding to the narrative which is 
peculiar to the first Evangelist. 
_. These are (so far as I am aware) the only coincidences 
that are found in the Curetonian version. Their paucity 
cannot surprise us, as in the same Curetonian text there 
is not a single quotation from the Old Testament. One 
Old Testament quotation and two Evangelical allusions 
- occur in the Epistle to the Ephesians, which is one of 
_ the three contained in Cureton’s MS.; the fifth and 
_ sixth chapters, however, in which they are found, are 
_ wanting in the Syriac. The allusions are, in Eph. v, 
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‘For if the prayer of one or two have such power, how 
much more that of the bishop and of the whole Church,’ 
which appears to have some relation to Matt. xviii. 19 
(‘If two of you shall agree’ &c.), and in Eph. vi, ‘ For 
all whom the master of the house sends to be over his 
own household we ought to receive as we should him 
that sent him,’ which may be compared with Matt. x. 40 
(‘He that receiveth you’ &c.). Both these allusions 
have some probability, though neither can be regarded 
as at all certain.. The Epistle to the Trallians has one 
coincidence in c. xi, ‘These are not plants of the Father’ 
(gurefa larpés), which recalls the striking expression of 
Matt. xv. 13, ‘Every plant (waca gvurefa) that my heavenly 
Father hath not planted shall be rooted up.’ This is a 
marked metaphor, and it is not found in the other Synop- 
tics ; it is therefore at least more probable that it is taken 
from St. Matthew. The same must be said of another 
remarkable phrase in the Epistle to the Smyrnaeans, 
c. vi, 6 xwpGv xopeitw (6 duvdpuevos xopeivy xwpeito, Matt. 
xix. 12), and also of the statement in c. i. of the same 
Epistle that Jesus was baptized by John ‘that He might 
fulfil all righteousness’ (iva TAnpwOy Taca dixarocdvy tn” 
avrod). This corresponds with the language of Matt. 
iii. 15 (otrws yap mpémov éorly juiy wAnpdoa Tacav 
diuxatoovvynv), which also has no parallel in the other 
Gospels. The use of the phrase tAnpdca: Tacav dixaocdvny 
is so peculiar, and falls in so entirely with the cha- 
racteristic Christian Judaizing of our first Evangelist, . 
that it seems especially unreasonable to refer it to any 
one else. There is not the smallest particle of evidence 
to connect it with the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
to which our author seems to hint that it may belong; 
indeed all that we know of that Gospel may be said 
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almost positively to exclude it. In this Gospel our 
Lord is represented as saying, when His mother and 
His brethren urge that He should accept baptism from 
John, ‘What have I sinned that I should go and be 
baptized by him?’ and it is almost by compulsion that 
He is at last induced to accompany them. It will be 
seen that this is really an opposite version of the event 
to that of Ignatius and the first Gospel, where the 
objection comes from Yohkn and is overruled by our 
Lord Himself’, 

There is however one quotation, introduced as such, 
in this same Epistle, the source of which Eusebius did 
not know, but which Origen refers to the ‘ Preaching of 
Peter’ and Jerome seems to have found in the Nazarene 
version of the ‘Gospel according to the Hebrews.’ This 
phrase is attributed to our Lord when He appeared 
‘to those about Peter and said to them, Handle Me 
and see that I am not an incorporeal spirit’ (WnAadyjoare 
fe, Kat Were, Ste ovx eiul Sayudviov dowparov). But for 
the statement of Origen that these words occurred in 
the ‘Preaching of Peter’ they might have been referred 
without much difficulty to Luke xxiv. 39. The Preaching 


of Peter seems to have begun with the Resurrection, 


and to have been an offshoot rather in the direction 
of the Acts than the Gospels*. It would not therefore 
follow from the use of it by Ignatius here, that the other 
quotations could also be referred to it. And, supposing 
it to be taken from the ‘Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, this would not annul what has been said 
above as to the reason for thinking that Ignatius (or 


' Cf. Hilgenfeld, Nov. Test. ext. Can. Rec., Fasc. iv. p. 15. 
2 Cf. ibid., pp. 56, 62, also p. 29. 
G 
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the writer who bears his name) cannot have used that 
Gospel systematically and alone. 


4. 

Is the Epistle which purports to have been written 
by Polycarp to the Philippians to be accepted as genuine? 
It is mentioned in the most express terms by Irenaeus, 
who declares himself to have been a disciple of Polycarp 
in his early youth, and speaks enthusiastically of the 
teaching which he then received. Irenaeus was writing 
between the years 180-190 A.D., and Polycarp is generally 
allowed to have suffered martyrdom about 167 or 168?. 
But the way in which Irenaeus speaks of the Epistle 
is such as to imply, not only that it had been for some 


time in existence, but also that it had been copied and’ 


disseminated and had attained a somewhat wide circula- 
tion. He is appealing to the Catholic tradition in oppo- 
sition to heretical teaching such as that of Valentinus 
and Marcion, and he says, ‘There is an Epistle written 


_ by Polycarp to the Philippians of great excellence 


(ixavwrdrn), from which those who wish to do so and who 
care for their own salvation may learn both the cha- 


racter of his faith and the preaching of the truth?’ He 


would hardly have used such language if he had not 
had reason to think that the Epistle was at least fairly 
accessible to the Christians for whom he is writing. 


But allowing for the somewhat slow (not too slow) 


1 But see Contemporary Review, 1875, p. 838, from which it appears that 
M. Waddington has recently proved the date to be rather 155 or 156. 
Compare Hilgenfeld, Einleitung, p. 72, where reference is made to an 
essay by Lipsius, Der Martyrertod Polycarp’s in Z. f. w. T. 1874, ii 
p- 180 f. 

2 Adv. Haer. iii. 3, 4. 
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multiplication and dissemination of writings among the 
Christians, this will throw back the composition of the 
letter well into the lifetime of Polycarp himself. In 
q any case it must have been current in circles immediately 
| connected with Polycarp’s person. 
| Against external evidence such as this the objections 
;. that are brought are really of very slight weight. That 
which is reproduced in ‘Supernatural Religion’ from 
_ an apparent contradiction between c. ix and c. xiii, is 
t dismissed even by writers such as Ritschl who believe 
that one or both chapters are interpolated. In c. ix 
; the martyrdom of Ignatius is upheld as an example, 
: in c. xiii Polycarp asks for information about Ignatius 
; ‘et de his qui cum eo sunt, apparently as if he were 
still living. But, apart from the easy and obvious 
solution which is accepted by Ritschl, following Hefele 
and others’, that the sentence is extant only in the 
Latin translation and that the phrase ‘qui cum eo sunt’ 
-is merely a paraphrase for rév per adtod; apart from 
this, even. supposing the objection were valid, it would 
prove nothing against the genuineness of the Epistle. 
It might be taken to prove that the second passage 
is an interpolation; but a contradiction between two 
passages in the same writing in no way tends to show 
that that writing is not by its ostensible author. But 
surely either interpolator or forger must have had more 
sense than to place two such gross and absurd con- 
_ tradictions within about sixty lines of each other. 
An argument brought by Dr. Hilgenfeld against the 
_ date dissolves away entirely on examination. He thinks 
that the exhortation Orate pro regibus (et potestatibus 
_ * Ritschl, Enéstehung der alt-katholischen Kirche; ps 586; Hefele, Patrum 
_ Apostolicorum Opera, p. Ixxx, 
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et principibus) in c. xii must needs refer to the double 
rule of Antoninus Pius (147 A.D.) or Marcus Aurelius 
and Lucius Verus (161 A.D.). But the writer of the 
Epistle is only reproducing the words of St. Paul in 
1 Tim. ii. 2 (wapaxadG . . moveto Pau Sejoers . . Ime Baocirewy 
kal mavt@v Tov ev brEpox7 Ovtwv). The passage is wrongly 
referred in ‘Supernatural Religion’ to 1 Pet. ii, 17%. It 
is very clear that the language of Polycarp, like that 
of St. Paul, is quite general. In order to limit it to the 
two Caesars we should have had to read strep rév 
Baciréwv. 

The allusions which Schwegler finds to the Gnostic 
heresies are explained when that critic at the end of 
his argument objects to the Epistle that it makes use 
of a number of writings ‘the origin of which must be 
placed in the second century, such as the Acts, 1 Peter, 
the Epistles to the Philippians and to the Ephesians, and 
1 Timothy. The objection belongs to the gigantic 
confusion of fact and hypothesis which makes up the 
so-called Tiibingen theory, and falls to the ground 
with it. 

It should be noticed that those who regard the Epistle 
as interpolated yet maintain the genuineness of those 
portions which are thought to contain allusions to the 
Gospels. Ritschl states this?; Dr. Donaldson confines 
the interpolation to c. xiii?; and Volkmar not only 
affirms with his usual energy the genuineness of these 
portions of the Epistle, but he also asserts that the 
allusions are really to our Gospels *. 

The first that meets us is in c. ii, ‘ Remembering what 
the Lord said teaching, Judge not that ye be not judged ; 


1 Cf. S.R.i. p, 278. 2 Ent. d. a. K. pp. 593, 599- 
® Apostolical Fathers, p. 227 sq. * Ursprung, pp. 43, 131. 
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forgive and it shall be forgiven unto you; pity that ye 
may be pitied; with what measure ye mete it shall be 
measured unto you again; and that blessed are the 
poor and those who are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake, for theirs is the kingdom of God!” This passage 
(if taken from our Gospels) is not a continuous quotation, 
but is made up from Luke vi. 36-38, 20, Matt. v. 10, 
or of still more disjecta membra of St. Matthew. It 
will be seen that it covers very similar ground with 
the quotation in Clement, and there is also a somewhat 
striking point of similarity with that writer in the phrase 
éhectre tva édenOnre. There is moreover a closer re- 
semblance than to our Gospels in the clause adéere kat 
apeOjoerat tyiv. But the order of the clauses is entirely 
different from that in Clement, and the first clause si) 
kpivete tva pr KpiOjre is identical with St. Matthew and 
more nearly resembles the parallel in St. Luke than in 
Clement. These are perplexing phenomena, and seem 
to forbid a positive judgment. It would be natural to 
suppose, and all that we know of the type of doctrine 
in the early Church would lead us to believe, that the 
Sermon on the Mount would be one of the most familiar 
parts of Christian teaching, that it would be largely 
committed to memory and quoted from memory. There 
would be no difficulty in employing that hypothesis 
here if the passage stood alone. The breaking up of 
the order too would not surprise us when we compare 
_ the way in which the same discourse appears in St. 
_ Luke and in St. Matthew. But then comes in the 
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1 pvnpovetortes 5¢ dv elrev 6 kbpios diddoKwv" Hi aplvere iva pr KpOnre 
_ dpiere kat dpebjoeras bpiv’ erecire iva edenOijre év @ pérpy meTpecre, dyti- 
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strange coincidence in the single clause with Clement ; 
and there is.also another curious phenomenon, the phrase 
adlere kat apeOjoera duiv compared with Luke’s dmodvere 
kal dmodAvOjcecOe has very much the appearance of a 
parallel translation from the same Aramaic original, 
which may perhaps be the famous ‘Spruch-sammlung.’ 
This might however be explained as the substitution 
of synonymous terms by the memory. There is I 
believe nothing in the shape of direct evidence to show 
the presence of a different version of the Sermon on 
the Mount in any of the lost Gospels, and, on the other 
hand, there are considerable traces of disturbance in 
the Canonical text (compare e.g. the various readings 
on Matt. v. 44). It seems on the whole difficult to 
construct a theory that shall meet allthe facts. Perhaps 
a mixed hypothesis would be best. It is probable that 
memory has been to some extent at work (the form 
of the quotation naturally suggests this) and is to 
account for some of Polycarp’s variations; at the same 
time I cannot but think that there has been somewhere 
a written version different from our Gospels to which 
he and Clement have had access. 

There are several other sayings which seem to belong 
to the Sermon on the Mount; thus in c. vi, ‘If we pray 
the Lord to forgive us we also ought to forgive’. (cf. 
Matt. vi. 14 sq.) ; in c. viii,‘ And if we suffer for His name 
let us glorify Him’ (cf. Matt. v. 11 sq.) ; in c. xii, ‘Pray 
_ for them that persecute you and hate you, and for the 
enemies of the cross; that your fruit may be manifest 
in all things, that ye may be therein perfect’ (cf. Matt. — 
v. 44, 48). All these passages give the sense, but only 
the sense, of the first (and partly also of the third) 
Gospel. There is however one quotation which coincides 
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verbally with two of the Synoptics [Praying the all-secing 
God not to lead us into temptation, as the Lord said], 
The spirit indeed is willing but the flesh is weak (7d pev 
Tvetpa TpCOvpor, 7 5¢ capé acOenjs, Matt., Mark, Polycarp ; 
with the introductory clause compare, not Matt. vi. 13, 
but xxvi. 41). In the cases where the sense alone is 
given there is no reason to think that the writer intends 
to give more. At the same time it will be observed 
that all the quotations refer either to the double or 
triple synopsis where we have already proof of the 
existence of the saying in question in more than a single 
form, and not to those portions that are peculiar to the 
individual Evangelists. The author of ‘Supernatural 
Religion’ is therefore not without reason when he says 
_ that they may be derived from other collections than 
our actual Gospels. The possibility cannot be excluded. 
It ought however to be borne in mind that if such 
collections did exist, and if Polycarp’s allusions or quo- 
tations are to be referred to them, they are to the same 
extent evidence that these hypothetical collections did 
_ not materially differ from our present Gospels, but rather 
_ bore to them very much the same relation that they 
_ bear to each other. And I do not know that we can 
better sum up the case in regard to the Apostolic 
_ Fathers than thus; we have two alternatives to choose 
_ between, either they made use of our present Gospels, 
or else of writings so closely resembling our Gospels 
and so nearly akin to them that their existence only 
proves the essential unity and homogeneity of the 
_ evangelical tradition. 
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CHAP? ER. IV. 
JUSTIN MARTYR. 


HITHERTO the extant remains of Christian literature 
have been scanty and the stream of evangelical quo- 
tation has been equally so, but as we approach the 
middle of the second century it becomes much more 
abundant. We have copious quotations from a Gospel 
used about the year 140 by Marcion; the Clemen- 
tine Homilies, the date of which however is more 
uncertain, also contain numerous quotations; and there 
are still more in the undoubted works of Justin Martyr. 
When I speak of quotations, I do not wish to beg the 
question by implying that they are necessarily taken 
from our present Gospels, I merely mean quotations 
from an evangelical document of some sort. This 
reservation has to be made especially in regard to 
Justin. 

Strictly according to the chronological order we 
should not have to deal with Justin until somewhat 
later, but it will perhaps be best to follow the order of 
‘Supernatural Religion,’ the principle of which appears 
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to be to discuss the orthodox writers first and heretical 
writings afterwards. Modern critics seem pretty gene- 
rally to place the two Apologies in the years 147-150 A. D. 
and the Dialogue against Tryphon a little later. Dr. 
Keim indeed would throw forward the date of Justin’s 
writings as far as from 155-160 on account of the 
mention of Marcion!, but this is decided by both 
Hilgenfeld? and Lipsius to be too late. I see that 
Mr. Hort, whose opinion on such matters deserves high 
respect, comes to the conclusion ‘that we may without 
fear of considerable error set down Justin’s First Apology 
to 145, or better still to 146, and his death to 148. 
The Second Apology, if really separate from the 
First, will then fall in 146 or 147, and the Dialogue 
with Tryphon about the same time ’®.’ 

No definite conclusion can be drawn from the title 
given by Justin to the work or works he used, that 
of the ‘Memoirs’ or ‘Recollections’ of the Apostles, 
and it will be best to leave our further enquiry quite 
unfettered by any assumption in respect to them. The 
title certainly does not of necessity imply a single work 
composed by the Apostles collectively *, any more than 
the parallel phrase ‘the writings of the Prophets®’ (ra 
ovyypappata tév mpopytov), which Justin couples with 
the ‘Memoirs’ as read together in the public services 
of the Church, implies a single and joint production 
on the part of the Prophets. This hypothesis too is 


_ 1 Geschichte Fesu von Nazara, i. p. 138, nm. 2. 

_ ® Einleitung in das N. T. p. 66, where Lipsius’ view is also quoted. 

8 Cf. Westcott, On the Canon, p. 88, n. 4. 

_ * As appears to be suggested in S. R. i. p. 292. The reference in the 
_ note to Bleek, Einl. p. 637 (and Ewald?), does not seem to be exactly 
to the point. 

— § Apol. i. 67. 
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open to the very great objection that so authoritative 
a work, if it existed, should have left absolutely no 
other trace behind it. So far as the title is concerned, 
the ‘Memoirs of the Apostles’ may be either a single 
work or an almost indefinite number. In one place 
Justin says that the Memoirs were composed ‘by His 
Apostles and their followers’, which seems to agree 
remarkably, though not exactly, with the statement in 
the prologue to St. Luke. In another he says expressly 
that the Memoirs are called Gospels (& xaAcirar edayyéAta)”*. 
This clause has met with the usual fate of parenthetic 
statements which do not quite fall in with preconceived 
opinions, and is dismissed as a ‘manifest interpolation,’ 
a gloss having crept into the text from the margin. It 
would be difficult to estimate the exact amount of 
probability for or against this theory, but possible at 
any rate it must be allowed to be; and though the 
primé facie view of the genuineness of the words is 
supported by another place in which a quotation is 
referred directly ‘to the Gospel,’ still too ntuch ought 
not perhaps to be built on this clause alone. 


A convenient distinction may be drawn between the 
material and formal use of the Gospels; and the most 
satisfactory method perhaps will be, to run rapidly 
through Justin’s quotations, first with a view to ascertain 
their relation to the Canonical Gospels in respect to their 
general historical tenor, and secondly to examine the 
amount of verbal agreement. I will try to bring out 
as clearly as possible the double phenomena both of 
agreement and difference; the former (in regard to 
which condensation will be necessary) will be indicated 


1 Dial. c. Tryph. 103. 2 Apol. i. 66; cf. S. R.i. p. 294. 
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both by touching in the briefest manner the salicnt 
points and by the references in the margin; the latter, 
which I have endeavoured to give as exhaustively as 
possible, are brought out by italics in the text. The 
thread of the narrative then, so far as it can be extracted 
from the genuine writings of Justin, will be much as 
follows 4. 


a ee 


According to Justin the Mes- 
siah was born, without sin, of a 
. virgin who was descended from 
_ Matt.1.2-6. David, Jesse, Phares, Judah, Luke 3. 31-34. 
Jacob, Isaac, and Abraham, if 
not (the reading here is doubtful) 
4 from Adam himself. [Justin 
therefore, it may be inferred, had 
before him a genealogy, though 
not apparently, as the Canonical 
Gospels, that of Joseph but of 
Mary.] To Mary it was an- 
nounced by the angel Gabriel Luke 1. 26. 
that, while yet a virgin, the 
power of God, or of the Highest, Luke r. 35. 
should overshadow her and she 
| should conceive and bear a Son Luke. 31. 
- Matt.1.21. whose name she should call Jesus, 
because He should save His 
people from their sins. Joseph 
; observing that Mary, his es- 
g _ poused, was with child was 
3 Matt.1.18-25. warned in a dream not to put 


a 
_ 1 The evangelical references and allusions in Justin have been carefully 
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. 
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Matt. 1. 23. 


Matt. 2. 5, 6. 


Matt. 2. 1. 


Matt. 2. 2. 


Matt. 2. 11. 


her away, because that which 
was in her womb was of the 
Holy Ghost. Thus the pro- 
phecy, Is. vii. 14 (Behold the 
virgin &c.), was fulfilled. The 
mother of John the Baptist was 
Elizabeth. The birth-place of 
the Messiah had been indicated 
by the prophecy of Micah (v. 
2, Bethlehem not the least among 
the princes of Judah). There 
He was born, as the Romans 
might learn from the census 
taken by Cyrenius the first pro- 
curator (énitpdnov) of Fudaea. 
His life extended from Cyrenius 
to Pontius Pilate. So, in con- 
sequence of this the first census 
in Judaea, Joseph went up from 
Nazareth where he dwelt to 
Bethlehem whence he was, as a 
member of the tribe of Judah. 
The parents of Jesus could find 
no lodging in Bethlehem, so it 


came to pass that He was born 


in a cave near the village and 
laid ina manger. At His birth 
there came Magi from Arabia, 
who knew by a star that had 
appeared in the heaven that a 
king had been born in Judaea. 
Having paid Him their homage 
and offered gifts of gold, frank- 


Luke 1. 57. 


Luke 2.1, 2. 


Luke 2. 4. 


Luke 2. 7. 


ibid. 
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Matt..2.12. 
Matt. 2. 1-7. 


Matt. 2. 16. 


Matt. 2.17, 18. 


Matt. 2.13-15. 


Matt. 2. 22. 


incense and myrrh, they were 
warned not to return to Herod 
whom they had consulted on 
the way. He however not willing 
that the Child should escape, 
ordered a massacre of aé// the 
children in Bethlehem, fulfilling 
the prophecy of? Jer. xxxi. 15 
(Rachel weeping for her children 
&c.). Joseph and his wife mean- 
while with the Babe had fled 
to Egypt, for the Father re- 
solved that He to whom He had 
given birth should not die be- 
fore He had preached His word 
as a man. There they stayed 
until Archelaussucceeded Herod, 
and then returned. 

By process of nature He grew 
to the age of thirty years or 
more, not comely of aspect (as 
had been prophesied), practising 
the trade of a carpenter, making 
ploughs and yokes, emblems of 
righteousness. He remained 
hidden till John, the herald of 
his coming, came forward, the 
spirit of Elias being in him, and 
as he sat by the river Jordan 


- cried to men to repent. As he 


preached in his wild garb he 
declared that he was not the 
Christ, but that One stronger 


Luke 3. 23. 


Luke 3. 3. 


(John 1. 19 ff.) 
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Matt. 3.11,12. than he was coming after him Luke 3.16, 17. 


Matt. 14. 3. 


Matt. 14. 6 ff. 


Matt. 17. I1- 
13. 


Matt. 3. 16. 


Matt. 4.1, 9. 


Matt. 4. 11. 


Matt. 9.29-31, 


whose shoes he was not worthy 
to bear, &c. The later history 
of John Justin also mentions, 
how, having been put in prison, 
at a feast on Herod’s birthday 
he was beheaded at the instance 
of his sister’s daughter. This 
John was Elias who was to come 
before the Christ. 

At the baptism of Jesus a fire 
was kindled on the fordan, and, 
as He went up out of the water, 
the Holy Ghost alighted upon 
Him, anda voice was heard from 
heaven saying in the words of 
David, ‘Thou art My Son, this 
day have I begotten Thee.” After 
His baptism He was tempted by 
the devil, who ended by claiming 
homage from Him. To this 
Christ replied, ‘Get thee behind 
Me, Satan,’ &c. So the devil 
departed from Him at that time 
worsted and convicted. 

Justin knew that the words 
of Jesus were short and concise, 
not like those of a Sophist. That 
He wrought miracles might be 
learnt from the Acts of Pontius 
Pilate, fubfilling Is. xxxv. 4-6. 
Those who from their dzrth were 


Luke 3. 20. 


Luke 3. 2£, 22. 


Luke 4. 13. 


Luker8.35—43. 
uke 11. 14 ff. 


3?,33:1-8- blind, dumb, lame, He healed— Luke 5.17-26. _ 
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Matt. 4.23. indeed He healed all sickness and 
Matt.9.18 ff. disease—and He raised the dead. Luke 8. 41 ff. 
The Fews ascribed these miracles ke 711-18. 
to magic. 
Jesus, too (like John, whose 
mission ceased when He appeared 
in public), began His ministry 
_- Matt.4.47. by proclaiming that the king- 
dom of heaven was at hand. 
Many precepts of the Sermon 
on the Mount Justin has pre- 
Matt. 5.20. served, the righteousness of the 
Matt. 5.28. Scribes and Pharisees, the 
Matt.5.29-32. adultery of the heart, the offend- 
Matt. 5.34,37, ing eye, divorce, oaths, returning 
Men, 5.44. good for evil, loving and praying 
Matt. 5.42. for enemies, giving to those that Luke 6. 30. 
Matt.6.19,20. need, placing the treasure in 
Matt.6. 25-27. heaven, not caring for bodily Luker2.22-24. 
Matt. 5.45. wants, but copying the mercy 
Matt.6.21,&c. and goodness of God, not acting 
_ from worldly motives—above all, 
' Matt. 7. 22,23. deeds not words. Tuke13:26,27; 
4 Justin . quotes sayings from 
_ Matt.8.11,12. the narrative of the centurion Luker3, 28,29. 
_ Matt.9.13- of Capernaum and of the feast Luke 5. 32. 
in the house of Matthew. He 
 Matt.10.1ff. has, the choosing of the twelve Luke 6.13. 
- Apostles, with the name given 
- Mark 3.17. to the sons of Zebedee, Boanerges 
3 or ‘sons of thunder, the com- 
> Matt. uz, 12- Mission of the Apostles, the Luke 10. 19. 





5-15. 


discourse after the departure of Luke 16. 16. 
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Matt. 16. 4. 


Matt. 13. 3 ff. 

Matt. 16, 15- 
18. 

Matt. 16. 21. 


Matt.19.16,17. 
Matt. 21. 1 ff. 


Matt. 22.11. 


Matt. 22. 21. 
Matt.22.37,38. 


Matt. 23. 2 ff. 
Matt.25.34,41. 


Matt. 25. 14- 
30. 


Matt. 26. 30. 
Matt.26.36,37. 


Matt. 26. 56. 


Matt. 26. 57 ff. 


the messengers of John, the 
sign of the prophet Jonas, the 
parable of the sower, Peter’s 
confession, the announcement of 
the Passion. 

From the account of the last 
journey and the closing scenes 
of our Lord’s life, Justin has, 
the history of the rich young 
man, the entry into Jerusalem, 
the cleansing of the Temple, the 
wedding garment, the contro- 
versial discourses about the 
tribute money, the resurrection, 
and the greatest commandment, 
those directed against the Pha- 
risees, and the eschatological 
discourse, the parable of the 
talents. Justin’s account of the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper 
agrees with that of Luke. After 
it Jesus sang a hymn, and taking 
with Him three of His disciples 
to the Mount of Olives He was 
in an agony, His sweat falling in 
drops (not necessarily of blood) 
to the ground. His captors 
surrounded Him Uke the ‘horned 
bulls’ of Ps. xxit. 11-14; there 
was none to help, for His fol- 
lowers to a man forsook Him. 
He was led both before the 
Scribes and Pharisees and before 


Luke 8. 5 ff. 
Luke 9g. 22. 


Luke 18. 18,19. 
Luke 19. 29 ff. 
Luke 19. 46. 


Luke20.22-25. 


Luke 20.35,36. 


Luke 11.42,52. 


Luke 22.1£9,20. 


Luke22.42-44. 


Luke 22. 66 ff. 
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Matt. 27. 11 ff. 
Matt. 27. 14. 







Matt. 27. 35-4 
Matt. 27. 39 ff. 


> Matt. 27.142. 


3 Matt. 27. 57- 
a. 60. | 


© Matt.26. 31,56. 


Pilate. In the trial before Pilate 
He kept silence, as Ps. xvii. 15. 
Pilate sent Him bound to Herod. 

Justin relates most of the inci- 
dents of the Crucifixion in detail, 
for confirmation of which he refers 
to the Acts of Pilate. He marks 
especially the fulfilment in va- 
rious places of Ps. xxii. He has 
the piercing with nails, the casting 


of lots and dividing of the gar- 


ments, the szeers of the crowd 
(somewhat expanded from the 
Synoptics), and their taunt, He 
who ratsed the dead \et Him save 
Himself; also the cry of despair, 
‘My God, My God, why hast 
Thou forsaken Me?’ and the last 
words, ‘ Father, into Thy hands 
I commend My Spirit.’ 

The burial took place in the 
evening, the disciples being all 
scattered in accordance with 
Zech. xiii. 7. On the third day, 
the day of the sun or the first 
(or eighth) day of the week, 
Jesus rose from the dead. He 
then convinced His disciples that 
His sufferings had been prophe- 
tically foretold and they repented 
of having deserted Him. Having 
given them His last commission 
they saw Him ascend up into 

H 


Luke 23.1 ff. 


Eukes2397. 


Luke 24. 40. 
Luke 23. 34. 
Duke: 23.35; 


Luke 23. 46. 


Luke 24. 21. 
Luke 24. 1 ff. 


Luke 24. 26,46. 
Luke 24. 32. 


Luke 24. 50. 
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heaven. Thus believing and 
having first waited to receive 
power from Him they went forth 
into all the world and preached 
the word of God. To this day 
Matt. 28.19. Christians baptize in the name 
of the Father of all, and of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and of the 


Holy Ghost. 
Matt. 28.12- | The Jews. spread a story that 
nag the disciples stole the body of 


Jesus from the grave and so 
deceived men by asserting that 
He was risen from the dead and 
ascended into heaven. 

There is nothing in Justin (as 
in Luke xxiv, but cp. Acts i. 3) 
to show that the Ascension did 
not take place om the same day 
as the Resurrection. 

I have taken especial pains in the above summary to 
bring out the points in which Justin may seem to differ 
from or add to the canonical narratives. But, without 
stopping ‘at present to consider the bearing of these 
upon Justin’s relation to the Gospels, I will at once 
proceed to make some general remarks which the sum- 
mary seems to suggest. 

(1) If such is the outline of Justin’s Gospel, it appears 
to be really a question of comparatively small import- 
ance whether or not he made use of our present Gospels 
in their present form. If he did not use these Gospels 
he used other documents which contained substantially 
the same matter. The question of the reality of miracles 
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clearly is not affected. Justin’s documents, whatever 
they were, not only contained repeated notices of the 
miracles in general, the healing of the lame and the 
paralytic, of the maimed and the dumb, and the raising 
of the dead—not only did they include several dis- 
courses, such as the reply to the messengers of John 
and the saying to the Centurion whose servant was 
healed, which have direct reference to miracles, but 
they also give marked prominence to the chief and 
cardinal miracles of the Gospel history, the Incarnation 
and the Resurrection. It is antecedently quite possible 
that the narrative of these events may have been de- 
rived from a document other than our Gospels; but, 
_ if so, that is only proof of the existence of further and 
_ independent evidence to the truth of the history. This 
_ document, supposing it to exist, is a surprising instance 
of the homogeneity of the evangelical tradition; it 
_ differs from the three Synoptic Gospels, nay, we may 
_ say even from the four Gospels, “ss than they differ 
_ from each other. 

(2) But we may go further than this. If Justin really 
used a separate substantive document now lost, that 
document, to judge from its contents, must have repre- 
sented a secondary, or rather a tertiary, stage of the 
evangelical literature ; it must have implied the previous 
_ existence of our present Gospels. I do not now allude 
_ to the presence in it of added traits, such as the cave of 
the Nativity and the fire on Jordan, which are of the 
nature of those mythical details that we find more fully 
developed in the Apocryphal Gospels. I do not so 
much refer to these—though, for instance, in the case 
of the fire on Jordan it is highly probable that Justin’s 
_ statement is a translation into literal fact of the canonical 
H2 
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(and Justinian) saying, ‘He shall baptize with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire’—but, on general grounds, the 
relation which this supposed document bears to the 
extant Gospels shows that it must have been in point 
of time posterior to them. 

The earlier stages of evangelical composition present 
a nucleus, with a more or less defined circumference, of 
unity, and outside of this a margin of variety. There 
was a certain body of narrative, which, in whatever form 
it was handed down—whether as oral or written—at a 
very early date obtained a sort of general recognition, 
and seems to have been as a matter of course incor- 
porated in the evangelical works as they appeared. 

Besides this there was also other matter which, without 
such general recognition, had yet a considerable cifcu- 
lation, and, though not found in all, was embodied in 
more than one of the current compilations. But, as 
we should naturally expect, these two classes did not 
exhaust the whole of the evangelical matter. Each 
successive historian found himself able by special re- 
searches to add something new and as yet unpublished 
to the common stock. Thus, the first of our present 
Evangelists has thirty-five sections or incidents besides 
the whole of the first two chapters peculiar to himself. 
The third Evangelist has also two long chapters of pre- 
liminary history, and as many as fifty-six sections or 
incidents which have no parallel in the other Gospels. 
Much of this peculiar matter in each case bears an 
individual and characteristic stamp. The opening 


chapters of the first and third Synoptics evidently 


contain two distinct and independent traditions. So 
independent indeed are they, that the negative school 
of critics maintain them to be irreconcilable, and the 
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_ attempts to harmonise them have certainly not been 
completely successful’. These differences, however, 
show what rich quarries of tradition were open to the 
enquirer in the first age of Christianity, and how readily 
he might add to the stores already accumulated by his 
predecessors. But this state of things did not last long. 
As in most cases of the kind, the productive period 
soon ceased, and the later writers had a choice of two 
things, either to harmonise the conflicting records of 
previous historians, or to develope their details in the 
manner that we find in the Apocryphal Gospels. 

5 But if Justin used a single and separate document 
_ or any set of documents independent of the canonical, 
_ then we may say with confidence that that document or 
set of documents belonged entirely to this secondary 
_ stage. It possesses both the marks of secondary forma- 
_ tion. Such details as are added to the previous evan- 
_ gelical tradition are just of that character which we find 
in the Apocryphal Gospels. But these details are com- 
_ paratively slight and insignificant; the main tendency 
_ of Justin’s Gospel (supposing it to be a separate compo- 
sition) was harmonistic. The writer can hardly have 
been ignorant of our Canonical Gospels; he certainly 
_had access, if not to them, yet to the sources, both 
general and special, from which they are taken. He 
“not only drew from the main body of the evangelical 
tradition, but also from those particular and individual 
rains which appear in the first and third Synoptics. 
‘He has done this in the spirit of a true desultor, passing 


we 


backwards and forwards first to one and then to the 


This was written before the appearance of Mr. M’Clellan’s important 
on the Four Gospels (The New Testament, vol. i, London, 1875), to 
h I have not yet had time to give the study that it deserves. 
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other, inventing no middle links, but merely piecing 
together the two accounts as best he could. Indeed 
the preliminary portions of Justin’s Gospel read very 
much like the sort of rough przmdé facie harmony which, 
without any more profound study, most people make 
for themselves. But the harmonising process neces- 
sarily implies matter to harmonise, and that matter must 
have had the closest possible resemblance to the contents 
of our Gospels. 

If, then, Justin made use either of a single document 
or set of documents distinct from those which have 
become canonical, we conclude that it or they belonged 
to a later and more advanced stage of formation. But it 
should be remembered that the case is a hypothetical 
one. The author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ seems 
inclined to maintain that Justin did use such a docu- 
ment or documents, and not our Gospels. If he did, 
then the consequence above stated seems to follow. 
But I do not at all care to press this inference; it is no 
more secure than the premiss upon which it is founded. 
Only it seems to me that the choice lies between two 
alternatives and no more; either Justin used our Gospels, 
or else he used a document later than our Gospels and 
presupposing them. The reader may take which side of 
the alternative he pleases. 

The question is, which hypothesis best covers and 
explains the facts. It is not impossible that Justin 
may have had a special Gospel such as has just been 
described. There is a tendency among those critics 
who assign Justin’s quotations to an uncanonical source 
to find that source in the so-called Gospel according to 
the Hebrews or some of its allied forms. But a large 
majority of critics regard the Gospel according to the 


—— 
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: Hebrews as holding precisely this secondary relation to 
the canonical Matthew. Justin’s document can hardly 
have been the Gospel according to the Hebrews, at least 
alone, as that Gospel omitted the section Matt. i. 18- 
ii. 23',.which Justin certainly retained. But it is within 
the bounds of possibility—it would be hazardous to say 
more—that he may have had another Gospel so modified 
and compiled as to meet all the conditions of the case. 
For my own part, I think it decidedly the more probable 
hypothesis that he used our present Gospels with some 
peculiar document, such as this Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, or perhaps, as Dr. Hilgenfeld thinks, the ground 
document of the Gospel according to Peter (a work of 
which we know next to nothing except that it favoured 
Docetism and was not very unlike the Canonical Gospels) 
and the Protevangelium of James (or some older docu- 
ment on which that work was founded) in addition. 

It will be well to try to establish this position a little 
more in detail; and therefore I will proceed to collect 
first, the evidence for the use, either mediate or direct, of 
the Synoptic Gospels, and secondly, that for the use of 
one or more Apocryphal Gospels. We still keep to the 

_ substance of Justin’s Gospel, and reserve the question of 
its form. 

_ Of those portions of the first Synoptic which appear 

_ to be derived from a peculiar source, and for the presence 

__ of which we have no evidence in any other Gospel of the 

same degree of originality, Justin has the following: 

_ Joseph’s suspicions of his wife, the special statement of 

the significance of the name Jesus (‘for He shall save 

































___ * Unless indeed it was found in one of the many forms of the Gospel 
 (¢f. S. R. i. p. 436, and p. 141 below). The section appears in none of the 
_ forms reproduced by Dr. Hilgenfeld (NV. 7. extra Can. Recept. Fasc. iv). 
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His people from their sins,’ Matt. i.21, verbally iden- 
tical), the note upon the fulfilment of the prophecy 
Is. vii. 14 (‘Behold a virgin,’ &c.), the visit of the Magi 
guided by a star, their peculiar gifts, their consultation of 
Herod and the warning given them not to return to him, 
the massacre of the children at Bethlehem, fulfilling Jer. 
xxxi. 15, the descent into Egypt, the return of the Holy 


Family at the succession of Archelaus. The Temp- 


tations Justin gives in the order of Matthew. From 
the Sermon on the Mount he has the verses v. 14, 20, 
28, vi. I, vii. 15, 21, and from the controversial dis- 
course against the Pharisees, xxiii. 15, 24, which are 
without parallels. The prophecy, Is. xlii. 1-4, is applied 
as by Matthew alone. There is an apparent allusion to 
the parable of the wedding garment. The comment of 
the disciples upon the identification of the Baptist with 
Elias (Matt. xvii. 13), the sign of the prophet Jonas 
(Matt. xvi. 1, 4),,and the triumphal entry (the ass zweth 
the colt), show a special affinity to St. Matthew. And, 
lastly, in concert with the same Evangelist, Justin has 
the calumnious report of the Jews (Matt. xxviii. 12-15) 
and the baptismal formula (Matt. xxviii. 19). 

Of the very few details that are peculiar to St. Mark, 
Justin has the somewhat remarkable one of the bestow- 
ing of the surname Boanerges on the sons of Zebedee. 


Mark also appears to approach most nearly to Justin in - 


the statements that Jesus practised the trade of a car- 
penter (cf. Mark vi. 3) and that He healed those who 
were diseased from their birth (cf. Mark ix. 21), and 
perhaps in the emphasis upon the oneness of God in 
the reply respecting the greatest commandment. 

In common -with St. Luke, Justin has the mission of 
the angel Gabriel to Mary, the statement that Elizabeth 


Ch See ape ie, 
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was the mother of John, that the census was taken under 
Cyrenius, that Joseph went up from Nazareth to Beth- 
lehem 60ev jv, that no room was found in the inn, that 
Jesus was thirty years old when He began His ministry, 
. that He was sent from Pilate to Herod, with the account 
of His last words. There are also special affinities in the 
phrase quoted from the charge to the Seventy (Luke 
x. 19), in the verse Luke xi. 52, in the account of the 
answer to the rich young man, of the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper, of the Agony in-the Garden, and 
of the Resurrection and Ascension. 

These coincidences are of various force. Some of the 
single verses quoted, though possessing salient features 
_ in common, have also, as we shall see, more or less 
_._ marked differences. Too much stress should not be 

laid on the allegation of the same prophecies, because 

there may have been a certain understanding among 

the Christians as to the prophecies to be quoted as 
_ well as the versions in which they were to be quoted. 
_ But there are other points of high importance. Just 
_ in proportion as an event is from a historical point of 
_ view suspicious, it is significant as a proof of the use 
_ of the Gospel in which it is contained ; such would be 
_ the adoration of the Magi, the slaughter of the inno- 
cents, the flight into Egypt, the conjunction of the foal 
_ with the ass in the entry into Jerusalem. All these are 
_ strong evidence for the use of the first Gospel, which is 
confirmed in the highest degree by the occurrence of a 
: reflection peculiar to the Evangelist, ‘Then the disci- 
ples understood that He spake unto them of John the 
. Baptist’ (Matt. xvii. 13, compare Dial. 49). Of the 
same nature are the allusions to the census of Cyre- 
nius (there is no material discrepancy between Luke 
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and Justin), and the statement of the age at which the 
ministry of Jesus began. These are almost certainly 
remarks by the third Evangelist himself, and not found 
in any previously existing source. The remand to Herod 
in all probability belonged to a source that was quite 
peculiar to him. The same may be said with only a little 
less confidence of the sections of the preliminary history. 

Taking these salient points together with the mass of 
the coincidences each in its place, and with the due 
weight assigned to it, the conviction seems forced upon 
us that Justin did either mediately or immediately, and 
most probably immediately and directly, make use of 
our Canonical Gospels. 

On the other hand, the argument that he used, whether 
in addition to these or exclusively, a Gospel now lost, 
rests upon the following data. Justin apparently differs 
from the Synoptics in giving the genealogy of Mary, not 
of Joseph. In Apol. i. 34 he says that Cyrenius was 
the first governor (procurator) of Judaea, instead of 
saying that the census first took place under Cyrenius. 
{It should be remarked, however, that in another place, 
Dial. 78, he speaks of ‘the census which then took place 
for the first time (otons rére mpaérys) under Cyrenius.’] He 
states that Mary brought forth her Son in a cave near 
the village of Bethlehem. He ten times over speaks of 
the Magi as coming from Arabia, and not merely from 
the East. He says emphatically that all the children 
(xdvras dmdGs tods waidas) in Bethlehem were slain with- 
out mentioning the limitation of age given in St. Matthew. 
He alludes to details in the humble occupation of Jesus 
who practised the trade of a carpenter. Speaking of the 
ministry of John, he three times repeats the phrase ‘as he 
sat’ by the river Jordan. At the. baptism of Jesus he says 
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that ‘fire was kindled on’ or rather ‘in the Jordan,’ and 
that @ voice was heard saying, ‘Thou art My Son, this 
day have I begotten Thee.’ He adds to the notice of 
the miracles that the Jews thought they were the effect 
of magic. Twice he refers, as evidence for what he is 
saying, to the Acts of Pontius Pilate. In two places 
Justin sees a fulfilment of Ps. xxii, where none is 
pointed out by the Synoptics. He says that @// the 
disciples forsook their Master, which seems -to overlook 
Peter’s attack on the high priest’s servant. In the 
account of the Crucifixion he somewhat amplifies the 
Synoptic version of the mocking gestures of the crowd. 
And besides these matters of fact he has two sayings, 

_*In whatsoever I find you, therein will I also judge you,’ 
and ‘There shall be schisms and heresies,’ which are 
without parallel, or have no exact parallel, in our 
Gospels. 

Some of these points are not of any great import- 
ance. The reference to the Acts of Pilate should in 
all probability be taken along with the parallel refe- 

rence to the census of Cyrenius, in which Justin asserts 
_ that the birth of Jesus would be found registered. Both 
appear to be based, not upon any actual document 
that Justin had seen, but upon the bold assumption that 
the official documents must contain a record of facts 
which he knew from other sources’. In regard to Cyre- 
nius he evidently has the Lucan version in his mind, 
though he seems to have confused this with his know- 
ledge that Cyrenius was the first to exercise the Roman’ 
___ _* In like manner Tertullian refers his readers to the ‘autograph copies’ 
of St. Paul’s Epistles, and the very ‘chairs of the Apostles,’ preserved at 
__ Corinth and elsewhere (De Praescript. Haeret. c. 36). Tertullian also refers 


to the census of Augustus, ‘ quem testem fidelissimum dominicae nativitatis 
3 4 Romana archiva sn non: (Adv. Mare. iv. 7). 
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sovereignty in Judaea, which was matter of history. 
Justin seems to be mistaken in regarding Cyrenius as 
‘procurator’ (ézitpézov) of Judaea. He instituted the 
census not in this capacity, but as proconsul of Syria. 
The first procurator of Judaea was Coponius. Some of 
Justin’s peculiarities may quite fairly be explained as 
unintentional. General statements without the due 
qualifications, such as those in regard to the massacre 
of the children and the conduct of the disciples in 
Gethsemane, are met with frequently enough to this 
day, and in works of a more professedly critical 
character than Justin’s. The description of the car- 
penter’s trade and of the crowd at the Crucifixion may 
be merely rhetorical amplifications in the one case of 
the general Synoptic statement, in the other of the 
special statement in St. Mark. A certain fulness of 
style is characteristic of Justin. That he attributes the 
genealogy to Mary may be a natural instance of reflec- 
tion; the inconsistency in the Synoptic Gospels would 
not be at first perceived, and the simplest way of re- 
moving it would be that which Justin has adopted. It 
should be noticed however that he too distinctly says 
that Joseph was of the tribe of Judah (Dial. 78) and 
that his family came from Bethlehem, which looks very 
much like an unobliterated trace of the same inconsis- 
tency. It is also noticeable that in the narrative of the 
Baptism one of the best MSS. of the Old Latin (a, 
Codex Vercellensis) has, in the form of an addition to 
Matt. iii. 15, ‘et cum baptizaretur lumen ingens cir- 
cumfulsit de aqua ita ut timerent omnes qui advenerant, 
and there is a very similar addition in g' (Codex San- 
Germanensis). Again, in Luke iii. 22 the reading éya 
anpepov yeyevvnxa oe for €v col etdéxnoa is shared with 
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Justin by the most important Greco-Latin MS. D 
(Codex Bezae) and a,b,c, ff,1 of the Old Version ; 
Augustine expressly states that the reading was found 
‘in several respectable copies (aliquibus fide dignis ex- 
emplaribus), though not in the older Greek Codices.’ 
There will then remain the specifying of Arabia as the 
home of the Magi, the phrase xaGe(éyevos used of John on 
the banks of the Jordan, the two unparallelled sentences, 
and the cave of the Nativity. Of these the phrase xade- 
¢éuevos, which occurs in three places, Dial. 49, 51, 88, but 
always in Justin’s own narrative and not in quotation, 
' may be an accidental recurrence; and it is not impos- 
sible that the other items may be derived from an 
unwritten tradition. 
Still, on the whole, I incline to think that though 
_ there is not conclusive proof that Justin used a lost 
_ Gospel besides the present Canonical Gospels, it is the 
- more probable hypothesis of the two that he did. The 
_ explanations given above seem to me reasonable and 
E possible; they are enough, I think, to remove the 
_ necessity for assuming a lost document, but perhaps not 
_ quite enough to destroy the greater probability. This 
conclusion, we shall find, will be confirmed when we 
4 pass from considering the substance of Justin’s Gospel 
to its form. 
_ But now if we ask ourselves what was this hypo- 
a thetical lost document, all we can say is, I believe, that 
the suggestions hitherto offered are insufficient. The 


Peter and the Protevangelium of James have been 
most in favour. The Gospel according to the Hebrews 
-in the form in which it was used by the Nazarenes 
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Ebionites it had also the voice, ‘This day have I be- 
gotten Thee.’ Credner?, and after him Hilgenfeld ?, 
thought that the Gospel according to Peter was used. 
But we know next to nothing about this Gospel, except 
that it was nearly related to the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, that it made the ‘brethren of the Lord’ sons of 
Joseph by a former wife, that it was found by Serapion 
in the churches of his diocese, Rhossus in Cilicia, that its 
use was at first permitted but afterwards forbidden, as it 
was found to favour Docetism, and that its contents 
were in the main orthodox though in some respects 
perverted ®°. Obviously these facts and the name (which 
falls in with the theory—itself also somewhat unsub- 
stantial —that Justin’s Gospel must have a ‘Petrine’ 
character) are quite insufficient to build upon. The 
Protevangelium of James, which it is thought might 
have been used in an earlier form than that which has 
come down to us, contains the legend of the cave, and 
has apparently a similar view to the Gospel last men- 
tioned as to the perpetual virginity of Mary. The 
kindred Evangelium Thomae has the ‘ploughs and 
yokes. And there are some similarities of language 
between the Protevangelium and Justin’s Gospel, which 
will come under review later *. 

It does not, however, appear to have been noticed 
that these Gospels satisfy most imperfectly the con- 
ditions of the problem. We know that the Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews in its Nazarene form omitted 
the whole section Matt. i. 18-ii. 23, containing the 


1 Beitrage, i. p. 261 sqq. 

? Evangelien Fustin’s u. s. w., p. 270 sqq. 

3 The chief authority is Eus. H. E. vi. 12, 
4 Cf. Hilgenfeld, Ev. Fustin’s, p. 157. 
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conception, the nativity, the visit of the Magi, and the 
flight into Egypt, all of which were found in Justin’s 
Gospel; while in its Ebionite form it left out the first 
two chapters altogether. There is not a tittle of evi- 
dence to show that the Gospel according to Peter was 
any more complete; in proportion as it resembled the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews the presumption is 
that it was not. And the Protevangelium of James 
makes no mention of Arabia, while it expressly says 
that the star appeared ‘in the East’ (instead of ‘in the 
heaven’ as Justin); it also omits, and rather seems to 
exclude, the flight into Egypt. 

It is therefore clear that whether Justin used these 
Gospels or not, he cannot in any case have confined 
__ himself to them; unless indeed this is possible in regard 

to the Gospel that bears the name of Peter, though the 
possibility is drawn so entirely from our ignorance that 
it can hardly be taken account of. We thus seem to 
be reduced to the conclusion that Justin’s Gospel or 
Gospels was an unknown entity of which no historical 
evidence survives, and this would almost be enough, 
according to the logical Law of Parsimony, to drive us 
_ back upon the assumption that our present Gospels only 
_ had been used. This assumption however still does not 
: appear to me wholly satisfactory, for reasons which will 
come out more clearly when from considering the 
_ matter of the documents which Justin used we pass to 
3 their form. 
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_ The reader already has before him a collection of 
_ Justin’s quotations from the Old Testament, the results 
of which may be stated thus. From the Pentateuch 
eighteen passages are quoted exactly, nineteen with 
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slight variations, and eleven with marked divergence. 
From the Psalms sixteen exactly, including nine (or 
ten) whole Psalms, two with slight and three with 
decided variation. From Isaiah twenty-five exactly, 
twelve slightly variant, and sixteen decidedly. From 
the other Major Prophets Justin has only three exact 
quotations, four slightly divergent, and eleven diverging 
more widely. From the Minor Prophets and other books 
he has two exact quotations, seven in which the varia- 
tion is slight, and thirteen in which it is marked. Of 
the distinctly free quotations in the Pentateuch (eleven 
in all), three may be thought to have a Messianic 
character (the burning bush, the brazen serpent, the 
curse of the cross), but in none of these does the 
variation appear to be due to this. Of the three free 
quotations from the Psalms two are Messianic, and one 
of these has probably been influenced by the Messianic 
application. In the free quotations from Isaiah it is 
not quite easy to say what are Messianic and what are 
not; but the only clear case in which the Messianic 
application seems to have caused a marked divergence 
is xlii, 1-4. Other passages, such as ii. 5, 6, vii. 10- 
17, lii. 13-liii. 12 (as quoted in A. i. 50), appear under 
the head of slight variation. The long quotation lii. 10- 
liv. 6, in Dial. 12, is given with substantial exactness. 
Turning to the. other Major Prophets, one passage, 
Jer. xxxi.15, has probably derived its shape from the 
Messianic application. And in the Minor Prophets 
three passages (Hos. x. 6, Zech. xii. 10-12, and Micah 
v. 2) appear to have been thus affected. The rest of 
the free quotations and some of the variations in those 
which are less free may be set down to defect of 
memory or similar accidental causes. 
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Let us now draw up a table of Justin’s quotations 
from the Gospels arranged as nearly as may be on the 
same standard and scale as that of the quotations from 


the Old Testament. 


Such a table will stand thus. 


[Those only which appear to be direct quotations are 


given. ] 


Exact. 


D. 49, Matt. 17. 
11-13. 


Continuous. 
————~ 





AL 1. 15, Matt. 9. 


 -13(?). 





Slightly variant. 


+D. 49, Matt. 3.11, 
12 (v. 1.) 


DD. 1; -Matt.. ry. 
12-15; Luke 16. 
16+. 


A. 1.15, Matt. 5. 
28. 


A. 1.15, Matt. 5. 
33, 


A. 1.15, Matt. 6. 
19, 20; 16. 26; 
6. 20. 


iJ 
3| 
A. 


1.15, Matt.6.1. 


Variant. 


A. 1.15, Matt. 5. 
29; Mark 9. 47. 


+A.1.15, Matt. 19. 
12. 


A. 1.15, Matt. 5. 
42; Luke 6. 30, 
34- 


A. 1, 15 (D.. 96), 
Luke 6. 36; 
Matt. 5. 45; 6. 
25-27; Luker2. 
22-24; Matt. 6. 
32,°393!7 6. 23. 


A. 1.15, Luke 





E 6.32; Matt. 
So) 5 40. 
§\A. 1. 15 (D. 
| 128), Luke 
io) G7 47, 48:3 
“\ Matt. 5. 44. 


Lan! 





Remarks. 
repeated in part 
similarly. 
compounded with 
omissions but 
striking resem- 
blances. 


from memory ? 


confusion of read- 
ings. 
from memory ? 


compounded. 


from memory(Cr.), 
but prob. differ- 
ent document ; 
rather marked 
identity in 
phrase. 


do the last words 
belong to the 
quotation ? 


repeated in part 
similarly, in part 
diversely; con- 
fusion in MSS. 
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Exact. 


Continuous. 





A. 1.16, Matt. 
720. 


Continuous. 





D 76, Matt. 8.11. 
121, 


Slightly variant. 

A. 1.16, Luke 6. 
29 (Matt. 5. 39, 
40). 


A. 1.16, Matt. 5. 
16. 


A. 1.16, Matt. 5. 
34, 37: 


A. 1.16 (A. 1.62). 
Luke to. 16(v.L) 


A. 1.16, Matt. 13. 
42, 43 (v.1.) 


A. 1. 16, Matt. 7. 
16, 19. 


D. 76, Matt. 25. 
41 (v. 1) 
D. 35, Matt. 7.15. 





Variant. 


A. 1.16, Matt. 5. 
22 (v.1.) 

A. 1. 16, Matt. 5. 
4I. 


D798; -Ac F-16, 
Matt. 22. 40, 37, 
38. 


AG t65 D101; 
Matt. 1g. 16, 17 
(v.1.); Luke 18. 
18, 19 (v.1.) 


+A. 1.16 (D. 76), 
Matt. 7. 22, 23 
(v.1.); Luke 13. 
26, 27 (v.1.) 


A. 1. 16 (D. 35), 
Matt. 7. 15. 


D. 35, écovra: oxt- 
cpara kal aipé- 
ous. 


D. 35, 82, Matt. 
24. 24 (Mark 13. 
22). 


D. 82, Matt. to. 





22, par. 


Remarks. 


dyyapevoe. 


repeated diversely. 


repeated in part 
similarly,in part 
diversely. 


addition. 


repeated with near- — 


er approach to 


Matthew, perh.. 
v.1 


repeated with si- 


milarity and di- 
vergence. 
freely. 
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Exact. 
A. 1. 19, Luke 18. 
yb we 






D.105, Matt. 5. 20. 


D. 107, Matt. 16. 4. 


Slightly variant, 


D. 76, Luke to. 
Igt. 


Dish ia Matt, 23: 
23; Luke 11. 42. 
D. 17, 112, Matt. 
239075 22.044: 


D. 81, Luke 20. 
35, 36. 


D. 122, Matt. 23. 
15. 

+D. 17, Matt. 21. 
E313; 


D. 100, A. 1. 68, 
Matt. . 21. .27 
(v. 1) 

D. 76, 100, Luke 
g. 22. 


D. 99, Matt. 26. 
_ 39 (v.1) 








Variant. 


A. 1.19, Luke 12. 
4, 5; Matt. ro. 
28. 


ASbedliy. uke: 
48 (v.1.) 


D. 125, Matt. 13. 
3 Sqq- 

+D..17,. ukeirz. 
52. 


D. 47, é& ols av 
tyas KxaraddBo 
éy TovtTos Kal 
Kpwa. 


+A.1.17, Luke 20. 
22-25 (v. 1.) 


D. 58, Matt. 21. 5. 


A. 1. 66, Luke 22. 
19g, 20. 


D. 1038, Luke 22. 
42-44. 

D. 101, Matt. 27. 
43- 


12 





Remarks. 


compounded. 


ins. oxoAoTeEVSparv. 


condensed  narra- 
tive. 


compounded. 


repeated similarly. 


marked resem- 
blance with dif- 
ference. 


narrative portion 
free. 

repeated not iden- 
tically. 


repeated diversely ; 
free (Credner). 
(Zech. g. 9). 
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Exact. Slightly variant. Variant. Remarks. 


A. 1. 88, 6 vexpods 
aveyeipas puod- 
aOa éauTov. 

D:,99.. Matt.. 27: compounded. 
46; Mark 15. 
34: 

D. 105, Luke 23. 
40. 


The total result may be taken to be that ten passages 
are substantially exact, while twenty-five present slight 
and thirty-two marked variations. This is only rough 
and approximate, because of the passages that are put 
down as exact two, or possibly three, can only be said to 
be so with a qualification; though, on the other hand, 
there are passages entered under the second class as 
‘slightly variant’ which have a leaning towards the first, 
and passages entered under the third which have a per- 
ceptible leaning towards the second. We can therefore 
afford to disregard these doubtful cases and accept the 
classification very much as it stands. Comparing it then 
with the parallel classification that has been made of the 
quotations from the Old Testament, we find that in the 
latter sixty-four were ranked as exact, forty-four as 
slightly variant, and fifty-four as decidedly variant. If we 
reduce these roughly to a common standard of comparison 
the proportion of variation may be represented thus :— 























Exact. Slightly Variant. 
Quotations from the Old Testament 10 7 9 
Quotations from the Synoptic Gospels Io 25 32 


It will be seen from this at once how largely the pro- 


1 A somewhat similar classification has been made by De Wette, Einlei- 
tung in das N. T., pp. 104-110, in which however the standard seems to 
be somewhat lower than that which I have assumed; several instances of 
variation which I had classed as decided, De Wette considers to be only 
slight. I hope I may consider this a proof that the classification above 
given has not been influenced by bias. 
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portion of variation rises ; it is indeed more than three 
| times as high for the quotations from the Gospels as for 
| those from the Old Testament. The amount of combi- 
| nation too is decidedly in excess of that which is found 
in the Old Testament quotations. 

There is, it is true, something to be said on the other 
side. Justin quotes the Old Testament rather as Scrip- 
ture, the New Testament rather as history. I think it 
will be felt that he has permitted his own style a freer 
i play in regard to the latter than the former. The New 
Testament record had not yet acquired the same degree 
of fixity as the Old. The ‘many’ compositions of 
which St. Luke speaks in his preface were still in circu- 
lation, and were only gradually dying out. One im- 
portant step had been taken in the regular reading of 
the ‘Memoirs of the Apostles’ at the Christian assem- 
blies. We have not indeed proof that these were con- 
fined to the Canonical Gospels. Probably as yet they 
were not. But it should be remembered that Irenaeus 
was now a boy, and that by the time he had reached 
manhood the Canon of the Gospels had received its 
_ definite form. 

a Taking all these points into consideration I think we 
shall find the various indications converge upon very 
much the same conclusion as that at which we have 
already arrived. The a@ priori probabilities of the case, 
as well as the actual phenomena of Justin’s Gospel, 
alike tend to show that he did make use either medi- 
ately or immediately of our Gospels, but that he did 
not assign to them an exclusive authority, and that he 
probably made use along with them of other documents 
no longer extant. 

a . The proof that Justin made use of each of our three 
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Synoptics individually is perhaps more striking from the 
point of view of substance than of form, because his 
direct quotations are mostly taken from the discourses 
rather than from the narrative, and these discourses are 
usually found in more than a single Gospel, while in pro- 
portion as they bear the stamp of originality and authen- 
ticity it is difficult to assign them to any particular 
reporter. There is however some strong and remarkable 
evidence of this kind. 

At least one case of parallelism seems to prove almost 
decisively the use of the first Gospel. It is necessary to 
give the quotation and the original with the parallel 
from St. Mark side by side. 


Justin, Dial. c. 49. 

"HAlas peév éXevoerat Kal azo- 

4 , rf , ‘ ¢ .. # 
Kataornoe. mavra’ eyo O€ dpir, 
ére "HAtas 75n HAGE Kal ovK ere- 
> A > ee / > - 
yvooav avtov aA eroingay avT@ 
a > la 3 ‘4 oe 
dca nOeAnoay. Kat yéypamrat ore 
Tore ourykay of pabnrai, dtu epi 
> ‘ - a > > 
Iwdavvov tou Bantiorov eimev av-~ 


Tols. 


Matt. xvii. 11-13. 
> , s + a) 
HAlas peév €pyerat kal doKxara- 
, re , ‘ cn 
ornve: mavra’ eyo Se tyiv dre 
"HAlas 75n 7AGev Kal ovK ereyva- 
t Lae a > \ , > - @ 
cay avtdév, adda Eroingay avT@ boa 
nOeknoav’ [otras Kai 6 vids TOU 
> , n , [ee > 
avOporov pedrer Tacxew vm ad- 
Tav.| Tore ovvaxav of pabnrat 
o ye , be) a 
dru mept "Iwdvvov rod Bantiorod 
eimev avrois. The clause in 
brackets is placed at the end 
of ver. 13 by D. and the Old 


Latin. 


Mark ix. 12, 13. 
‘oO d€ én adrois’ *"HAlas [pev] €AOdy mparov azoxabiordver mavra’ 
‘ A , ; A c aD , oa x , %. AB 
kal was yéypatra ext tov vidy rod dvOpwrov, iva TOAAG Tdby Kal eEov- 
Sevnbp. GAA A€yo bpiv Gre kal "HAlas EAnAvOev kal emoingay aitg@ boa 


HOcrov, kabas yéypanrat én’ airdv. 


We notice here, first, an important point, that Justin 
reproduces at the end of his quotation what appears to 
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be not so much a part of the object-matter of the narra- 
tive as a comment or reflection of the Evangelist (‘Then 
the disciples understood that He spake unto them of 
John the Baptist’). This was thought by Credner, who 
as a rule is inclined to press the use of an apocryphal 
Gospel by Justin, to be sufficient proof that the quota- 
_ tion is taken from our present Matthew!. On this point, 
however, there is an able and on the whole a sound 
argument in ‘Supernatural Religion?” There are cer- 
tainly cases in which a similar comment or reflection is 
found either in all three Synoptic Gospels or in two of 
them (e. g. Matt. vii. 28, 29= Mark i. 22=Luke iv. 32; 
Matt. xiii. 34= Mark iv. 33, 34; Matt. xxvi. 43 = Mark 
xiv. 40; Matt. xix. 22=Mark x. 22). The author con- 
sequently maintains that these were found in the original 
document from which all three, or two Synoptics at least, 
_ borrowed; and he notes that this very passage is as- 
__ signed by Ewald to the ‘ oldest Gospel.’ 

_ The observation in itself is a fine and true one, and 
has an important bearing upon the question as to the 
way in which our Synoptic Gospels were composed. We 
may indeed remark in passing that the author seems to 
have overlooked the fact that, when once this principle 
of a common written basis or bases for the Synoptic 
- Gospels is accepted, nine-tenths of his own argument is 
overthrown ; for there are no divergences in the text of 
_ the patristic quotations from the Gospels that may not 
_ be amply paralleled by the differences which exist in 
_ the text of the several Gospels themselves, showing that 
- the Evangelists took liberties with their ground docu- 
ments to an extent that is really greater than that of 


























1 Beitrage, i. p. 237. 2S. R. i. p. 396 sqq. 
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any subsequent misquotation. But putting aside for the 
present this argumentum ad hominem which seems to 
follow from the admission here made, there is, I think, 
the strongest reason to conclude that in the present case 
the first Evangelist is not merely reproducing his ground 
document. There is one element in the question which 
the author has omitted to notice; that is, the parallel 
passage in St. Mark. This differs so widely from the 
text of St. Matthew as to show that that text cannot 
accurately represent the origirial; it also wants the re- 
flective comment altogether. Accordingly, if the author 
will turn to p.275 of Ewald’s book’ he will find that 
that writer, though roughly assigning the passage as it 
appears in both Synoptics to the ‘ oldest Gospel, yet in 
reconstructing the text of this Gospel does so, not by 
taking that of either of the Synoptics pure and simple, 
but by mixing the two. All the other critics who have 
dealt with this point, so far as I am aware, have done 
the same. Holtzmann’ follows Ewald, and Weiss* ac- 
cepts Mark’s as more nearly the original text. 

The very extent of the divergence in St. Mark throws 
out into striking relief the close agreement of Justin’s 
quotation with St. Matthew. Here we have three verses 
word for word the same, even to the finest shades of 
expression. To the single exception éAedcera: for Epxerat 
I cannot, as Credner does’, attach any importance. The 
present tense in the Gospel has undoubtedly a future 
signification’, and Justin was very naturally led to give 

1 Die drei ersten Evangelien, Gittingen, 1850. [A second, revised, edition 
of this work has recently appeared. ] 

2 Die Synoptischen Evangelien, Leipzig, 1863, p. 88. 

% Das Marcus-evangelium, Berlin, 1872, p. 299.  * Beitrage,i. p. 219. 


5 Dr. Westcott well calls this ‘the prophetic sense of the present’ (On the 
Canon, p. 128). 
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it also a future form by dmoxarasrice which follows. 
For the rest, the order, particles, tenses are so absolutely 
identical, where the text of St. Mark shows how inevit- 
ably they must have differed in another Gospel or even 
in the original, that I can see no alternative but to refer 
the quotation directly to our present St. Matthew. 

If this passage had stood alone, taken in connection 
with the coincidence of matter between Justin and the 
first Gospel, great weight must have attached to it. 
But it does not by any means stand alone. There 
is an exact verbal agreement in the verses Matt. v. 20 
(‘Except your righteousness’ &c.)and Matt. vii. 21 (‘ Not 
every one that saith unto me,’ &c.) which are peculiar 
to the first Gospel. There is a close agreement, if not 
always with the best, yet with some very old, text of 
St. Matthew in v. 22 (note especially the striking phrase 
and construction évoxos eis), v. 28 (note Baden. pos To 
émOup.), v. 41 (note the remarkable word dyyapevcet), 
xxv. 41, and not too great a divergence in v. 16, vi. 1 
(apods 7d Oeabijvai, «i SF yy ye prcOdv odk éxere), and xix. 12, 
all of which passages are without parallel in any extant 
Gospel. There are also marked resemblances to the 


 Matthaean text in synoptic passages such as Matt. iii. 


TI, 12 (els perdvoray, 14 brodjpata Bacrdcat), Matt. vi. 19, 20 


| (mov ois kal BpGois apavife, where Luke has simply os 


diapOefper, and d:0ptocovor where Luke has éyyi¢e.), Matt. 


vii. 22, 23 (éxelvy 1H tuépa Kupre, Kvpre, x. 7..), Matt. xvi. 
26 (déoe Matt. only, dvrddAayya Matt., Mark), Matt. xvi. 
1,4 (the last verse exactly). As these passages are all 
_ from the discourses I do not wish to say that they may 
not be taken from other Gospels than the canonical, 


_ but we have absolutely no evidence that they were 
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probability that they were taken directly from St. 
Matthew, which by this time, I think, has reached a 
very high degree of presumption. 

I have reserved for a separate discussion a single 
instance which I shall venture to add to those already 
quoted, although I am aware that it is alleged on the 
opposite side. Justin has the saying, ‘Let your yea be 
yea and your nay nay, for whatsoever is more than these 
cometh of the Evil One’ (Mj) dudonre dAws* "Eat 82 tuav TO 
vat vat, Kal Td ov ov’ TO 5& TEpicady TovTwY Ex TOD TOVNpOD), 
which is set against the first Evangelist’s ‘Let your con- 
versation be Yea yea, Nay nay, for whatsoever is more 
than these cometh of the Evil One’ (éya 8% A€yw tyiv py 
dpydoa Gros... ”Eoro d2 6 Adyos tudv’ vai vat, od ov 1d b€ 
mepiooorv, x.T.d.). Now it is perfectly true that as early 
as the Canonical Epistle of James (v. 12) we find the 
reading jjtw d€ tudv TO val vai, kal 7d od ov, and that in 
the Clementine Homilies twice over we read éoTw tpor 
TO vai val, (kai) TO od ov, kat being inserted in one instance 
and not in the other. Justin’s reading is found also 
exactly in Clement of Alexandria, and a similar reading 
(though with the #7 of James) in Epiphanius. These 
last two examples show that the misquotation was an 
easy one to fall into, because there can be little doubt 
that Clement and Ephiphanius supposed themselves to 
be quoting the canonical text. There remains however 
the fact that the Justinian form is supported by the 
pseudo-Clementines; and at the first blush it might 
seem that ‘Let your yea be yea’ (stand to your word) 
made better, at least a complete and more obvious, sense 
than ‘Let your conversation be’ (let it not go beyond) 
‘Yea yea’ &c.'. There is, however, what seems to be 


1 «This is meaningless, writes Mr. Baring-Gould of the canonical text, — 


+ 


ee ee a ee en, ae | 
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a decisive proof that the original form both of Justin’s 
and the Clementine quotation is that which is given 
) in the first Gospel. Both Justin and the writer who 

passes under the name of Clement add the clause 

‘Whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil’ (or ‘of 

the Evil One’). But this, while it tallies perfectly with 
the canonical reading, evidently excludes any other. 
It is consequent and good sense to say, ‘Do not go 
beyond a plain yes or no, because whatever is in excess 
of this must have an evil motive,’ but the connection 
is entirely lost when we substitute ‘Keep your word, 
for whatever is more than this has an evil motive’— 
more than what? 

_ The most important points that can be taken to imply 
-ause of St. Mark’s Gospel have been already discussed 
as falling under the head of matter rather than of 
form. 

_ The coincidences with Luke are striking but com- 
“plicated. In his earlier work, the ‘ Beitrage', Credner 
‘regarded as a decided reference to the Prologue of this 
Gospel the statement of Justin that his Memoirs were 























‘composed ém0 TOV ATooTOAwY avtTod Kal TOY exelvors Tapa- 
perovtnodsron : but, in the posthumous History of the 
Canon’, he retracts this view, having come to recognise 
a greater frequency in the use of the word zapaxodovdeiv 
in this sense. It will also of course be noticed that 
: ‘ustin has wap. trois az. and not wap. toils mpdypaoww, as 
Luke. It is doubtless true that the use of the word can 









ather hastily, and forgetting, as it would appear, the concluding clause 
¢ and Hostile Gospels, p. 166); cp. 8S. R. i. p. 354, ii. p. 28. 

 * i. pp. 196, 227, 258. 

_* Geschichte des Neutestamentlichen Kanon (ed. Volkmar, Berlin, 1860), 
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be paralleled to such an extent as to make it not a 
matter of certainty that the Gospel is being quoted: 
still I think there will be a certain probability that it 
has been suggested by a reminiscence of this passage, 
and, strangely enough, there is a parallel for the sub- 
stitution of the historians for the subject-matter of their 
history in Epiphanius, who reads zap. tois airénrais kal 
bmnpétas To} Adyou’, where he is explicitly and unques- 
tionably quoting St. Luke. 

There are some marked coincidences of phrase in 
the account of the Annunciation—ézépyeoOai, emoxidce, 
dvvauis iwlorov (a specially Lucan phrase), rd yevvdpevov 
(also a form characteristic of St. Luke), i80¥, ovddAj wy 
€v yaorpt cal réfn vidv. Of the other peculiarities of 
St. Luke Justin has in exact accordance the last words 
upon the cross (ldrep, eis yeipds cov tapariOenar 7d Tvedpa | 
pov). In the Agony in the Garden Justin has the 
feature of the Bloody Sweat; but it is right to notice— 

(1) That he has @pépBo alone, without afparos. Luke, 
€yévero 6 tdpas avrod doet OpdpBor aipatos xara Balvorees 
Justin, i8pas dcet OpduBou xareyeiro. 

(2) That this is regarded as a fulfilment of Ps. xxii, 
14 (‘All my tears are poured out’ &c.). 

- (3) That in continuing the quotation Justin follows 
Matthew rather than Luke. These considerations may — 
be held to qualify, though I do not think that they 
suffice to remove, the conclusion that St. Luke’s Gospel — 
is being quoted. It seems to be sufficiently clear that 
Opéu80r might be used in this signification without aluaros”, — 


1 Adv. Haer. 428 vD. rg 
2 IT am not quite clear that more is meant (as Meyer, Ellicott Huls. Lect. 
p- 339, n. 2, and others maintain) in the evangelical language than that the 
drops of sweat ‘resembled blood ;’ doe seems to qualify alyaros as much ; 
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and it appears from the whole manner of Justin’s nar- 
rative that he intends to give merely the sense and 
not the words, with the exception of the single saying 
‘Let this cup pass from Me,’ which is taken from St. 
Matthew. We cannot say positively that this feature 
did not occur in any other Gospel, but there is absolutely 
no reason apart from this passage to suppose that it did. 
The construction with woe is in some degree cha- 
- racteristic of St. Luke, as it occurs more often in the 
_ works of that writer than in all the rest of the New 
_ Testament put together. 

_ In narrating the institution of the Lord’s Supper 
_ Justin has the clause which is found only in St. Luke 
_and St. Paul, ‘This do in remembrance of Me’ (nov for 
éunv). The giving of the cup he quotes rather after 
_the first two Synoptics, and adds ‘that He gave it to 
them (the Apostles) alone. This last does not seem 
to be more than an inference of Justin’s own. 

_ Two other sayings Justin has which are without 
parallel except in St. Luke. One is from the mission 
of the seventy. 


q Justin, Dial. 76. Luke x. 19. 


~ A®Beop byiy eovolay karara- 







tev endva deov, Kai Seyniay, 
oxodorevdpar, kal émave wd- 


ee e e r . . 
_ The insertion of sxodomTevdpav here is curious. 


> , r 
Idov, didmpe tyiv thy eEovoiav 
Tov Tareiv. eave dpewy, kal oKop- 
an , 
miwy, kai emt macav thy Svvapuy 


Tov €xOpov. 


It may 


be perhaps to some extent paralleled by the insertion 
of "al els Ojpav in Rom. xi. 9: we have also seen a 







writers quoted by M‘Clellan ad Joc. 


sti range addition in the quotation of Ps. li. 19 in the 


1 - Ops uBor. ‘Compare especially the interesting parallels from medical 
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Epistle of Barnabas (c. ii). Otherwise the resemblance 
of Justin to the Gospel is striking. The second saying, 
‘To whom God has given more, of him shall more be 
required’ (Apol. i. 17), if quoted from the Gospel at all, 
is only a paraphrase of Luke xii. 48. 

Besides these there are other passages, which are 
perhaps stronger as separate items of evidence, where, 
in quoting synoptic matter, Justin makes use of phrases 
which are found only in St. Luke and are discountenanced 
by the other Evangelists. Thus in the account of the 
rich young man, the three synoptical versions of the 
saying that impossibilities with men are possible with 
God, run thus :— 

Luke xviii. 27. Mark x. 24. Matt. xix. 26. 

Ta ddvvara mapa dv- ~— Tapa dvOparois ddv- ~— Tapa avOpamots To0- 
Oparas Svvarad mapa varov, aX ov mapa ro ddvvardy éotw, mapa 
TO Oc@ Eoriv. cg" mavra yap duvara dé Ge@ Suvara ravra. 

mapa TS Oe@. 

Here it will be observed that Matthew and Mark (as 
frequently happens) are nearer to each other than either 
of them is to Luke. This would lead us to infer that, 
as they are two to one, they more nearly repre- 
sent the common original, which has been somewhat 
modified in the hands of St. Luke. But now Justin 
has the words precisely as they stand in St. Luke, with 
the omission of éoriy, the order of which varies in the 
MSS. of the Gospel. This must be taken as a strong 
proof that Justin has used the peculiar text of the 
third Gospel. Again, it is to be noticed that in another — 
section of the triple synopsis (Mark xii. 20= Matt. 
xxii. 30=Luke xx. 35, 36) he has, in common with © 
Luke and diverging from the other Gospels which are ~ 
in near agreement, the remarkable compound iodyyehor © 
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and the equally remarkable phrase viol tijs dvacrdccws 
(réxva tov Ocod tis dvacrdcews Justin). This also I must 
regard as supplying a strong argument for the direct 
use of the Gospel. Many similar instances may be 
adduced ; épxerae (#£er Justin) 6 icyupdrepos (Luke iii. 16), 
6 vowos Kal of mpopyrar Ews (uéxpt Justin) "lwdvvov (Luke 
xvi. 16), mavti r@ alrotyts (Luke vi. 30), 7@ tUmrovTi ce éxl 
(cov Justin) tiv ciaydva mdpexe Kal THY GAAnY k.T.A. (Luke 
vi. 29; compare Matt. v. 39, 40), rf pe A€yers dyaddv and 
ovdels Gyadds ef pt) (Luke xviii. 19; compare Matt. xix. 
17), MeTa TatTa pi) ExdvTwy (SvVdpevovs Justin) wepicadrepdv 
(om. Justin) te wovjoa «.7.A. (Luke xii. 4, 5; compare 
_ Matt. x. 28), mjyavov and dydrnv tod Ocod (Luke xi. 42). 
In the parallel passage to Luke ix. 22 (= Matt xvi. 21= 
_ Mark viii. 31) Justin has the striking word dzodoxipacOjvat, 
with Mark and Luke against Matthew, and tizé with 
Mark against the az6 of the two other Synoptics. This 
last coincidence can perhaps hardly be pressed, as imdé 
would be the more natural word to use. 
In the cases where we have only the double synopsis 
to compare with Justin, we have no certain test to 
distinguish between the primary and secondary features 
in the text of the Gospels. We cannot say with con- 
fidence what belonged to the original document and 
_ what to the later editor who reduced it to its present 
_ form. In these cases therefore it is possible that when 
_ Justin has a detail that is found in St. Matthew and want- 
_ ing in St. Luke, or found in St. Luke and wanting in St. 
_ Matthew, he is still not quoting directly from either of 
_ those Gospels, but from the common document on which 
they are based. The triple synopsis however furnishes 
such a criterion. It enables us to see what was the 
original text and how any single Evangelist has diverged 
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from it. Thus in the two instances quoted at the 
beginning of the last paragraph it is evident that the 
Lucan text represents a deviation from the original, and 
that deviation Fustin has reproduced. The word iodyyedor 
may be taken asa crucial case. Both the other Synoptics 
have simply s dyyeAoi, and this may be set down as 
undoubtedly the reading of the original; the form 
isdyyedot, which occurs nowhere else in the New Tes- 
tament, and I believe, so far as we know, nowhere 
else in Greek before this passage’, has clearly been 
coined by the third Evangelist and has been adopted 
from him by Justin. So that in a quotation which 
otherwise presents considerable variation we have what 
I think must be called the strongest evidence that Justin 
really had St. Luke’s narrative, either in itself or in 
some secondary shape, before him. 

We are thus brought once more to the old resul€, 
If Justin did not use our Gospels in their present shape 
as they have come down to us, he used them in a later 
shape, not in an earlier. His resemblances to them 
cannot be accounted for by the supposition that he had 
access to the materials out of which they were composed, 
because he reproduces features which by the nature — 
of the case cannot have been present in those originals, 
but of which we are still able to trace the authorship 
and the exact point of their insertion. Our Gospels 
form a secondary stage in the history of the text, Justin’s 
quotations a tertiary. In order to reach the state in — 
which it is found in Justin, the road lies through our 
Gospels, and not outside them. 


1 The only parallel that I can find quoted is a reference by Mr. M‘Clellan 
to Philo i. 164 (ed. Mangey), where the phrase is however igos dyyéAou 
(yeyorws). 
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This however does not exclude the possibility that 
_ Justin may at times quote from uncanonical Gospels 
as.well. We have already seen reason to think that 
he did so from the substance of the Evangelical nar- 
rative, as it appears in his works, and this conclusion 
too is not otherwise than confirmed by its form. The 
degree and extent of the variations incline us to in- 
troduce such an additional factor to account for them. 
Either Justin has used a lost Gospel or Gospels, besides 
_. those that are still extant, or else he has used a recension 
of these Gospels with some slight changes of language 
and with some apocryphal additions. We have seen 
that he has two short sayings and several minute details 
that are not found in our present Gospels. A remark- 
able coincidence is noticed in ‘Supernatural Religion’ 
with the Protevangelium of James’. As in that work so 
also in Justin, the explanation of the name Jesus occurs 
in the address of the angel to Mary, not to Joseph, 
‘Behold thou shalt conceive of the Holy Ghost and 
bear a Son and He shall be called the Son of the 
Highest, and thou shalt call His name Jesus, for He 
shall save His people from their sins.’ Again the Prot- 
evangelium has the phrase ‘Thou shalt conceive of His 
_ Word,’ which, though not directly quoted, appears to 
_ receive countenance from Justin. The author adds that 
_ *£Justin’s divergences from the Protevangelium prevent 
our supposing that in its present form it could have 
been the actual source of his quotations,’ though he 
_ thinks that he had before him a still earlier work to 
which both the Protevangelium and the third Gospel 
were indebted. So far as the Protevangelium is con- 


































1 S.R. i. p. 304 sqq- 
in ag 4 
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cerned this may very probably have been the case; but 
what reason there is for assuming that the same docu- 


ment was also anterior to the third Gospel I am not , 


aware. On the contrary, this very passage seems to 
suggest an opposite conclusion. The quotation in 
Justin and the address in the Protevangelium both 
present a combination of narratives that are kept sepa- 
rate in the first and third Gospels. But this very fact 
supplies a strong presumption that the version of those 
Gospels is the earliest. It is unlikely that the first 
Evangelist, if he had found his text already existing, 
as part of the speech of the angel to Mary, would have 
transferred it to an address to Joseph; and it is little 
less unlikely that the third Evangelist, finding the fuller 
version of Justin and the Protevangelium, should have 
omitted from it one of its most important features. If 
a further link is necessary to connect Justin with the 
Protevangelium, that link comes into the chain after 
our Gospels and not before. Dr. Hilgenfeld has also 
noticed the phrase xapay d€ AaBotdca Mapiay as common 
to Justin and the Protevangelium’, This, too, may 
belong to the older original of the latter work. 

The other verbal coincidences with the Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews in the account of the Baptism, 
and with that of Thomas in the ‘ploughs and yokes, 
have been already mentioned, and are, I believe, along 
with those just discussed, all that can be directly referred 
to an apocryphal source. 

Besides these there are some coincidences in form 
between quotations as they appear in Justin and in 
other writers, such as especially the Clementine Homi-- 


1 Ev. Justin's, p. 157. 
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lies. These are thought to point to the existence of a 
common Gospel (now lost) from which they may have 
) been extracted. It is unnecessary to repeat what has 
been said about one of these passages (‘Let your yea be 
yea,’ &c.), Another corresponds roughly to the verse 
Matt. xxv. 41, where both Justin and the Clementine 
Homilies read tadyere eis 75 oxdtTos 7 E€StEpoy 0 HTolwacev 
6 zathp 6 cararG (76 d1aBdAm Clem. Hom.) kat rots dyyé- 
Aows adrod for the canonical ropeverbe an’ éuod els Td Tip 
TO aiviov Td HTommacuevov K.t.A. It is true that there is 
a considerable approximation to the reading of Justin 
and the Clementines, found especially in MSS. and 
authorities of a Western character (D. Latt. Iren. Cypr. 
Hil.), but there still remains the coincidence in regard 
to éfdrepov (?) for dudviov and oxdros for mip, which seems 
to be due to something more than merely a variant text 
of the Gospel. A third meeting-point between Justin 
and the Clementines is afforded by a text which we 
shall have to touch upon when we come to speak of 
the fourth Gospel. Of the other quotations common 
_to the Clementines and Justin. there is a partial but 
not complete coincidence in regard to Matt. vii. 15, 
xi. 27, xix. 16, and Luke vi. 36. In Matt. vii. 15 the 
- Clementines have modAot éAedoovra: where Justin has 
once modAol éAevoovrat, Once ToAAol Héovo.w, and once the 
Matthaean version mpocdyere Amd Tdv wWevdoTpodpytav 
oirwes epxovrat x.t.A. There is however a difference in 
regard to the reading év évdvuaor, where the Clementines 
have év évdvyari, and Justin twice over évdedupévor. In 
_ Matt. xi. 27, Justin and the Clementines agree as to the 
order of the clauses, and twice in the use of the aorist 
 €yvw (Justin has once ywdexe), but in the concluding 
clause (§ [ols Clem.] éav Botdnrar 6 vids anoxadtyar) 
a - . K2 
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Justin has uniformly in the three places where the verse 
is quoted ois dv 6 vids dmoxadt wn. In Matt. xix. 16, 17 
(Luke xviii. 18, 19) the Clementines and Justin alternately 
adhere tothe Canonical text while differing from each other, 
but in the concluding phrase Justin has on one occasion 
the Clementine reading, 6 warjp pov 6 év tots ovpavois. 
In Luke vi. 36 the Clementines have yivecOe dyafot kat 
oixtrippoves, where Justin has yiveoOe ypyorot kai oikrippoves 
against the Canonical yiveode oixrippoves. On the other 
hand, it should be said that the remaining quotations 
common to the Clementines and Justin have to all 
appearance no relation to each other. This applies to 
Matt. iv. 10, v. 39, 40, vi. 8, viii. 11, x. 28; Luke xi. 52. 
Speaking generally we seem to observe in comparing 
Justin and the Clementines phenomena not dissimilar 
to those which appear on a comparison with the Canon- 
ical Gospels. There is perhaps about the same degree 
at once of resemblance and divergence. 

The principal textual coincidence with other writers 


is that with the Gospel used by the Marcosians as 


quoted by Irenaeus (Adv. Haer. i. 20. 3). Here the 
reading of Matt. xi. 27 is given in a form very similar 
to that of Justin, odds Eyvm Tov marépa «i pi) 6 vids, Kal 


(ovdé Justin) rov vidv, ef pH 6 tarip Kal (ots Justin) ay 6 - 


vids amoxadtwn. This verse however is quoted by the 
early writers, orthodox as well as heretical, in almost 
every possible way, and it is not clear from the account 
in Irenaeus whether the Marcosians used an extra- 
canonical Gospel or merely a different text of the 
Canonical. Irenaeus himself seems to hold the latter 
view, and in favour of it may be urged the fact that 
they quote passages peculiar both to the first and the 
third Gospel; on the other hand, one of their quota- 
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tions, moAAdkis émeOdpnoa axodoa eva Tv Adywv TovTwr, 
3 does not appear to have a canonical original. 

On reviewing these results we find them present a 
chequered appearance. There are no traces of coin- 
cidence so definite and consistent as to justify us in 
laying the finger upon any particular extra-canonical 
Gospel as that used by Justin. But upon the whole it 
seems best to assume that some such Gospel was used, 
certainly not to the exclusion of the Canonical Gospels, 
but probably in addition to them. 

A confusing element in the whole question is that to 
which we have just alluded in regard to the Gospel of 
the Marcosians. It is often difficult to decide whether a 
writer has really before him an unknown document or 
merely a variant text of one with which we are familiar. 
In the case of Justin it is to be noticed that there is 
often a very considerable approximation to his readings, 
not in the best text, but in some very early attested 
text, of the Canonical Gospels. It will be well to collect 
some of the most prominent instances of this. 




























Matt. iii. 15 ad fin. eal nip dvApOn év rH IopSavp Justin. Soa. (Codex 
Vercellensis of the Old Latin translation) adds ‘et cum baptiza- 
retur lumen ingens circumfulsit de aqua ita ut timerent omnes qui 
advenerant;’ g'. (Codex Sangermanensis of the same) ‘lumen 

. magnum fulgebat de aqua,’ &c. See above. 

Luke iii. 22. Justin reads vids pou ef ov, éyd onpepov yeyévynka ce. 
So D, a, b, ¢, ff, 1, Latin Fathers (‘nonnulli codices’ Augustine). 
See above. 

Matt. v. 28. 8s dy éuBAélp for was 6 BAérwv. Origen five times as 

; Justin, only once the accepted text. 

_--—- Matt. v. 29. Justin and Clement of Alexandria read here éxxopor for 

a fee, probably from the next verse or from Matt. xviii. 8. 

Matt. vi. 20. obpavois Clem. Alex. with Justin; odparg the accepted 
reading. 

Matt. xvi. 26. dpeAeirar Justin with most MSS. both of the Old Latin 

and of the Vulgate, the Curetonian Syriac (Crowfoot), Clement, 
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Hilary, and Lucifer, against &peranOjoera of the best Alexandrine 
authorities. 

Matt. vi. 21. There is a striking coincidence here with Clement of 
Alexandria, who reads, like Justin, vods for xap5ia; it would seem 
that Clement had probably derived his reading from Justin. 

Matt. v. 22. Soars dy dpyic0A Syr. Crt. (Crowfoot); so Justin (8s). 

Matt. v. 16. Clement of Alexandria (with Tertullian and several 
Latin Fathers) has Aapydrw rd épya and 7a dya0a épya, where 
Justin has AapYdrw 7d Kara Epya, for Aapparw 7d pws. Both 
readings would seem to be a gloss on the original. 

Matt. v. 37. «ai is inserted, as in Justin, by a, b, g, h, Syr. Crt. and Pst. 

Luke x. 16. Justin has the reading 6 éod dxovwy dxover Tov dmoorel- 
Aavrés pe: so D, i, 1 (of the Old Latin) in place of 6 éue dOeTav 
“.7.4.; in addition to it, E, a, b, Syr. Crt. and Hel. &c. 

Matt. vii. 22. ob TO o@ dvépare epdyopmer Kal émiopuey Justin; similarly 
Origen, four times, and Syr. Crt. 

Luke xiii. 27. dvopias for ddixias, D and Justin. 

Matt. xiii. 43. Adppwow for éxAdpwow, with Justin, D, and Origen 
(twice). 

Matt. xxv. 41. Of Justin’s readings in this verse imdyere for mopeveobe 
is found also in x and Hippolytus, é¢wrepoy for aimmoy in the 
cursive manuscript numbered 40 (Credner; I am unable to verify 
this), 6 #roipacey 6 marnp pov for 7d Arowacpévoy D. 1, most 
Codd. of the Old Latin, Iren. Tert. Cypr. Hil. Hipp. and Origen 
in the Latin translation. 

Luke xii. 48. D, like Justin, has here mAéov for reproadérepoy and also 
the compound form dmarhaovaw. 

Luke xx. 24. Though in the main following (but loosely) the text of 
Luke, Justin has here 7d vémopa, as Matt., instead of dyvdpor; 
so D. 


Though it will be seen that Justin has thus much in 
common with D and the Old Latin version, it should be 
noticed that he has the verse, Luke xxii. 19, and espe- 
cially the clause todro wovetre els rip euiy avdprvnow which 
is wanting in these authorities. On the other hand, he 
appears to have with them and other authorities, in- 
cluding Syr. Crt., the Agony in the Garden as given in 
Luke xxii. 43, 44, which verses are omitted in MSS. of 
the best Alexandrine type. Luke xxiii. 34, Justin also 
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has, with the divided support of the majority of Greek 
MSS. Vulgate, c, e,1, ff of the Old Latin, Syr. Crt. and 
Pst. &c. against B, D (prima manu), a, b, Memph. (MSss.) 
Theb. 

These readings represent in the main a text which 
was undoubtedly current and widely diffused in the 
second century. ‘ Though no surviving manuscript of 
the Old Latin version dates before the fourth century 
and most of them belong to a still later age, yet the 
general correspondence of their text with that of the 
first Latin Fathers is a sufficient voucher for its high 
antiquity. The connexion subsisting between this Latin 
version, the Curetonian Syriac and Codex Bezae, proves 
that the text of these documents is considerably older 
than the vellum on which they are written.’ Such is 
Dr. Scrivener’s verdict upon the class of authorities with 
which Justin shows the strongest affinity, and he goes 
on to add; ‘Now it may be said without extravagance 
that no set of Scriptural records affords a text less 
probable in itself, less sustained by any rational principles 
of external evidence, than that of Cod. D, of the Latin 
_ codices, and (so far as it accords with them) of Cureton’s 

Syriac. Interpolations as insipid in themselves as un- 
supported by other evidence abound in them all.... 
It is no less true to fact than paradoxical in sound, 
that the worst corruptions to which the New Testa- 
ment has ever been subjected originated within a 
hundred years after it was composed!” This is a 
point on which text critics of all schools are substan- 
tially agreed. However much they may differ in other 
respects, no one of them has ever thought of taking 


___. ! Serivener, Introduction to the Criticism of the N. T. p. 452 (2nd edition, 
_ 1874). 
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the text of the Old Syriac and Old Latin translations 
as the basis of an edition. There can be no question 
that this text belongs to an advanced, though early, 
stage of corruption. 

At the same stage of corruption, then, Justin’s quo- 
tations from the Gospels are found, and this very fact 
is a proof of the antiquity of originals so corrupted. The 
coincidences are too many and too great all to be the 
result of accident or to be accounted for by the parallel 
influence of the lost Gospels. The presence, for instance, 
of the reading 6 jroiuacev 6 marip for TO froacpévoy in 
Irenaeus and Tertullian (who has both ‘quem prae- 
paravit deus’ and ‘praeparatum’) is a proof that it was 
found in the canonical text at a date little later than 
Justin’s. And facts such as this, taken together with 
the arguments which make it little less than certain 
that Justin had either mediately or immediately access 
to our Gospels, render it highly probable that he had 
a form of the canonical text before him. 

And yet large as is the approximation to Justin’s text 
that may be made without stirring beyond the bounds 
of attested readings within the Canon, I still retain the 
opinion previously expressed that he did also make 
use of some extra-canonical book or books, though what 
the precise document was the data are far too insufficient 
to enable us to determine. So far as the history of 
. our present Gospels is concerned, I have only to insist 
upon the alternative that Justin either used those 
Gospels themselves or else a later work, of the nature 


of a harmony based upon them’. The theory (if it 


_1 [On reviewing this chapter I am inclined to lean more than I did to the 
hypothesis that Justin used a Harmony. The phenomena of variation 
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is really held) that he was ignorant of our Gospels in 
any shape, seems to me, in view of the facts, wholly 
untenable. 


seem to be too persistent and too evenly distributed to allow of the suppo- 
sition of alternate quoting from different Gospels. But the data will need a 
closer weighing before this can be determined.] 


Cre DAREN 


H EGESIPPUS—PAPIAS. 


Dr. LIGHTFOOT has rendered a great service to 
criticism by his masterly exposure of the fallacies in 
the argument which has been drawn from the silence of 
Eusebius in respect to the use of the Canonical Gospels 
by the early writers’. The author of ‘Supernatural 
Religion’ is not to be blamed for using this argument. 
In doing so he has only followed in the wake of the 
Germans who have handed it on from one to the other 
without putting it to a test so thorough and conclusive 
as that which has now been applied*. For the future, 
I imagine, the question has been set at rest and will 
not need to be reopened *. 


1 Contemporary Review, 1875, p. 169 sqq. 

* Tischendorf, however, devotes several pages to an argument which 
follows in the same line as Dr. Lightfoot’s, and is, I believe, in the main 
sound (Wann wurden unsere Evangelien verfasst? p. 113 sqq-, 4th edition, 
1866). 

3 T gather from the sixth edition of S. R. that the argument from silence 


is practically waived. If the silence of Eusebius is not pressed as proving - 


that the authors about whom he is silent were ignorant of or did not 
acknowledge particular Gospels, we on our side may be content not to 


press it as proving that the Gospels in question were acknowledged. The 
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Dr. Lightfoot has shown, with admirable fulness and 
precision, that the object of Eusebius was only to 
note quotations in the case of books the admission 
of which into the Canon had been or was disputed. 
In the case of works, such as the four Gospels, that 
were universally acknowledged, he only records what 
seem to him interesting anecdotes or traditions respecting 
their authors or the circumstances under which they 

_.were composed. This distinction Dr. Lightfoot has 
established, not only by a careful examination of the 
language of Eusebius, but also by comparing his state- 
ments with the actual facts in regard to writings that 

_ are still extant, and where we are able to verify his 

procedure. After thus testing the references in Eusebius 
to Clement of Rome, the Ignatian Epistles, Polycarp, 

Justin, Theophilus of Antioch, and Irenaeus, Dr. Lightfoot 

arrives, by a strict and ample induction, at the conclusion 

_ that the silence of Eusebius in respect to quotations 

from any canonical book is so far an argument zx z¢s 

_ favour that it shows the book in question to have 

_ been generally acknowledged by the early Church. 

Instead of being a proof that the writer did not know 

_ the work in reference to which Eusebius is silent, the 
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matter may well be allowed to rest thus: that, so far as the silence of 
Eusebius is concerned, Hegesippus, Papias, and Dionysius of Corinth are 
not alleged either for the Gospels or against them. I agree with the 
author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ that the point is not one of paramount 
importance, though it has been made more of by other writers, e. g. Strauss 
and Renan. [The author has missed Dr. Lightfoot’s point on p. xxiii. 
What Eusebius bears testimony to is, zot his own belief in the canonicity 
of the fourth Gospel, but its undisputed canonicity, i.e. a historical fact 
which includes within its range Hegesippus, Papias, &c. If I say that 
Hamlet is an undisputed play of Shakspeare’s, I mean, not that I believe it 
to be Shakspeare’s myself, but that all the critics from Shakspeare’s time 
downwards have believed it to be his.] 
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presumption is rather that he did, like the rest of the 
Church, receive it. Eusebius only records what seems 
to him specially memorable, except where the place of 
the work in or out of the Canon has itself to be 
vindicated. , 

But if this holds good, then most of what is said 
against the use of the Gospels by Hegesippus falls to 
the ground. Eusebius expressly says’ that Hegesippus 
made occasional use of the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews (ék re tod Kad’ “EBpaious evayyeAlov ... twa riOnow), 
But apart from the conclusion referred to above, the 
very language of Eusebius (rf@notv riva éx) is enough 
to suggest that the use of the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews was subordinate and subsidiary. Eusebius can 
hardly have spoken in this way of ‘tke Gospel of which 
Hegesippus made use’ in all the five books of his 
‘Memoirs.’ The expression tallies exactly with what 
we should expect of a work used zz addition to but not 
to the exclusion of our Gospels. The fact that Eusebius 
says nothing about these shows that his readers would 
take it for granted that Hegesippus, as an orthodox 
Christian, received them. 

With this conclusion the fragments of the work of 
Hegesippus that have come down to us agree. The 
quotations made in them are explained most simply and 
naturally, on the assumption that our Gospels have been 
used. The first to which we come is merely an allusion 
to the narrative of Matt. ii; ‘For Domitian feared the — 
coming of the Christ as much as Herod.’ Those there- — 
fore who take the statement of Eusebius to mean that — 
Hegesippus used only the Gospel according to the — 
Hebrews are compelled to seek for the account of the : 

1H. E. iv. 22, 
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Massacre of the Innocents in that Gospel. It appears 
however from Epiphanius that precisely this very portion 
of the first Gospel was wanting in the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews as used both by the Ebionites and by 
the Nazarenes. ‘But if it be doubtful whether some 
forms of that Gospel contained the two opening chapters 
of Matthew, it is certain that Jerome found them in 
the version which he translated'? I am afraid that 
here, as in so many other cases, the words ‘doubtful’ 
and ‘certain’ are used with very little regard to their 
meanings. In support of the inference from Jerome, 
the author refers to De Wette, Schwegler, and an article 
in a periodical publication by Ewald. De Wette ex- 
pressly says that the inference does zot follow (‘Aus 
Comm. ad Matt. ii. 6... lasst sich zzcht schliessen dass 
er hierbei das Evang. der Hebr. verglichen habe.... 
Nicht viel besser beweisen die St. ad Jes. xi. 1; ad 
_Abac. iii. 3°’). He thinks that the presence of these 
chapters in Jerome's copy cannot be satisfactorily proved, 
but is probable just from this allusion in Hegesippus— 
in regard to which De Wette simply follows the tra- 
- ditional, but, as we have seen, erroneous assumption that 
_ Hegesippus used only the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. Schwegler® gives no reasons, but refers to 
the passages quoted from Jerome in Credner. Credner, 
_ after examining these passages, comes to the conclusion 
that ‘the Gospel of the Nazarenes did zo¢ contain the 
_ chapters*’ LEwald’s periodical I cannot refer to, but 
' Hilgenfeld, after an elaborate review of the question, 
decides that the chapters were omitted®. This is the 





























‘ 


19. R.i. p. 436. 2 Einleitung, p. 103. 
_® Das Nachapost. Zeit. i. p. 238. / * Beitrage, i. p. 401. 
5 Nov. Test. extra Can, Recept. Fasc. iv. pp. 19, 20. 
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only authority I can find for the ‘certainty that Jerome 
found them’ in his version. 

On the whole, then, it seems decidedly more pro- 
bable (certainties we cannot deal in) that the incident 
referred to by Hegesippus was missing from the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews. That Gospel therefore was 
not quoted by him, but, on the contrary, there is a pre- 
sumption that he is quoting from the Canonical Gospel. 
The narrative of the parallel Gospel of St. Luke seems, 
if not to exclude the Massacre of the Innocents, yet 
to imply an ignorance of it. 

The next passage that appears to be quotation occurs in 
the account of the death of James the Just ; ‘ Why do ye 
ask me concerning Jesus the Son of Man? He too sits 
in heaven on the right hand of the great Power and will 
come on the clouds of heaven’ (Ti pe érepwrare epi 
"Incod Tod viod rod dvOpdmov ; Kal abros KaOnrat ev TO Opave 
éx defiGv Ths peydAns Surdwews, kal pedrAer EpxeoOar emt Tov 
veg¢edGv Tod otpavod). It seems natural to suppose that 
this is an allusion to Matt. xxvi. 64, aa’ dptt dWeobe Tov 
viov tod dvOpemov KaOjpevov ex SefiGv tis Suvdyews, Kat 
epxdpevov emt Tav vepeAGy Tod ovpavod. The passage is 
one that belongs to the triple synopsis, and the form in . 
which it appears in Hegesippus shows a preponderating — 
resemblance to the version of St. Matthew. Mark inserts 
kaOnpevov between éx deEiGv and rijs dbvvdyews, while Luke 
thinks it necessary to add rod eod. The third Evangelist 
omits the phrase én? rév vepedGv 10d odpavod altogether, 
and the second substitutes pera for émi. In fact the 
phrase én) rév vepedGv occurs in the New Testament 
only in St. Matthew; the Apocalypse, like St. Mark, has 
pera and én only with the singular. 

In like manner, when we find Hegesippus using the 
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phrase mpécwrov od AapBavers, this seems to be a re- 
miniscence of Luke xx. 21, where the synoptic parallels 
have PAéTets. 

A more decided reference to the third Gospel occurs 
in the dying prayer of St. James ; wapaxadd, kvpue Oe TarTEp, 
apes adrois' od yap oldaciti moose, which corresponds 
to Luke xxiii. 34, mdrep, ddes adrots* od yap oldaow ri 
mowdow. There is the more reason to believe that 
Hegesippus’ quotation is derived from this source that 
it reproduces the peculiar use of dguévar in the sense 
of ‘forgive’ without an expressed object. Though the 
word is of very frequent occurrence, I find no other 
instance of this in the New Testament!, and the Cle- 
mentine Homilies, in making the same quotation, insert 
Tas Guaptias aitév. The saying is well known to be 
peculiar to St. Luke. There is perhaps a balance of 
evidence against its genuineness, but this is of little 
’ importance, as it undoubtedly formed part of the Gospel 
as early as Irenaeus, who wrote much about the same 
time as Hegesippus. 

The remaining passage occurs in a fragment pre- 
served from Stephanus Gobarus, a writer of the sixth 
century, by Photius, writing in the ninth. Referring 
to the saying ‘Eye hath not seen, &c., Gobarus says 
‘that Hegesippus, an ancient and apostolical man, 
asserts — he knows not why — that these words are 
vainly spoken, and that those who use them give the 
lie to the sacred writings and to our Lord Himself who 
said, “Blessed are your eyes that see and your ears that 


1 We have, however, had occasion to note a somewhat parallel, though 
“not quite parallel, instance in the quotation of Clement of Rome and Poly- 


carp, ddplere, iva dpedp ipiy [kal dpedjoera: iptv]. 
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hear,”’ &c. ‘Those who use these words’ are, we can 
hardly doubt, as Dr. Lightfoot after Routh has shown’, 
the Gnostics, though Hegesippus would seem to have 
forgotten 1 Cor. ii.9. The anti-Pauline position as- 
signed to Hegesippus on the strength of this is, we 
must say, untenable. But for the present we are con- 
cerned rather with the second quotation, which agrees 
closely with Matt. xiii. 26 (tuav 5€ paxdpior of dpOadpot 
dru BA€Tovow, Kal TA Ta HuOv Gt axovovow). The form of 
the quotation has a slightly nearer resemblance to Luke 
X. 23 (uaxdpror of dpOadpol of BA€movTEes  BAETETE K.T.A.), 
but the marked difference in the remainder of the Lucan 
passage increases the presumption that Hegesippus is 
quoting from the first Gospel’. 

The use of the phrase rév Ociwv ypaddv is important 
and remarkable. There is not, so far as I am aware, 
any instance of so definite an expression being applied 
to an apocryphal Gospel. It would tend to prepare us 
for the strong assertion of the Canon of the Gospels in 
Irenaeus; it would in fact mark the gradually culmi- 
nating process which went on in the interval which 
separated Irenaeus from Justin. To this interval the 
evidence of Hegesippus must be taken to apply, because 
though writing like Irenaeus under Eleutherus (from 
177 A.D.) he was his elder contemporary, and had been 
received with high respect in Rome as early as the 
episcopate of Anicetus (157-168 A.D.). 

The relations in which Hegesippus. describes himself 


1 Contemporary Review, Dec. 1874, p. 8; cf. Routh, Religuiae Sacrae, i. 
p. 281 ad jin. 


2 Tregelles, writing on the ‘Ancient Syriac Versions’ in Smith’s Dic- 
tionary, iii. p. 1635 a, says that ‘these words might be a Greek rendering * 4 


Matt. xiii. 16 as they stand’ in the Curetonian text. 
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as standing to the Churches and bishops of Corinth and 
Rome seem to be decisive as to his substantial ortho- 
doxy. This would give reason to think that he made 
use of our present Gospels, and the few quotations that 
have come down to us confirm that view not inconsider- 
ably, though by themselves they might not be quite 
sufficient to prove it. 

There is one passage that may be thought to point to 
an apocryphal Gospel, ‘From these arose false Christs, 
false prophets, false apostles ;’ which recalls a sentence 
in the Clementines, ‘ For there shall be, as the Lord said, 
false apostles, false prophets, heresies, ambitions.’ It is 
not, however, nearer to this than to the canonical 
parallel, Matt. xxiv. 24 (‘There shall arise false Christs 


_ and false prophets’). 


2: 


In turning from Hegesippus to Papias we come at 
last to what seems to be a definite and satisfactory 
statement as to the origin of two at least of the 


_ Synoptic Gospels, and to what is really the most enig- 
- matic and tantalizing of all the patristic utterances. 


Like Hegesippus, Papias may be described as ‘an 
ancient and apostolic man,’ and appears to have better 
deserved the title. He is said to have suffered martyr- 
dom under M. Aurelius about the same time as Polycarp, 
165-167 A.D.’ He wrote a commentary on the Discourses 
or more properly Oracles of ‘the Lord, from which 
Eusebius extracted what seemed to him ‘memorable’ 
statements respecting the origin of the first and second 


1 Or rather perhaps 155, 156; see p. 82 above. 
L 
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Gospels. ‘Matthew,’ Papias said’, ‘ wrote the oracles (ra 
Adyia) in the Hebrew tongue, and every one interpreted 
them as he was able.’ ‘ Mark, as the interpreter of Peter, 
wrote down accurately, though not in order, all that he 
remembered that was said or done by Christ. For he 
neither heard the Lord nor attended upon Him, but 
later, as I said, upon Peter, who taught according to 
the occasion and not as composing a connected narra- 
tive of the Lord’s discourses; so that Mark made no 
mistake in writing down some things as he remem- 
bered them. For he took care of one thing, not to 
omit any of the particulars that he heard or to falsify 
any part of them,’ 


Let us take the second of these statements first. 


According to it the Gospel of St. Mark consisted of 
notes taken down, or rather recollected, from the teach- 
ing of Peter. It was not written ‘in order, but it was an 


original work in the sense that it was first. put-in writing © 


by Mark himseif, having previously existed only in an 
oral form. 


Does this agree with the facts of the Gospel as it “4 


appears to us now? There is a certain ambiguity as 
to the phrase ‘in order” We cannot be quite sure what 


Papias meant by it, but the most natural conclusion _ 
seems to be that it meant chronological order. If so, — 


the statement of Papias seems to be so far borne out 


that none of the Synoptic Gospels is really in exact 
chronological order; but, strange to say, if there is any ie 
in which an approach to such an order is made, it is — ‘ 
precisely this of St. Mark. This appears from a com- 4 


1 H. EB. iii. 39. 
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parison of the three Synoptics. From the point at which 
the second Gospel begins, or, in other words, from the 
Baptism to the Crucifixion, it seems to give the outline 
that the other two Gospels follow’. If either of them 
diverges from it for a time it is only to return. The 
early part of St. Matthew is broken up by the intru- 
sion of the so-called Sermon on the Mount, but all 
this time St. Mark is in approximate agreement with 
St. Luke. For a short space the three Gospels go 
together. Then comes a second break, where Luke in- 
troduces his version of the Sermon on the Mount. Then 
the three rejoin and proceed together, Matthew being 
thrown out by the way in which he has collected the 
parables into a single chapter, and Luke later by the 
place which he has assigned to the incident at Naza- 
reth. After this Matthew and Mark proceed side by 
side, Luke dropping out of the ranks. At the con- 
fession of Peter he takes his place again, and there is 
a close agreement in the order of the three narratives. 
_ The incident of the miracle-worker is omitted by Mat- 
thew, and then comes the insertion of a mass of extra- 
_ neous matter by Luke. When he resumes the thread 


= 1 In Mr. M‘Clellan’s recent Harmony I notice only two deviations from 
_ the order in St. Mark, ii. 15-22, vi. 17-29. In Mr. Fuller’s Harmony (the 
_ Harmony itself and not the Table of Contents, in which there are several 
_ oversights) there seem to be two, Mark vi. 17-20, xiv. 3-9; in Dr. Robin- 
_ son’s English Harmony three, ii. 15-22, vi. 17-20, xiv. 22-72 (considerable 
_ variation). Of these passages vi. 17-20 (the imprisonment of the Baptist) 
is the only one the place of which all three writers agree in changing. 
_ [Dr Lightfoot, in Cont, Rev., Aug. 1875, p. 394, appeals to Anger and 
_ Tischendorf in proof of the contrary proposition, that the order of Mark 
cannot be maintained. But Tischendorf’s Harmony is based on the assump- 
_ tion that St. Luke’s use of xadegjs pledges him to a chronological order, 
_and Anger adopts Griesbach’s hypothesis that Mark is a compilation from 
_ Matthew and Luke. The remarks in the text turn, not upon precarious 
rmonistic results, but upon a simple comparison of the three Gospels.] 
L2 
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of the common narrative again all three are together. 
The insertion of a single parable on the part of Mat- 
thew, and omissions on the part of Luke, are the only 
interruptions. There is an approximate agreement of 
all three, we may say, for the rest of the narrative. We 
observe throughout that, in by far the preponderating 
number of instances, where Matthew differs from the 
order of Mark, Luke and Mark agree, and where 
Luke differs from the order of Mark, Matthew and 
Mark agree. Thus, for instance, in the account of the 
healings in Peter’s house and of the paralytic, in the 
relation of the parables of Mark iv. 1-34 to the storm 
at sea which follows, of the healing of Jairus’ daughter 
to that of the Gadarene demoniac and to the mission of 
the Twelve in the place of Herod’s reflections (Mark vi. 


14-16), in the warning against the Scribes and the — 


widow’s mite (Mark xii. 38-44), the second and third 
Synoptics are allied against the first. On the other 
hand, in the call of the four chief Apostles, the death 
of the Baptist, the walking on the sea, the miracles in 
the land of Gennesareth, the washing of hands, - the 
Canaanitish woman, the feeding of the four thousand 
and the discourses which follow, the ambition of the 
sons of Zebedee, the anointing at Bethany, and several 
insertions of the third Evangelist in regard to the last 
events, the first two are allied against him. While Mark 
thus receives such alternating support from one or other 
of his fellow Evangelists, I am not aware of any clear 
case in which, as to the order of the narratives, they are 
united and he is alone, unless we are to reckon as such 


his insertion of the incident of the fugitive between Matt. - ; 


xxvi. 56, 57, Luke xxii. 53, 54. 
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the Synoptic Gospels, the normal type of that order 
is to be found precisely in St. Mark, whom Papias alleges 
to have written not in order. 

But again there seems to be evidence that the Gospel, 
in the form in which it has come down to us, is not 
original but based upon another document previously 
existing. When we come to examine closely its verbal 
relations to the other two Synoptics, its normal character 
is in the main borne out, but still not quite completely. 
The number of particulars in which Matthew and Mark 
agree together against Luke, or Mark and Luke agree 
together against Matthew, is far in excess of that in 
which Matthew and Luke are agreed against Mark. 
Mark is in most cases the middle term which unites 
the other two. But still there remains a not incon- 
siderable residuum of cases in which Matthew and Luke 
are in combination and Mark at variance. The figures 
obtained by a not quite exact and yet somewhat elabo- 
rate computation’ are these; Matthew and Mark agree 
together against Luke in 1684 particulars, Luke and 
Mark against Matthew in 944, but Matthew and Luke 
against Mark in only 334. These 334 instances are 


_ distributed pretty evenly over the whole of the nar- 


rative. Thus (to take a case at random) in the parallel 
narratives Matt. xii. 1-8, Mark ii. 23-28, Luke vi. 1-5 
(the plucking of the ears on the Sabbath day), there 
are fifty-one points (words or parts of words) common 
to all three Evangelists, twenty-three are common only to 


_ Mark and Luke, ten to Mark and Matthew, and eight to 


Matthew and Luke. In the next section, the healing of 


1 Perhaps I should explain that this was made by underlining the points of 
resemblance between the Gospels in different coloured pencil and reckoning 
up the results at the end of each section. 
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the withered hand, twenty points are found alike in all 
three Gospels, twenty-seven in Mark and Luke, twenty- 
one in Mark and Matthew, and five in Matthew and 
Luke. Many of these coincidences between the first 
and third Synoptics are insignificant in the extreme. 
Thus, in the last section referred to (Mark iii. 1-6= 
Matt. xii. 9-14= Luke vi. 6-11), one is the insertion of 
the article rijv (cvvaywyjv), one the insertion of cov (rijv 
xeipa cov), two the use of 6€ for kai, and one that of etmev 
for A€ye. In the paragraph before, the eight points of 
coincidence between Matthew and Luke are made up 
thus, two kal 7o00u0v (=«xal éoOlev), eizov (=€lnar), mover, 
eimey, eT’ avtod (=ovv ait), pdvovs (=povors). But 
though such points as these, if they had been few in 
number, might have been passed without notice, still, 


on the whole, they reach a considerable aggregate and © 


all are not equally unimportant. Thus, in the account of 
the healing of the paralytic, such phrases as éxt xAlvys, 
anjdOev eis Tov otkov avrod, can hardly have come into the 
first and third Gospels and be absent from the second by 
accident ; so again the clause dAAd Bdaddovow (BAnTéor) 
olvov véov eis doKovs Kawovs. In the account of the healing 
of the bloody flux the important word rod kpaozédov is 
inserted in Matthew and Luke but not in Mark; in that 
of the mission of the twelve Apostles, the two Evange- 
lists have, and the single one has not, the phrase kal 
Oepamevey vdoov (vdcovs), and the still more important 
Clause Adyw tyiv dvexrérepov Eotar (yp) Soddpwv.. . ev 
neMepqa... 7) TH we éxelvy: in Luke ix. 7 (= Matt. xiv. 1) 
Herod’s title is terpdpyxns, in Mark vi. 14 BaowWeds; in the 
succeeding paragraph of dyAot jKxoAovOnoay and the im- 


portant 16 xepisoedov (-cav) are wanting in the inter- 


mediate Gospel; in the first prophecy of the Passion it 
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has daé where the other two have tad, and peta tpets 
qepas where they have th tpirn jepa: in the healing 
of the lunatic boy it omits the noticeable kcal drectpap- 
véevn: in the second prophecy of the Passion it omits 
péAAet, in the paragraph about offences, éAdeiv ra cxdveara 
... oval... 80 od épxerat. These points might be easily 
multiplied as we go on; suffice it to say that in the 
aggregate they seem to prove that the second Gospel, 
in spite of its superior originality and adhesion to the 
normal type, still does not entirely adhere to it or 
maintain its primary character throughout. The theory 
that we have in the second Gospel one of the primitive 
Synoptic documents is not tenable. 

No doubt this is an embarrassing result. The question 
is easy to ask and difficult to answer—lIf our St. Mark 
does not represent the original form of the document, 
what does represent it? The original document, if not 
quite like our Mark, must have been very nearly like 


‘it; but how did any writer come to reproduce a pre- 


vious work with so little variation? If he had simply 
copied or reproduced it without change, that would have 
been intelligible; if he had added freely to it, that also 


_ would have been intelligible: but, as it is, he seems to 
_ have put in a touch here and made an erasure there on 


principles that it is difficult for us now to follow. We 
are indeed here at the very crux of Synoptic criticism. 
For our present purpose however it is not necessary 


that the question should be solved. We have already 

_ obtained an answer on the two points raised by Papias. 

_ The second Gospel zs written in order; it is ot an 

_ original document. These two characteristics make it 

improbable that it is in its present shape the document 
to which Papias alludes, 
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Does his statement accord any better with the pheno- 
mena of the first Gospel? He asserts that it was origi- 
nally written in Hebrew, and that the large majority of 
modern critics deny to have been the case with our 
present Gospel. Many of the quotations in it from the 
Old Testament are made directly from the Septuagint 
and not from the Hebrew. There are turns of language 
which have the stamp of an original Greek idiom and 
could not have come in through translation. But, with- 
out going into this question as to the original language 
of the first Gospel, a: shorter method will be to ask 
whether it can have been an original document at all? 
The work to which Papias referred clearly was such, 
but the very same investigation which shows that our 
present St. Mark was not original, tells with increased 
force against St. Matthew. When a document exists 
dealing with the same subject-matter as two other 
documents, and those two other documents agree 
together and differ from it on as many as 944 sepa- 
rate points, there can be little doubt that in the great 
majority of those points it has deviated from the ori- 
ginal, and that it is therefore secondary in character. 
It is both secondary and secondary on a lower stage 
than St. Mark: it has preserved the features of the 
original with a less amount of accuracy. The points 
of the triple synopsis on which Matthew fails to receive 
verification are in all 944; those on which Mark fails 
to receive verification 3343; or, in other words, the inaccu- 
racies of Matthew are to those of Mark nearly as three 
to one. In the case of Luke the proportion is still 
greater—as much as five to one. 

This is but a tithe of the arguments which show that 
the first Gospel is a secondary composition. An original 
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composition would be homogeneous; it is markedly 
heterogeneous. The first two chapters clearly belong 
to a different stock of materials from the rest of the 
Gospel. A broad division is seen in regard to the Old 
Testament quotations. Those which are common to 
the other two Synoptists are almost if not quite uni- 


formly taken from the Septuagint; those, on the other 


hand, which seem to belong to the reflection of the Evan- 


_ gelist betray more or less distinctly the influence of the 


Hebrew’. Our Gospel is thus seen to be a recension of 
another original document or documents and not an 
original document itself. 

Again, if our St. Matthew had been an original com- 
position and had appeared from the first in its present 
full and complete form, it would be highly difficult to 
account for the omissions and variations in Mark and 
Luke. We should be driven back, indeed, upon all the 
impossibilities.of the ‘Benutzungs-hypothese.’ On the 
one hand, the close resemblance between the three 
compels us to assume that the authors have either 
used each other’s works or common documents; but 
the differences practically preclude the supposition 


that the later writer had before him the whole work 


of his predecessor. If Luke had had before him the 
first two chapters of Matthew, he could not have 
written his own first two chapters as he has done. 

. Again, the character of the narrative is such as to 
be inconsistent with the view that it proceeds from an 
eye-witness of the events. Those graphic touches, which 
are so conspicuous in the fourth Gospel, and come out 


from time to time in the second, are entirely wanting in 


1 This subject has been carefully worked out since Credner by Bleek and 


De Wette. The results will be found in Holtzmann, Synopt. Ev. p. 259 sqq. 
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the first. If parallel narratives, such as the healing of 
the paralytic, the cleansing of the Temple, or the 
feeding of the five thousand, are compared, this will 
be very clearly seen. More; there are features in the 
first Gospel that are to all appearance unhistorical 
and due to the peculiar method of the writer. He 
has a way of reduplicating, so to speak, the person- 
ages of one narrative in order to make up for the 
omission of another’. For instance, he is silent as to the 
healing of the demoniac at Capernaum, but, instead of 
this, he gives us two Gadarene demoniacs, at the same 
time modifying the language in which he describes this 
latter incident after the pattern of the former; in like 
manner he speaks of the healing of two blind men at 
Jericho, but only because he had passed over the healing 
of the blind man at Bethsaida. Of a somewhat similar 
nature is the adding of the ass’s colt to the ass in the 
account of the Triumphal Entry. There are also frag- 


mentary sayings repeated in the Gospel in a way that 


would be natural in a later editor piecing together 
different documents and finding the same saying in 


each, but unnatural in an eye- and ear-witness drawing 


upon his own recollections. Some clear cases of this 


kind would be Matt. v. 29, 30 (=Matt. xviii. 8, 9) the — 
offending member, Matt. v. 32 (=Matt. xix. 9) divorce, 
Matt. x. 38, 39 (=Matt. xvi. 24, 25) bearing the cross, | 


loss and gain ; and there are various others. 


These characteristics of the first Gospel forbid us to 4 
suppose that it came fresh from the hands of the Apostle ~~ 


1 Cf. Holtzmann, Die Synoptischen Evangelien, p. 255 sq.; Ebrard, The = 
Gospel History (Engl. trans.), p. 247; Bleek, Synoptische Erklarung der drei 
ersten Evangelien, i. p. 367. The theory rests upon an acute observation, 


and has much plausibility. 
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in the shape in which we now have it; they also forbid 
us to identify it with the work alluded to by Papias. 
Neither of the two first Gospels, as we have them, com- 
plies with the conditions of Papias’ description to such 
an extent that we can claim Papias as a witness to them. 


a ee a 


But now a further enquiry opens out upon us. The 
language of Papias does not apply to our. present 
Gospels; will it apply to some earlier and more primary 
state of those Gospels, to documents zxcorporuted in 
the works that have come down to us but not co-extensive 
with them? German critics, it is well known, distinguish 
between ‘ Matthius’— the present Gospel that bears the 
name of St. Matthew—and ‘ Ur-Matthaus, or the original 
work of that Apostle, ‘ Marcus ’—our present St. Mark— 
and ‘ Ur-Marcus,’ an older and more original document, 
the real production of the companion of St. Peter. Is 
it to these that Papias alludes? 

Here we have a much more tenable and probable 
hypothesis. Papias says that Matthew composed ‘the 
oracles’ (ra Adyia) in the Hebrew tongue. The meaning 
of the word Adyia has been much debated. Perhaps 

_the strictest translation of it is that which has been 
_ given, ‘oracles’—short but weighty and solemn or sacred 
_ sayings. I should be sorry to say that the word would 
- not bear the sense assigned to it by Dr. Westcott, who 
 paraphrases it felicitously (from his point of view) by 
our word ‘Gospel’’ It is, however, difficult to help 
a feeling that the atural sense of the word has to be 
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1 On the Canon, p. 181, n. 2. [That the word will bear this sense appears 
still more decidedly from Dr. Lightfoot’s recent investigations, in view of 
__ which the two sentences that follow should perhaps be cancelled; see Cont. 
_ Rev., Aug. 1875, p. 399 sqq-] 
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somewhat strained in order to make it cover the whole 
of our present Gospel, and to bring under it the record 
of facts to as great an extent as discourse. It seems 
at least the simplest and most obvious interpretation 
to confine the word strictly or mainly to discourse, 
‘Matthew composed the discourses (those brief yet 
authoritative discourses) in Hebrew.’ 

At this point we are met by a further coincidence. 
The common matter in the first three Gospels is divided . 
into a triple synopsis and a double synopsis—the first 
of course running through all three Gospels, the second 
found only in St. Matthew and St. Luke. But this 
double synopsis is nearly, though not quite, confined 
to discourse ; where it contains narration proper, as in ; 
the account of John the Baptist and the Centurion of 
Capernaum, discourse is largely mingled with it. But, 
if the matter common to Matthew and Luke consists 
of discourse, may it not be these very Adyia that Papias 
speaks of? Is it not possible that the two Evangelists 
had access to the original work of St. Matthew and 
incorporated its material into their own Gospels in 
different ways? It would thus be easy to understand 
how the name that belonged to a special and important 
part of the first Gospel gradually came to be extended 
over the whole. Bulk would not unnaturally be a great 
consideration with the early Christians. The larger 
work would quickly displace the smaller; it would 
contain all that the smaller contained with additions — 
no less valuable, and would therefore be eagerly sought 
by the converts, whose object would be rather fulness — 
of information than the best historical attestation. The 
original work would be simply lost, absorbed, in the — 
larger works that grew out of it. . 
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This is the kind of presumption that we have for 
identifying the Logia of Papias with the second ground 
document of the first Gospel—the document, that is, 
which forms the basis of the double synopsis between 
the first Gospel and the third. As a hypothesis the 
identification of these two documents seems to clear 
up several points. It gives a ‘local habitation and a 
name’ to a document, the separate and independent 
existence of which there is strong reason to suspect, 
and it explains how the name of St. Matthew came to 
be placed at the head of the Gospel without involving 
too great a breach in the continuity of the tradition. 
It should be remembered that Papias is not giving his 
own statement but that of the Presbyter John, which 
dates back to a time contemporary with the composition 
of the Gospel. On the other hand, by the time of 
Irenaeus, whose early life ran parallel with the closing 
years of Papias, the title was undoubtedly given to the 
Gospel in its present form. It is therefore as difficult 
to think that the Gospel had no connection with the 
Apostle whose name it bears, as it is impossible to 
regard it as entirely his work. The Logia hypothesis 
_ seems to suggest precisely such an intermediate relation 
as will satisfy both sides of the problem. 

There are, however, still difficulties in the way. When 
we attempt to reconstruct the ‘collection of discourses’ 
the task is very far from being an easy one. We do 
indeed find certain groups of discourse in the first 
Gospel—such as the Sermon on the Mount ch. v-vii, 
the commission of the Apostles ch. x, a series of parables 
ch. xiii, of instructions in ch. xviii, invectives against 
the Pharisees in ch. xxvi, and long eschatological dis- 
courses in ch. xxiv and xxv, which seem at once to 
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give a handle to the theory that the Evangelist has 
incorporated a work consisting specially of discourses 
into the main body of the Synoptic narrative. But 
the appearance of roundness and completeness which 
these discourses present is deceptive. If we are to 
suppose that the form in which the discourses appear 
in St. Matthew at all nearly represents their original 
structure, then how is it that the same discourses are 
found in the third Gospel in such a state of dispersion ? 
How is it, for instance, that the parallel passages to 
the Sermon on the Mount are found in St. Luke 
scattered over chapters vi, xi, xii, xiii, xiv, xvi, with 
almost every possible inversion and variety of order? 
Again, if the Matthaean sections represent a substantive 
work, how are we to account for the strange intrusion 
of the triple synopsis into the double? What are we 
to say to the elaborately broken structure of ch. x? On 
the other hand, if we are to take the Lucan form as 
nearer to the original, that original must have been a 
singular agglomeration of fragments which it is difficult 
to piece together. It is easy to state a theory that 
shall look plausible so long as it is confined to general 
terms, but when it comes to be worked out in detail 
it will seem to be more and more difficult and involved 
at every step. The Logia hypothesis in fact carries 
us at once into the very nodus of Synoptic criticism, 
and, in the present state of the question, must be regarded’ 
as still some way from being established. 

The problem in regard to St. Mark and the triple 
synopsis is considerably simpler. Here the difficulty 
arises from the necessity of assuming a distinction 


between our present second Gospel and the original a 
document on which that Gospel is based. I have | 
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already touched upon this point. The synoptical 
analysis seems to conduct us to a ground document 
greatly resembling our present St. Mark, which cannot 
however be quite identical with it, as the Canonical 
Gospel is found to contain secondary features. But 
apart from the fact that these secondary features are 
so comparatively few that it is difficult to realise the 
existence of a work in which they, and they only, should 
be absent, there is this further obstacle to the identi- 
fication even of the ground document with the Mark 
of Papias, that even in that original shape the Gospel 
still presented the normal type of the Synoptic order, 
though ‘order’ is precisely the characteristic that Papias 
says was, in this Gospel, wanting. 

Everywhere we meet with difficulties and complexities. 
The testimony of Papias remains an enigma that can 
only be solved—if ever it is solved—by close and de- 
tailed investigations. I am bound in candour to say 
_ that, so far as I can see myself at present, I am inclined 
_ to agree with the author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ 
against his critics’, that the works to which Papias 
alludes cannot be our present Gospels in their present 
form. 

* What amount of significance this may have for the 
enquiry before us is a further question. Papias is 

‘repeating what he had heard from the Presbyter John, 
_ which would seem to take us up to the very fountain- 
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__ * [It will be seen that the arguments above hardly touch those of 
= _ Dr. Lightfoot in the Contemporary Review for August and October; neither 
ido Dr. Lightfoot’ s arguments seem very much to affect them. The method 
_ of the one is chiefly external,.that of the other almost entirely internal. 

I can only for the present leave what I had written; but I do not for 
“moment suppose that the subject is fathomed even from the particular 
tandp oint that I have taken.] 
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head of evangelical composition. But such a statement 
does not preclude the possibility of subsequent changes 
in the documents to which it refers. The difficulties 
and restrictions of local communication must have made 
it hard for an individual to trace all the phases of 
literary activity in a society so widely spread as the 
Christian, even if it had come within the purpose of 
the writer or his informant to state the whole, and 
not merely the essential part, of what he knew. 
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THE CLEMENTINE HOMILIES. 


IT is unfortunate that there are not sufficient materials 
for determining the date of the Clementine Homilies. 
Once given the date and a conclusion of considerable 
certainty could be drawn from them; but the date is 
uncertain, and with it the extent to which they can 
be used as evidence either on one side or on the 
other. 

Some time in the second century there sprang up 
a crop of heretical writings in the Ebionite sect which 
were falsely attributed to Clement of Rome. The two 
principal forms in which these have come down to us 
are the so-called Homilies and Recognitions. The 
Recognitions however are only extant in a Latin trans- 
lation by Rufinus, in which the quotations from the 
Gospels have evidently been assimilated to the Canonical 
text which Rufinus himself used. They are not, there- 
fore, in any case available for our purpose. Whether 
the Recognitions or the Homilies came first in ofder 
of time is a question much debated among critics, 


2 and the even way in which the best opinions seem to 
be divided is a proof of the uncertainty of the data. 


M 
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On the one side are ranged Credner, Ewald, Reuss, 
Schwegler, Schliemann, Uhlhorn, Dorner, and Liicke, who 
assign the priority to the Homilies: on the other, 
Hilgenfeld, Kostlin, Ritschl (doubtfully), and Volkmar, 
who give the first place to the Recognitions’. On the 
ground of authority perhaps the preference should be 
given to the first of these, as representing more varied 
parties and as carrying with them the greater weight 
of sound judgment, but it is impossible to say that the 
evidence on either side is decisive. 

The majority of critics assign the Clementines, in 
one form or the other, to the middle of the second 
century. Credner, Schliemann, Scholten, and Renan 
give this date tothe Homilies; Volkmar and Hilgenfeld 
to the Recognitions; Ritschl to both recensions alike *. 
We shall assume hypothetically that the Homilies are | 
rightly thus dated. I incline myself to think that 4 
this is more probable, but, speaking objectively, the 
probability could not have a higher value put upon it 
than, say, two in three. 

One reason for assigning the Homilies to the middle 
of the second century is presented by the phenomena 





1 The lists given in Supernatural Religion (ii. p. 2) seem to be correct so ae 
far as I am able to check them. In the second edition of his work onthe  — 
Origin of the Old Catholic Church, Ritschl modified his previous opinion so 
far as to admit that the indications were divided, sometimes on the one side, 
sometimes on the other (p. 451, n.1). There is a seasonable warning in 
Reuss (Gesch. h. S. N. T. p. 254) that the Tiibingen critics here, as else- 
where, are apt to exaggerate the polemical aspect of the writing. 

? It should be noticed that Hilgenfeld and Volkmar, though assigning = 
the second place to the Homilies, both take the terminus ad quem for this 
work no later than 180a.p. It seems that a Syriac version, partly of the 5 
Homilies, partly of the Recognitions, exists in a MS. which itself was 
written in the year 411, and bears at that date marks of transcription from: __ “4 
a still earlier copy (cf. Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 341, n. 1). a 
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of the quotations from the Gospels which correspond 
generally to those that are found in writings of this 
date, and especially, as has been frequently noticed, 
to those which we meet with in Justin. 
give a tabulated list of the quotations. 
bring out a point of importance I ‘have indicated by 
a letter in the left margin the presence in the 
Clementine quotations of some of the peculiarities of 


our present Gospels. 


I proceed to 
In order to 


When this letter is unbracketed, 


it denotes that the passage is ozly found in the Gospel 
so indicated; when the letter is enclosed in brackets, 
it is implied that the passage is synoptical, but that 
the Clementines reproduce expressions peculiar to that 


particular Gospel. 


The direct quotations are marked 


by the letter Q. Many of the references are merely 
allusive, and in more it is sufficiently evident that the 
writer has allowed himself considerable freedom !. 


(M.) 


(M.) 


Exact. 





Slightly variant. 


17..7, Matt... 8. | 
Matt. 5. 

17, 18.| 
}11. 32, Matt. 5. 


3. 51 
Ep. Pet. 2 





Variant. 


8, 21, Luke 4. 6-8 


(=Matt. 4. 8- 


10), Q. 
8. 55, 6 movnpés 
éorw 6 mepa- 


(av, Q. 


15. 10, Matt. 5. 3; 


Luke 6. 20. 


21-48. 


12, 32 
3. 19 


45(=Luke 
6. 27, 28, 


ls 5.44, 
35). 


M 2 


Remarks. 
narrative. 
repeated _identi- 

cally. 


Henig condensed 
paraphrase, oi 
év TAaYD. 

allusive merely. 





___? This table is made, as in the case of Justin, with the help of the collec- 
____ tion of passages in the works of Credner and Hilgenfeld. 
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Exact, 


M. 
19.2, Matt.6.13, Q. 
(M.) 


(L. M.) 


(M.) 


(L.) 





Slightly variant. 
3. 56, Matt. 5. 34, 
35 Q. 
3. oe 
TOs 


Matt. 5. 37, 
Q; 


3. 55, Matt.6.6, Q. 


3. 55, Matt. 6:32; 
6.8 (=Luke r2. 
30). 


8. 52, Matt. 7. 7 
(=Luke 11. 9). 

3. 56, Matt. 7. 9- 
1 (=Luke 11. 
II-I3). 


SSCL: Matto 8: 
13, 14. 


8. 7, Luke 6. 46. 
11. 35, Matt. 7.15. 


8, 4, Matt. 8. 11, 
12(Luke 13. 29). 

9. 21, Matt. 8. 9 
(Luke 7. 8). 

38. 56, Matt. 9. 13 
(42; °7). 


17. 5, Matt. 10, 28 
(=Luke 12, 4, 


5), Q. : 





Variant. 


38.57, Matt.5.45,Q. 


12, 26 
VS ieee 


of 
11. 12 2 
xe 


« 


US216;. Matt.27..2 
(12). 


12. 32) Matt. 7.12 
(f a (=Luke 
11,4) 6. 37. 


(omissions), Q. 


7. 7, Matt. 7. 13, 
14. 


(addition), Q. 


(addition), Q. 


Matt. ro. 
13,35 
Luke to, 
5, 6, Io- 
12 (9. 5) 
= Mark 

b6. 2% 


13. 30, 
31 





Remarks. 


repeated _ identi- 
cally; so Justin. 


oblique and allu- 
sive, repeated in 
part similarly ; 
péper Tov beTOr, 


combination, 


oblique and allu- 
sive, 

evpioxere for ebpy- 
cere in both. 

striking division 
of peculiarities 
of both Gospels. 

repeated diversely, 
allusive. 


allusive 
phrase. 


para-— 


Justin, in part si- 
milarly, in part — 
diversely. 

Justin diversely. 


'|allusive merely. — 


from LXX. 





mixed _peculi. 
arities, oblique 
and allusive. 
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Exact. 


(M.) 


M. 3. 52, Matt. 11. 


28, 
(M.) 


(M. L.) 


M. 11. 33, Matt. 


12. 42. 


| (M. L.) 


M. 18. 15, Matt. 


13. 35: 
Mk. | 
M. 


 M. 3.52, Matt. 15. 
15 (om. pov), Q. 


(M.) 


Slightly variant, 


; Matt. 11.11. 
e: liyTake yer teks 


8. 6, Matt. 11. 25 
(=Luke x. 21). 


+19. 2, Matt. 12. 
26,Q 

+19. 7, Matt. 12. 
34 (=Luke 6. 
45), Q. 

(addition), Q. 


11. 33, Matt. 12. 
41 (=Luke 11. 
32); 0. 

M. 53, Matt. 13. 
16 (=Luke Io. 


24), TQ. 


19. 20, Mark 4. 34. 
£9:. 25. Matt... 13; 
39, Q 


17. 18, Matt. 16. 
16 (par.) 


Ep. Clem. 6, Matt. 
16. 19. 

8. 53, Matt. 17. 5 
(par.), Q. 





Variant. 
DY ol; eviatie sto: 
29, 30 (=Luke 
B25, O07). 


(addition)+. 


ct ae 

18. 4|Matt.11.27 
ere is = lenke 
18513105122), 
18, 20 : 


Matt. 15. 
21-28 

(= Mark 
7: 24-30). 


11.19 


Ep. Clem. 2, Matt. 
16. 19. 


12. 29, Matt. 18. 
7, 





17. 7, Matt.18. 10 
(v. 1.) 


165 


Remarks. 
allusive merely. 


allusive. 
perhaps from 
Matt, 21. 16. 
repeated —simi- 
larly ; cp. Jus- 
tin, &c. 
GAD Tov. 
narrative. 


Tovata Xupopowvi- 
Kigoa. 


allusive merely. 


ditto. 


addition (7a ayaa 
édOetv). 
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Exact. 
(L.) 3. 71, Luke 
10. 7 (order) 
(= Matt.10.10). 


als 


(M.) 


(Mk:) 3. 55, Mark 


12. 27 (par.), Q. 
Mk. 3. 57, Mark 


12.29 (jpav),Q. 





Slightly variant. 


+19. 2, Luke 10. 
18. 


3. 54, Matt. 19. 8, 
4(=Mark io. 5, 
6), Q. 


3. 18, Matt. 23. 2, 
3 Q 


11. 29, Matt. 23. 


25, 26, Q 
3. 15, Mark 13. 2 
(par. )s Q. . 





Variant. 


9. 22, Luke to. 20. 

geo. Ruketo.6= 
8, Q. (?) 

19. 2, pay Sd7€ mpd- 
pacw TO Tovnpa, 


3. 53, Prophet like 
Moses, Q. 


Matt. 1 
Taree 9 
18 Ld age? 
18. 3 Mark Io 
18,17 }~. 0 30 
3.57 | Luke 18 
: 18, 19. 


3. 63, Luke 19. 5.9. 


8. 22, Matt. 22. 9, 
fi: 

3.50( Matt. 22. 

2. ni) 29(= Mark 

18. 20C12. 24), Q. 

3. 50, 8a ri od 


voeire TO €vAO- 
yov Tav ypapav; 


17. 7, Mark 12. 30 
(= Matt. 22. 37). 


3. 18, Matt. 23. 13 
(= Luke 11.52). 
18. 15. 


8.15, Matt. 24. 3 
(par.), Q. 
Luke 19. 43, Q. 





Remarks. 


allusive merely. 
Cp. Eph. 4. 27. 
Cp. Acts 3. 22. 


sense more diver- 
gent than words. 


) 
| repeated  simi- 
| mri cp. Jus- 
} 
Ls 


not quotation. 


allusive merely. 


repeated _simi- 
larly. 
allusive. 


repeated similarly. ; 


ati, 
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Exact. Slightly variant. Variant. Remarks. 
16. 21, écovra 
YevdandaToAot. 
(M.) 3. 60 (3. 64), Matt. part repeated simi- 
24. 45-51 (= larly. 
Luke12. 42-46). 
(M.) 3. 65, Matt. 
25. 31 (=Luke 
I9. 17). 
(M. L.) 3. 61, Matt. 25. 26,|? mixed _ peculi- 
27 (=Luke rg.| arities. 
22129))5 
2. 61 peers 
| 3. 50’ tpamecira 
’ 18, 20) Sd«cpor. 
| M. 19. 2, Matt. 25./@AAn mov. Justin 
Are): similarly. 
t L. 11. 20, Luke 23. 
; 34 (v.1L), Q. 
17.7, Matt. 28. 19. [allusive. 











By far the greater part of the quotations in the 
Clementine Homilies are taken from the discourses, 
but some few have reference to the narrative. There 
can hardly be said to be any material difference from 
our Gospels, though several apocryphal sayings and 
some apocryphal details are added. Thus the Clemen- 
tine writer calls John a ‘Hemerobaptist,’ i.e. member 
of a sect which practised daily baptism’. He talks 
about a rumour which became current in the reign of 
Tiberius about the ‘vernal equinox,’ that at the same 
season a king should arise in Judaea who should work 
miracles, making the blind to see, the Jame to walk, 
healing every disease, including leprosy, and raising the 
dead; in the incident of the Canaanite woman (whom, 

_ with Mark, he calls a Syrophoenician) he adds her name, 
‘ Justa,’ and that of her daughter ‘Bernice ;’ he also limits 


—_—> 


Poe ae a ee 


e 








a c ? Or rather perhaps ‘morning baptism.’ (Cf. Lightfoot, Colossians, 
___-p. 162:sqq., where the meaning of the name and the character and relations 
of the sect are fully discussed). 
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the ministry of our Lord to one year’. Otherwise, with 
the exception of the sayings marked as without parallel, 
all of the Clementine quotations have a more or less 
close resemblance to our Gospels. 

We are struck at once by the small amount of exact 
coincidence, which is considerably less than that which is 
found in the quotations from the Old Testament. The 
proportion seems lower than it is, because many of the 
passages that have been entered in the above list do 
not profess to be quotations. Another phenomenon 
equally remarkable is the extent to which the writer 
of the Homilies has reproduced the peculiarities of par- 
ticular extant Gospels. So far from being a colourless 
text, as it is in some few places which present a parallel 
to our Synoptic Gospels, the Clementine version both 
frequently includes passages that are found only in some 


one of the canonical Gospels, and also, we may say 


usually, repeats the characteristic phrases by which one 
Gospel is distinguished from another. Thus we find 
that as many as eighteen passages reappear in the 
Homilies that are found only in St. Matthew; one of 
the extremely few that are found only in St. Mark; and 
six of those that are peculiar to St. Luke. Taking the 
first Gospel, we find that the Clementine Homilies con- 
tain (in an allusive form) the promises to the pure in 
heart ; as a quotation, with close resemblance, the pecu- 
liar precepts in regard to oaths; the special admonition 
to moderation of language which, as we have seen, seems 
proved to be Matthaean by the clause ro yap mepisodr 
tovtwy «x.t.A.; with close resemblance, again, the direc- 
tions for secret prayer; identically, the somewhat re- 


1 Hom. i. 6; ii. 19, 23; iii. 73; iv. 1; xiii. 7; xvii. 19. 
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markable phrase, dcire apds pe mdvtes of komrtes; all 
but identically another phrase, also noteworthy, zaca 
guteia ijy ovx éptrevoev 6 Tarip [pov] 6 otpavios expiCwOr)- 
wetat; with a resemblance that is closer in the text of 
B (€v to otpave for év otpavois), the saying respecting 
the angels who behold the face of the Father; iden- 
tically again, the text woAdol KAnroi, dAtyou 5 exAexrol : 
in the shape of an allusion only, the wedding garment ; 
with near agreement, ‘the Scribes and Pharisees sit in 
Moses’ seat.’ All these are passages found only in the 
first Gospel, and in regard to which there is just so 
much presumption that they had no large circulation 
among non-extant Gospels, as they did not find their 
way into the two other Gospels that have come down 
to us. 

There is, however, a passage that I have not men- 
tioned here which contains (if the canonical reading is 
correct) a strong indication of the use of our actual 
St. Matthew. The whole history of this passage is 
highly curious. In the chapter which contains so many 
parables the Evangelist adds, by way of comment, that 
this form of address was adopted in order ‘that it might 

_ be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, saying, 
I will open my mouth in parables; I will utter things 
which have been kept secret from the foundation of the 
world.’ This is according to the received text, which 

___ attributes the quotation to ‘the prophet’ (8a 10d zpo- 

___ gajrov). It is really taken from Ps. Ixxvii. 2, which is 

___ ascribed in the heading to Asaph, who, according to 

‘the usage of writers at this date, might be called a 

prophet, as he is in the Septuagint version of 2 Chron. 

xxix. 30. The phrase 6 apodijrns Aéyer in quotations 

from the Psalms is not uncommon. The received reading 


ee Py 


Nei te ta ie A ee ee el 
+ all . Satis 


i See 
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is that of by far the majority of the MSS. and ver- 
sions: the first hand of the Sinaitic, however, and the 
valuable cursives 1 and 33 with the Aethiopic (a version 
on which not much reliance can be placed) and m. of 
the Old Latin (Mai’s ‘Speculum,’ presenting a mixed 
African text1), insert “Hoatov before tod apodirov. It 
also appears that Porphyry alleged this as an instance 
of false ascription. Eusebius admits that it was found 
in some, though not in the most accurate MSS., and 
Jerome says that in his day it was still the reading 
of ‘many.’ 

All this is very fully and fairly stated in ‘ Supernatural 
Religion?” where it is maintained that ‘Hoatov is the 
original reading. The critical question is one of great 
difficulty ; because, though the evidence of the Fathers 
is naturally suspected on account of their desire to 
explain away the mistake, and though we can easily 
imagine that the correction would be made very early 
and would rapidly gain ground, still the very great 
preponderance of critical authority is hard to get over, 
and as a rule Eusebius seems to be trustworthy in his 
estimate of MSS. Tischendorf (in his texts of 1864 
and 1869) is, I believe, the only critic of late who has 
admitted “Hoaiov into the text. 

The false ascription, may be easily paralleled; as 
in Mark i. 2, Matt. xxvii. 9, Justin, Dial. c. Tryph. 28 
(where a passage of Jeremiah is quoted as Isaiah), &c. 





1 So Tregelles expressly (Introduction, p. 240), after Wiseman ; Scrivener 
(Introd., p. 308) adds(?); M*‘Clellan classes with ‘Italic Family’ (p. 
Ixxiii). {On returning to this passage I incline rather more definitely to 
regard the reading “Haafov, from the group in which it is found, as an early 
Alexandrine corruption. Still the Clementine writer may have had it 
before him. | 


2 ii. p. IO sqq. 
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The relation of the Clementine and of the canonical 
quotations to each other and to the Septuagint will be 


represented thus :— 


Clem. Hom. xviii. 15. 
Kai rov ‘Hoaiav eizeiv' ’Avoiéo 
A , > Cad Pa 
TO otéua pov ev TmapaBodais Kal 
e€epevEouar kexpuppeva amd kata- 


Boks Kocpov. 


Matt. xiii. 35. 
"Onws mAnpobn TO pyOev Sut 
[“Hoaiov?] rod mpodyrov déyov- 
tos’ “Avoi&m é€v mapaBodais Td 


ordua pov, epevEouat kexpuppeva 


bs 
a 
= 
ie, 


amo KataBoAns Koo LOU [om. KOo pou 
a few of the best MSS.] 
LXX. Ps, lxxvii. 2. 


> , . , - 
Avot§w €v mapaBonais 76 ordpa pov, PbcyEouar mpoSrnpata aw apyijs. 


The author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ contends for 
the reading “Hoaiov, and yet does not see in the Cle- 
mentine passage a quotation from St. Matthew. He 
argues, with a strange domination by modern ideas, 
that the quotation cannot be from St. Matthew because 
of the difference of context, and declares it to be ‘very 
probable that the passage with its erroneous reference 
was derived by both from another and common source.’ 
Surely it is not necessary to go back to the second 
century to find parallels for the use of ‘proof texts’ 
without reference to the context; but, as we have seen, 
context counts for little or nothing in these early quo- 
tations,—verbal resemblance is much more important. 
The supposition of a common earlier source for both 
the Canonical and the Clementine text seems to me 
quite out of the question. There can be little doubt 


that the reference to the Psalm is due to the first 


Evangelist himself. Precisely up to this point he goes 
hand in hand with St. Mark, and the quotation is intro- 
duced in his own peculiar style and with his own pecu- 


liar formula, 67as tAnpwO7 7d fpndév. 
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I must, however, again repeat that the surest crite- 
rion of the use of a Gospel is to be sought in the 
presence of phrases or turns of expression which are 
shown to be characteristic and distinctive of that Gospel 
by a comparison with the synopsis of the other Gospels. 
This criterion can be abundantly applied in the case 
of the Clementine Homilies and St. Matthew. I will 
notice a little more at length some of the instances 
that have been marked in the above table. Let us 
first take the passage which has a parallel in Matt. v. 18 
and in Luke xvi. 17. The three versions will stand 
thus :— 

Clem. Hom. iii. 51. 
Matt. v. 18. Lp. Fel. C2. Luke xvi. 17. 

"Apiy yap héyo bpiv* —‘O ovpavds kat 7 yy ~—- Evxom@repov 8€ éott, 
€ws Gv mapéAOn 6 otpa- rapedevoovta, lara év Tov ovpavoy kal Tiy yhv 
vos Kai 1) yn tata ev if) 7) pia Kepaia ov py map- TrapedOeiv, 7 TOU vdpov 
pia Kepaia ov py tmap- €\On aad Tod vdpov play Kepaiay receiv, 
€On ard rot vépov, os [Ep. Pet. adds rotro 


x , , . a ‘ , 
ay mavra yevnrat. dé elpnkev, va Ta TavTa 
yévnrat|. 


It will be seen that in the Clementines the passage 
is quoted twice over, and each time with the variation 
mapedctoorra for ws dv mapeAOn. The author of ‘ Super- 
natural Religion’ argues from this that he is quoting 
from another Gospel!. No doubt the fact does tell, 
so far as it goes, in that direction, but it is easy to 
attach too much weight to it. The phenomenon of 
repeated variation may be even said to be a common 
one in some writers. Dr. Westcott” has adduced ex- 
amples from Chrysostom, and they would be as easy 
to find in Epiphanius or Clement of Alexandria, where 


2 ii. p. 21. ? Preface to the fourth edition of Canon, p. xxxii. 
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we can have no doubt that the canonical Gospels are 
being quoted. A slight and natural turn of expression 
such as this easily fixes itself in the memory. The 
author also insists that the passage in the Gospel quoted 
in the Clementines ended with the word vopov; but I 
think it may be left to any impartial person to say 
whether the addition in the Epistle of Peter does not 
naturally point to a termination such as is found in 
the first canonical Gospel. Our critic seems unable to 
free himself from the standpoint (which he represents 
ably enough) of the modern Englishman, or else is 
little familiar with the fantastic trains and connections 
of reasoning which are characteristic of the Clementines. 

Turning from these objections and comparing the 
Clementine quotation first with the text of St. Matthew 
and then with that of St. Luke, we cannot but be struck 
with its very close resemblance to the former and with 
the wide divergence of the latter. The passage is one 
where almost every word and syllable might easily and 
naturally be altered —as the third Gospel shows that 
they have been altered—and yet in the Clementines 
almost every peculiarity of the Matthaean version’ has 
been retained. 

Another quotation which shows the delicacy of these 
verbal relations is that which corresponds to Matt. vi. 32 
(= Luke xii. 30) :— 


Matt. vi. 32. Clem. Flom. iii. 55. Luke xii. 30. 
Olde yap 5 marnp [en] Oidey yap 6 ‘Ypav Se 6 marip 


Say) e | Aad 6 o ‘ coa c Pe 2 ? a 4 ° 
upav 6 ovpamos, Ort maTip tpuay 6 ovpanos oidev Gre xpy ere Tov- 


yeTe TovTwy andy- 6 } y i 
xpnge wv amdv- Ore xpytere tovTwy d- Tov. 


Tov. mavrov, mpl avrdov 
agwonre (cp. Matt. 
vi. 8). 
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The natural inference from the exactness of this 
coincidence with the language of Matthew as com- 
pared with Luke, is not neutralised by the paraphrastic 
addition from Matt. vi. 8, because such additions and 
combinations, as will have been seen from our table 
of quotations from the Old Testament, are of frequent 
occurrence. 

The quotation of Matt. v. 45 (=Luke vi. 35) is a good 
example of the way in which the pseudo-Clement deals 
with quotations. The passage is quoted as often as 
four times, with wide difference and indeed complete 
confusion of text. It is impossible to determine what 
text he really had before him; but through all this 
confusion there is traceable a leaning to the Matthaean 
type rather than the Lucan, ([6] zaz[%p 6] év [rots] odpa- 
vois ... TOV HAtoy adtod dvaréAXer ent dyabovs Kal tovnpods). 
It does, however, appear that he had some such phrase 
as terov éper or mapéxet for Bpéxer, and in one of his 
quotations he has the yiveoOe dyafoi (for xpyorol) Kai 
oixtipuoves of Justin. Justin, on the other hand, cer- 
tainly had fpéxet. 

The, in any case, paraphrastic quotation or quota- 
tions which find a parallel in Matt. vii. 13, 14 and Luke 
xiii. 24 are important as seeming to indicate that, if 
not taken from our Gospel, they are taken from another 
in a later stage of formation. The characteristic Mat- ~ 
thaean expressions orev and reOAppeévn are retained, but 
the distinction between 7vAn and 6dds has been lost, and 
both the epithets are applied indiscriminately to 6dds. 

In the narrative of the confession of Peter, which 
belongs to the triple synopsis, and is assigned by Ewald 
to the ‘Collection of Discourses},? by Weiss? and 


1 Evang. lien, p. 31. ? Das Marcus-evangelium, p. 282. 
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Holtzmann?! to the original Gospel of St. Mark, the 


Clementine writer follows Matthew alone in the phrase 
Sd ef 6 vids rot (Gyros Oeod. The synoptic parallels 
are— 


Matt. xvi. 16. Mark viii. 29. Luke ix. 20. 
3d ef 6 Xpiords, 6 So ef 6 Xpuords. Tov = Xpioroy Tod 
vids TOU Ceod Tov Cav- Ocov. 


Tos. 


Holtzmann and Weiss seem to agree (the one ex- 
plicitly, the other implicitly) in taking the words 6: vios 
Tod} Ocod tov (Gvros as an addition by the first Evangelist 
and as not a part of the text of the original document. 
In that case there would be the strongest reason to 
think that the pseudo-Clement had made use of the 
canonical Gospel. Ewald, however, we may infer, from 
his assigning the passage to the ‘Collection of Dis- 
courses, regards it as presented by St. Matthew most 
nearly in its original form, of which the other two 
synoptic versions would be abbreviations. If this were 
so, it would then be fosszble that the Clementine quo- 
tation was made directly from the original document 
or from a secondary document parallel to our first 


Gospel. The question that is opened out as to the 


eee ae 


composition of the Synoptics is one of great difficulty 
and complexity. In any case there is a balance of 
probability, more or less decided, in favour of the 
reference to our present Gospel. 

_ Another very similar instance occurs in the next 


section of the synoptic narrative, the Transfiguration. 
Here again the Clementine Homilies insert a phrase 


1 Synopt. Ev. p. 193. 
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which is only found in St. Matthew, [Odrds éoriy pov 6 
Ewald 
and Holtzmann say nothing about the origin of this 
phrase; Weiss’ thinks it is probably due to the first 
Evangelist. In that case there would be an all but 
conclusive proof—in any case there will be a presump- 


vids 6 dyannrds|, «is dv (ev @ Matt.) ndddxyoa. 


tion—that our first Gospel has been followed. 
But one of the most interesting, as well as the clearest, 
indications of the use of the first Synoptic is derived 


from the discourse directed against the Pharisees. 


It 


will: be well to give the parallel passages in full :— 


Matt. xxiii. 25, 26. 
Ovat tpiv ypappa- 
Teis Kal Papioaiot, t7r0- 
pital, ort Kabapicere 
» eee 2 a ’ 
To €Ewbev Tod moTnpiov 
ral Tis Tapowioos, érw- 
7 7 > 
bev 5é yepovow e& dp- 
mays kat ddikias. Pa- 
pioaie Tupré, kabdpioov 
mp@trov TO evTds Tov 
qotnpiov kal THs mapo- 
, a , ‘ 
Widos, va yévnrat Kal 


a ace , 
TO EKTOS QAUTWYV xaOapov. 


Clem. Hom. xi. 29. 
Oval bpiv ypappareis 
kal Papioatot, broKptrat, 
ov , ~ 
dre kaapifere Tov Tro- 
, 4 a“ , 
tnpiov Kal ths mapoi- 
Sos TO eEwbev, Erwbev 
@a- 


pirate Tupré, kabdpioov 


‘ a cv 
b€ yéuer pumous. 


a a / 
mp@tov Tov moTnpiov 
“~ 7 
kal tis mapoidos ré 
” oa 4 x 
éoaber, iva yevnrat Kat 


ra ¢&@ av’tav kabapa. 


Luke Xi. 39. 
Nov tpets of Papi- 
cain TO eEwbev Tov 
Totnpiov Kal Tov miva- 
kos KaOapifere, 7d Se 
” er , 
érabev ipav yéner dp- 


Tayns Kal ovnpias. 


”Adpoves ovy 6 Tomoas 


1 + A 4 + 
TO €&mbev kal Td Eco= 


ev exoinge ; 


Here there is a very remarkable transition in the first 
Gospel from the plural to the singular in the sudden 
turn of the address, Papicate ruprAé. This derives no 
countenance from the third Gospel, but is exactly re- 
produced in the Clementine Homilies, which follow 
closely the Matthaean version throughout. 

We may defer for the present the notice of a few 
passages which with a more or less close resemblance 


1 Das Marcus-evangelium, p. 295. 
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to St. Matthew also contain some of the peculiarities of 
ot. Luke. 

Taking into account the whole extent to which the 
special peculiarities of the first Gospel reappear in the 
Clementines, I think we shall be left in little doubt 
that that Gospel has been actually used by the writer. 

The peculiar features of our present St. Mark are 
known to be extremely few, yet several of these are 
also found in the Clementine Homilies. In the quota- 
tion Mark x. 5,6 (= Matt. xix. 8, 4) the order of Mark 
is followed, though the words are more nearly those of 
Matthew. In the divergent quotation Mark xii. 24 
(= Matt. xxii. 29) the Clementines, with Mark, in- 
troduce 8a rovro, The concluding clause of the dis- 
cussion about the Levirate marriage stands (according 
to the best readings) thus :— 


Matt. xxii. 32. Mark xii. 27. Luke xx. 38. 
Otic éorw 6 Geds Ovx gar Oeds vek- Ocds dé ovK ear 
vexp@v, GAG CovT@v, par, G\AA (ovTer. vekp@v, aha (avrav. 


Clem. Hom. iii. 55. 


Ovx éatw Oceds vexpdv, adda (ovrer, 


Here cds is in Mark and the Clementines a predicate, 
in Matthew the subject. In the introduction to the 
Eschatological discourse the Clementines approach more 
nearly to St. Mark than to any other Gospel: ‘Opare 
(BAémevs, Mark) ras (weyddas, Mark) olkodopas ravtas 3 apr 
“tpiv A€yw (as Matt.) AlOos ext Adov od pH ape; db, ds od 
pay (as Mark) xadaipe0q (xaradv07, Mark ; other Gospels, 
future), Instead of ras olkodopas ravras the other Gospels 
have raira—raira ravta. 

But there are two stronger cases than these. The 
Clementines and Mark alone have the opening clause 

N 
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of the quotation from Deut. vi. 4, "Axove, “IoparjA, Kvptos 
6 Ocos dv ktpios cts eativ. In the synopsis of the first 
Gospel this is omitted (Matt. xxii. 37). There is a 
variation in the Clementine text, which for jyév has, 
according to Dressel, sov, and according to Cotelier, tyar. 
Both these readings however are represented among the 
authorities for the canonical text: cov is found in c 
(Codex Colbertinus, one of the best copies of,the Old 
Latin), in the Memphitic and Aethiopic versions, and 
in the Latin Fathers Cyprian and Hilary; tydév (vester) 
has the authority of the Viennese fragment i, another 
representative of the primitive African form of the Old 
Latin }. - 
The objection to the inference that the quotation is 
made from St. Mark, derived from the context in which 
it appears in the Clementines, is really quite nugatory. 
It is true that the quotation is addressed to those ‘who 
were beguiled to imagine many gods, and that ‘there 
is no hint of the assertion of many gods in the Gospel ?;’ 
but just as little hint is there of the assertion ‘that God 
is evil’ in the quotation py pe A€yete dyaddyr just before. 
' There is not the slightest reason to suppose that the 
Gospel from which the Clementines quote would contain _ 
any such assertion. In this particular case the mode of 
quotation cannot be said to be very unscrupulous ; but — 
even if it were more so we need not go back to antiquity 
for parallels: they are to be found in abundance in any 


1 A friend has kindly extracted for me, from Holmes and Parsons, the 
authorities for the Septuagint text of Deut. vi. 4. For gov there are 
‘Const. App. 219, 354, 355; Ignat. Epp. 104, 112; Clem. Al. 68, 718 ; 
Chrys. i. 482 et saepe, al.’ For tuus, ‘Iren. (int.), Tert., Cypr., Ambr., 
Anonym. ap. Aug., Gaud., Brix., Alii Latini. No authorities for ipar. 
Was the change first introduced into the text of the Nex Testament ? 

2 §. R. ii. p. 25. 
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ordinary collection of proof texts of the Church Cate- 
chism or of the Thirty-nine Articles, or in most works 
of popular controversy. I must confess to my surprise 
that such an objection could be made by an experienced 
critic. 

Credner ! gives the last as the one decided approxima- 
tion to our second Gospel, apparently overlooking the 
minor points mentioned above; but, at the time when 
he wrote, the concluding portion of the Homilies, which 
contains the other most striking instance, had not yet 
been published. With regard to this second instance, I 
must express my agreement with Canon Westcott ” 
against the author of ‘Supernatural Religion.” The pas- 
sage stands thus in the Clementines and the Gospel :— 


Clem. Hom. xix. 20. Mark iv. 34. 

Aw. Kat trois adrov pabnrais Kar ... kat idilavy S€ Trois pabnrais 
iSiav emédve THs TOV odpavéy Baot- avrod éemédvev mavra (Compare iv. 
Aelas Ta pvoThpia. 11, tpiv rd pvortnpioy Sédorar ths 

Bacidelas Tod Ocov). 


The canonical reading, rots yaSnrais adrod, rests chiefly 
upon Western authority (D, b, c, e, f, Vulg.) with 
A, 1, 33, &c. and is adopted by Tregelles—it should 
be noted before the discovery of the Codex Sinaiticus. 


The true reading is probably that which appears in 





this MS. along with B, C, L, A, rots idfors padnrais. 
We have however already seen the leaning of the 
Clementines for Western readings. 

_ When we compare the synopsis of St. Mark and 
St. Matthew together we should be inclined to set 
_ this down as a very decided instance of quotation 

from the former. The only circumstance that detracts 


1 Beitrige, i. p. 326. 2 On the Canon, p. 261, n. 2. 
N2 
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from the certainty of this conclusion is that a quotation 
had been made just before which is certainly not from 
our canonical Gospels, 7a pvorijpia euot Kat toils viots Tod 
olxov pov gvdAdfare. This is rightly noted in ‘ Super- 
natural Religion.’ All that we can say is that it is a 
drawback—it is just a makeweight in the opposite 
scale, as suggesting that the second quotation may be 
also from an apocryphal Gospel; but it does not by 
any means serve to counterbalance the presumption 
that the quotation’ is canonical. The coincidence of 
language is very marked. The peculiar compound 
émukvw Occurs only once besides (éziAvois also once) in 
the whole of the New Testament, and not at all in the 
Gospels. 

With the third Gospel also there are coincidences. 
Of the passages peculiar to this Gospel the Clementine 
writer has the fall of Satan (rdv movnpdv, Clem.) like 
lightning from heaven, ‘rejoice that your names are 
written in the book of life’ (expanded with evident 
freedom), the unjust judge, Zacchaeus, the circumvallation 
of Jerusalem, and the prayer, for the forgiveness of the 
Jews, upon the cross. It is unlikely that these passages, 
which are wanting in all our extant Gospels, should have 
had any other source than our third Synoptic. The 
‘circumvallation’ (aeptyapaxdcovow Clem., zepiBadroiow 
xépaxa Luke) is especially important, as it is probable, 
and believed by many critics, that this particular detail 
was added by the Evangelist after the event. The 
- parable of the unjust judge, though reproduced with 
something of the freedom to which we are accustomed 
in patristic narrative quotations both from the Old and 





New Testament, has yet remarkable similarities of style 
and diction (§ xpirijs tis dduxlas, roujoes Thy exdlienow tov 
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Bodvtwy xpds adrov tucpas cal vuxtds, Aéyw tyty, Tourer . . 
€v TAayeL), 

We have to add to these another class of peculiarities 
which occur in places where the synoptic parallel has 
been preserved. Thus in the Sermon on the Mount we 
find the following :— 


Matt. vii. 21. Clem. Hom. viii. 7. Luke vi. 46. 

Ov mas 6 déyar pot, Ti pe Aé€yers* Kupte, Ti b€ pe xadeire Kv- 
Kupie, Kupie, eloedev- Kupre, kai ov morets & pre, Kipee, Kal ov mrot- 
aera eis tiv Baoieiav eyo ; eite d eyo | 

col > - > , c 
T@Y ovpavav, GAA Oo 
mov To OéA\nua Tov 
matpdés pov TOU ev ov- 


pavois. 


This is one of a class of passages which form the cruces 


-of Synoptic criticism. It is almost equally difficult to 


aaa es ee eC 


- 
> 
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think and not to think that both the canonical parallels 
are drawn from the same original. The great majority 
of German critics maintain that they are, and most of 
these would seek that original in the ‘ Spruchsammlung ’ 
or ‘ Collection of Discourses’ by the Apostle St. Matthew. 
This is usually (though not quite unanimously) held to 


_ have been preserved most intact in the first Gospel. 


But if so, the Lucan version represents a wide deviation 
from the original, and precisely in proportion to the 
extent of that deviation is the probability that the Cle- 
mentine quotation is based upon it. The more the 
individuality of the Evangelist has entered into the 
form given to the saying the stronger is the presump- 
tion that his work lay before the writer of the Cle- 


- mentines. In any case the difference between the 


Matthaean and Lucan versions shows what various 
shapes the synoptic tradition naturally assumed, and 
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makes it so much the less likely that the coincidence 
between St. Luke and the Clementines is merely acci- 
dental. 

Another similar case, in which the issue is presented 
very clearly, is afforded by the quotation, ‘ The labourer 
is worthy of his hire.’ 


Matt. xX. 11. 


"A€tos yap 6 €pyatns 
- a > ~ 2 » , > c > , ~ a > col 
Ths Tpopns avtod é€o- digs €arw 6 e€pyatns ths tod ptolod adbrouv 


Clem. Hom. iii. 7%. Luke x. 7. 


[Aoyeodpevor dre] "Agios yap 6 épya- 


Lis a a > ~ ? , 
Tl. Tov probod avrod ; €oTi. 


Here, if the Clementine writer had been following the 
first Gospel, he would have had tpo@ijs and not pucdod ; 
and the assumption that there was here a non-extant 
Gospel coincident with St. Luke is entirely gratuitous 
and, to an extent, improbable. 

Besides these, it will be seen, by the tables given above, 
that there are as many as eight passages in which the 
peculiarities not only of one but of both Gospels (the 
first and third) appear simultaneously. Perhaps it may 
be well to give examples of these before we make any 
comment upon them. We may thus take— 





Matt. vii. 9-11. 
*"H ris €oriv €& bpav 
ea a 2A Rae 
avOpwros, bv €av airn- 

o c er > ~ oe 
n 6 vlds ad’Tod apror, 
py AiBov emidoret ad- 
TO; Kal édv ixOdy ai- 
Ton py Opi emdarer 
eo > > ©: a 
att@; et ody dpeis 

‘ id * 
movnpot dvtes otdate 
Sdpata ayaba Siddvac 
Tots TEKVOLs UnOY, TOTO 


p@Aov 6 matHp tpov 


Clem. Hom. iii. 56. 
, > ea er ” 
Twa airnoet vios ap- 
‘ , > , 
tov, py Ai€ov exdacet 
5 a nt 0s > 
ait@; f Kat ixyOdy ai- 
, , 4 ’ , 
THoEL, pH Op emdaces 
ee > > G a 
ait@; «i otv tyeis, 
‘ od ” 
jovnpul Gvtes, otdate 
Oduata dyaba diddéva 
Tois Téxvots tuav, roo@ 
padXov 6 tatnp tpaev 
c > , , > 
6 ovpanos doce aya- 


6a trois airovpévors ad- 


Luke xi. 11-13. 
Tiva b€ €€ tpev tov 
matépa aitnoe 6 vids 
aptov, py ov ém- 
¢ ee + Toe 
Sacer adt@ 5 7} Kai iy- 
, 
Ouv, py avti ixyOdos 
op emdaoe adr, i} 
x AN >" 5 8 
kal eav aitnon ddv, pi 
> / bees , 
enidaoe aiT@ oKdp- 
Lov ; 
>» , ” 
Tovnpol vmdpyxovtes, ot- 


dare Sdpata ayaba bi- 


ei obv tpeis, 
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Matt. vii. g-11. Clem. Hom. iii. 56. 


aan A Z . - 2 
0 ev Tois otpavois Saaet TOV Kai Tots TmoLovai Odvat Tots TEKVOLS Lar, 


Luke xi. 11-13. 
ayaa Trois airotow av- To 6éAnua aiTov; moo@ padXov 6 TaTNp 6 

Y nie j D> pa arip 6 
TOv ; €& ovpavod Sacet mvev- 
pa aytov tots airovow 


err nes 
avuTov , 


In the earlier part of this quotation the Clementine 
writer seems to follow the third Gospel (riva airjoes, 7) 
cat); in the later part the first (omission of the antithesis 
between the egg and the scorpion, doves, ddc0e ayadd). 
The two Gospels are combined against the Clementines 
in €£ juov and the simpler tots airodow atrov. 

The second example shall be— 


= =a = ee eo 


+] 
A 
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Matt. x. 28. 

Kai pi) = poBciabe 
and Tay atoxtewdvT@v 
To capa, thy dé oxy 
py = Svvapévev = aro- 
poBeicbe Se 
padduv tov duvdpevov 


KTeivac’ 


Kail Wuxnv Kal ocdpa 


Re id > ¢ 
arroh€éoat €v yeevvy. 


Clem. Hom. xviii. 5. 

Mi oBnOnre and 
TOU Gmoxtetvovtos TO 
cpa, TH Sé Yuxn pr 
Suvamévov, Te trowujoae’ 
hoBnOnre tov Suvape- 
vov kat oGpa Kal Wuxny 
eis THY yeevvay TOU Tu- 
pos Badeiv. Nai, dey 
tyiv, rodrov poBnOnre. 


Luke xii. 4, 5. 

My oBnOnre aro 
Tay atoKtewovtav TO 
o@pa Kat peta radta 
py) €xOvT@V Trepioadre- 
pov te moujoa, vmo- 
deiéw dé bpiv tiva o- 
BnOnre? oBnOnre tov 
peta TO droKteivae é- 
xovta e€ovogiav éuBa- 
Ney eis thy yéevvav' 
vai, Néeyw bpiv, TovTov 


poBnbnre. 





In common with Matthew the Clementines have rj 6 
‘Woxh (acc. Matt.) .. dvvapévov (-wv Matt.), and duvdyevov 
kat oGpua Kat Wvxyv (in inverted order, Matt.) ; in common 
with Luke pi) poBnbijre, te morjoa, [éu]Bareiv cis, and the 


i  ¢lause vat «.7.4. The two Gospels agree against the 


Clementines in the plural rév dmoxrewdvror. 
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One more longer quotation :— 


Mati. xxiv. 45-51. 
Tis dpa €otiv 6 m- 
ards Sovdos kal ppdu- 
pos, Ov KatéoTnoEY 6 
, -~ “~ 
Kuptos avtovd emi THs 
U a a 
Gepareias avrov Tov 
Sovvar avrois thy Tpo- 
pny €v Kaip@; pakd- 
~ , cal a 
ptos 6 Sovdos ekeivos Ov 
€AOav 6 Kvptos avrod 
eupnoet oUT@ ToLovyTAa 
> 
.. . Eav 8€ ein 6 xa- 
kos SudAos ekeivos ev 
~ ae > a, 
Ty Kap0.ia avTov’ xpo- 
, c , ‘ 
vices pov 6 Kuptos, Kal 
»” ’ 4 
apéqrar tumtew Tovs 
UA > 64. > 
avuvdovAovs avTov ¢o- 
bi de A , \ 
in S€ kal mivn pera 
Tav pebvdvtav, ner 6 
, ~ rd > , 
Kuptos Tov Sovdov Exei- 
> « , e > 
vou €v Nepa 7) Ov Tpoo- 
- ‘ > a i > 
doxG Kal ev Spa 7) ov 
ywooke, Kat d:xoT0- 
, , 
pnoet avrov kal TO peé- 
pos avrov peta Tov 
cal , 
tmoxpitav Once. 


Clem. Hom. iii. 60. 
a \ "ee 
Gcod yap Bovdy 
, 
dvabeikvuTat paakdpios 
c Bod > - a 
6 avOpwros ekeivos ov 
, , 
KataoTnoe. 6 KUpLos 
> ee P| a f 
abtovd emi ts Oeparetas 
Tov guvdovAwy avTod, 
n~ , > - ‘ 
rou Owdd6va avdtois Tas 
A > - > cal 
Tpodas €v Kttp@ avTav, 
v > , ‘ , 
py) Evvooupevov Kat de- 
yovra év 7H Kapdia av- 
a, , 4 , , 
Tov" xpoviter 6 Kuptds 
pov €dGeiv’ kal ap&n- 
Tat TUmTEW TOUS oUD- 
, > a BJ , 
SovAovs adrod, eobiay 
kal Tivev peta Te Trop- 
n“ A / s 
vev Kal peOvdvt@y* Kat 
Ld c , a , 
néer 6 Kvpios rou dov- 
x wot ra «4 se 
ov ekelvou ev Spa 7 ov 
5 ~ \, me c , 
mpoodoka@ Kal év mpépa 
2 > r ‘ 
7 Ov yweoker, Kal di- 
xoronnoe aitév, Kat 
TO amioTobv avTev pé- 
pos peta Tay vmroKpi- 


tov Ones. 
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Luke xii. 42-45. 
Tis dpa €ot 6 m- 
A > , ‘ , 
ards oikovdpos Kal ppd- 
vimos, OV KaTaoThoEL 6 
, ~ , 
Kuptos emt ths Oepametas 
> a“ “~ , > 
avtod, Tov Siddvar év 
lol , 
kalp@ TO OlTOpETpLOV ; 
, ec - , r 
paxapios 6 SodXos exei- 
a Ys 4 ia s 
vos, bv €h\Odv 6 KUpLos 
avTov evpnre TovwvvTa 
wa 
oUrws ... Eav d€ etry 
c a > ~ > - 
6 SovdAos €xeivos ev TH 
Pa we ‘ 
kapdia abrov- xpoviter 
La , , »” F 
6 KUpids pov epxeaGat 
»* 
apEnra 
‘ Cal ‘ 
Tovs maidas kal 


kal TUTTE 
x 
Tas 
, > , 
matdioxas, eoOiew Te 
S , . , 
Kat qiveww kat peOv- 
oxec Oa" er 6 Kiptos — 
A , > , > 
tod SovAov eéxeivov ev 
ae 4 e > io 
npepa 7 ov mpoodoxa, 
ae ee | ¥ > ’ 
Kal €V apa 7 ou yvo- 
oxet, Kai Styorouyores 
> 4 A ‘ 4 > 
avrov Kal 7d pépos ai- 
TOU peTa TOV anicTaY 


Onoes. 


I have given this passage in full, in spite of its length, 
because it is interesting and characteristic; it might 
indeed almost be said to be typical of the passages, not 
only in the Clementine Homilies, but also in other 
writers like Justin, which present this relation of double 


similarity to two of the Synoptics. 


It should be noticed 


that the passage in the Homilies is not introduced 








3 
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strictly as a quotation but is interwoven with the text. 
On the other hand, it should be mentioned that the 
opening clause, Maxdpuos . . . cvvdovAovs avrot, recurs 
identically about thirty lines lower down. We observe 
that of the peculiarities of the first Synoptic the Cle- 
mentines have dovAo0¢ (oikovduos, Luke), | 6 Kvptos | attot, Tir 
tpopyny (ras tpopdas, Clem.; Luke, characteristically, 70 
ovtowetpiov), the order of €y Katpo, tovs ovvdovAovs adiTot 
(rovs maidas Kai ras raidioxas, Luke), wera... weOvdv7wy, and 


. wmoxpitav for axlorwr. Of the peculiarities of the third 


Synoptic the Clementines reproduce the future xara- 
oryoet, the present didcvar, the insertion of éAdeiv (épxerOat, 
Luke) after ypoviter, the order of the words in this 
clause, and a trace of the word dziotwyv in 70 amorovr 
avrov wépos. The two Gospels support each other in 
most’of the places where the Clementines depart from 
them, and especially in the two verses, one of which is 


_ paraphrased and the other omitted. 


Now the question arises, What is the origin of this 
phenomenon of double resemblance? It may be caused 
in three ways: either it may proceed from alternate 


_ quoting of our two present Gospels; or it may proceed 


from the quoting of a later harmony of those Gospels ; 
or, lastly, it may proceed from the quotation of a 
document earlier than our two Synoptics, and contain- 
ing both classes of peculiarities, those which have been 


dropped in the first Gospel as well as those which have 


been dropped in the third, as we find to be frequently 


‘the case with St. Mark. 


Either of the first two of these hypotheses will clearly 
suit the phenomena; but they will hardly admit of the 
third. It does indeed derive a very slight countenance 
from the repetition of the language of the last quotation: 
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this repetition, however, occurs at too short an interval 
to be of importance. But the theory that the Cle- 
mentine writer is quoting from a document older than 
the two Synoptics, and indeed their common original, 
is excluded by the amount of matter that is common 
to the two Synoptics and either not found at all or 
found variantly in the Clementines. The coincidence 
between the Synoptics, we may assume, is derived from 
the fact that they both drew from a common original. 
The phraseology in which they agree is in all pro- 
bability that of the original document itself. If there- 
fore this phraseology is wanting in the Clementine 
quotations they are not likely to have been drawn 
directly from the document which underlies the Synop- 
tics. This conclusion too is confirmed by particulars. 
In the first quotation we cannot set down quite 
positively the Clementine expansion of rots aitotow aitdv 
as a later form, though it most probably is so. But 
the strange and fantastic phrase in the last quotation, 
TO amoTODY advTod pépos weTa TOV broKpiTav Once, is almost 
certainly a combination of the troxpirév of Matthew 
with a distorted reminiscence of the aztorwy of Luke. 
We have then the same kind of choice set before us 
as in the case of Justin. Either the Clementine writer 
quotes our present Gospels, or else he quotes some 
other composition later than them, and which implies 
them. In other words, if he does not bear witness to 
nur Gospels at first hand, he does so at second hand, 
nd by the interposition of a further intermediate stage. 
‘t is quite possible that he may have had access to 
such a tertiary document, and that it may be the same 
which is the source of his apocryphal quotations: that 
*-e did draw from apocryphal sources, partly perhaps 
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- oral, but probably in the main written, there can, I 


think, be little doubt. Neither is it easy to draw the 
line and say exactly what quotations shall be referred 
to such sources and what shall not. The facts do not 
permit us to claim the exclusive use of the canonical 
Gospels. But that they were used, mediately or im- 
mediately and toa greater or less degree, is, I believe, 
beyond question. 


GCOAP EER VEL 
BASILIDES AND VALENTINUS. 


STILL following the order of ‘Supernatural Religion,’ 
we pass with the critic to another group of heretical 
writers in the earlier part of the second century. In 
Basilides the Gnostic we have the first of a chain of 
writers who, though not holding the orthodox tradition 
of doctrine, yet called themselves Christians (except 
under the stress of persecution) and used the Christian 
books—whether or to what extent the extant documents 
of Christianity we must now endeavour to determine. 

Basilides carries us back to an early date in point of 
time. He taught at Alexandria in the reign of Hadrian 
(117-137 A.D.). Hippolytus expounds at some length, 
and very much in their own words, the doctrines of 
Basilides and his school. There is a somewhat similar 
account by Epiphanius, and more incidental allusions in 
Clement of Alexandria and Origen. 

The notices that have come down to us of the writings 
of Basilides are confusing. Origen says that ‘he had the 
effrontery to compose a Gospel and call it by his own 
name!,’ Eusebius quotes from Agrippa Castor, a con- 
temporary and opponent from the orthodox side, a state- 


1 Hom. 1. in Lucam, 
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ment that ‘he wrote four and twenty books (presumably 
of commentary) upon the Gospel'.’ Clement of Alex- 
andria gives rather copious extracts from the twenty- 
third of these books, to which he gave the name of 
‘ Exegetics ?,’ 

Tischendorf assumes, in a manner that is not quite so 
‘arbitrary and erroneous ®’ as his critic seems to sup- 
pose, that this Commentary was upon our four Gospels. 
It is not altogether clear how far Eusebius is using the 
words of Agrippa Castor and how far his own. If the 
latter, there can be no doubt that he understood the 
statement of Agrippa Castor as Tischendorf understands 
his, i.e. as referring to our present Gospels; but sup- 
posing his words to be those of the earlier writer, it is 
possible that, coming from the orthodox side, they may 
have been used in the sense which Tischendorf attri- 
butes to them. There can be no question that Irenaeus 
used 16 evayyé\vov for the canonical Gospels collectively, 
and Justin Martyr may ferhaps have done so. Tischen- 
dorf himself does not maintain that it refers to our 
Gospels exclusively. Practically the statements in regard 
to the Commentary of Basilides lead to nothing. 

Neither does it appear any more clearly what was the 
nature of the Gospel that Basilides wrote. The term 
evayyéAvov had a technical metaphysical sense in the 
Basilidian sect and was used to designate a part of 
the transcendental Gnostic revelations. The Gospel 


of Basilides may therefore, as Dr. Westcott suggests, 
reasonably enough, have had a philosophical rather than 


a historical character. The author of ‘Supernatural Re- 
ligion’ censures Dr. Westcott for this suggestion *, but a 


+ A. EB. iv. 7: 2 Strom. iv. 12. 
3S. R. ii. p. 42. * Ibid. n. 2; cp. p. 47. 
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few pages further on he seems to adopt it himself, though 
he applies it strangely to the language of Eusebius or 
Agrippa Castor and not to Basilides’ own work. 

In any case Hippolytus expressly says that, after 
the generation of Jesus, the Basilidians held ‘the other 
events in the life of the Saviour followed as they are 
written in the Gospels’ There is no reason at all to 
suppose that there was a breach of continuity in this 
respect between Basilides and his school. And if his 
Gospel really contained substantially the same events 
as ours, it is a question of comparatively secondary 
importance whether he actually made use of those 
Gospels or no. 

It is rather remarkable that Hippolytus and Epipha- 
nius, who furnish the fullest accounts of the tenets of 
Basilides (and his followers), say nothing about his 
Gospel: neither does Irenaeus or Clement. of Alex- 
andria; the first mention of it is in Origen’s Homily 
on St. Luke. This shows how unwarranted is the 
assumption made in ‘Supernatural Religion’’ that be- 
cause Hippolytus says that Basilides appealed to a 
secret tradition he professed to have received from 
Matthias, and Eusebius that he set up certain imaginary 
prophets, ‘ Barcabbas and Barcoph,’ he therefore had 
no other authorities. The statement that he ‘absolutely 
ignores the canonical Gospels altogether’ and does not 
‘recognise any such works as of authority,’ is much in 
excess of the evidence. All that this really amounts 
to is that neither Hippolytus nor Eusebius say in so 
many words that Basilides did use our Gospels. It 
would be a fairer inference to argue from their silence, 


? Ref. Omn. Haer. vii. 27. 2 ii. p. 45. 
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and still more from that of the ‘malleus haercticorum ” 
Epiphanius, that he did not in this depart from the 
orthodox custom; otherwise the Fathers would have 
been sure to charge him with it, as they did Mar- 
cion. It is really I believe a not very unsafe conclu- 
sion, for heretical as well as orthodox writers, that 
where the Fathers do not say to the contrary, they 
accepted the same documents as themselves. 

The main questions that arise in regard to Basilides 
are two: (1) Are the quotations supposed to be made 
by him really his? (2) Are they quotations from our 
Gospels? 

The doubt as to the authorship of the quotations 
applies chiefly to those which occur in the ‘ Refutation 
of the Heresies’ by Hippolytus. This writer begins his 
account of the Basilidian tenets by saying, ‘Let us see 
here how Basilides along with Isidore and his crew 
belie Matthias!’ &c. He goes on using for the most 
part the singular ¢ycir, but sometimes inserting the 
plural xar’ atrovs. Accordingly, it has been urged that 
quotations which are referred to the head of the school 
really belong to his later followers, and the attempt has 
further been made to prove that the doctrines described 
in this section of the work of Hippolytus are later in 
their general character than those attributed to Basilides 
himself. This latter argument is very fine drawn, and 
will not bear any substantial weight. It is, however, 
probably true that a confusion is sometimes found be- 
tween the ‘eponymus,’ as it were, of a school and his 
followers. Whether that has been the case here is 
-a question that we have not sufficient data for deciding 


1 Ref. Omn. Heer. vii. 20. 
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positively. The presumption is against it, but it must 
be admitted to be possible. It seems a forced and 
unnatural position to suppose that the disciples would 
go to one set of authorities and the master to another, 
and equally unnatural to think that a later critic, like 
Hippolytus, would confine himself to the works of these 
disciples and that in none of the passages in which 
quotations are introduced he has gone to the fountain 
head. We may decline to dogmatise; but probability 
is in favour of the supposition that some at least of the 
quotations given by Hippolytus come directly from 
Basilides. 

Some of the quotations discussed in ‘ Supernatural 
Religion’ are expressly assigned to the school of 
Basilides. Thus Clement of Alexandria, in stating the’ 
opinion which this school held on the subject of mar- 
riage, says that they referred to our Lord’s saying, ‘ All 
men cannot receive this,’ &c. 


Strom. iii. 1. 1. Matt. xix. 11, 12. 
Ov mavTes xwpotor tov Adyov Ov mavres ywpoic. tov Adyov 
. - 1 4 ‘ > “ € ‘ > a IAN be dé80 cs > % ‘ 
Tovroy, elai yap edvodxot of wev ek — rovTov, GAN ois Oedora eioiv yap 
a < e~ 4 , ae > -~ o > , - 
yeverns ot b€ e€ dvdyxns. eivovxoL oitiwes ek Kowdias jnTpos 
eyerrOnoay ovras, Kat eiciv edvov- 
a > , RPE," ad 
xoL Oirwves evvouxicOnoay ind TOV 


avOpamov, K.T.d. 


The reference of this to St. Matthew is far from being 
so ‘ preposterous!’ as the critic imagines. The use of the 
word yxwpeiv in this sense is striking and peculiar: it has 
no parallel in the New Testament, and but slight and 
few parallels, as it appears from the lexicons and com- 
mentators, in previous literature. The whole phrase is 
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a remarkable one and the verbal coincidence exact, 
while the words that follow are an easy and natural 
abridgment. On the same principles on which it is 
denied that this is a quotation from St. Matthew it 
would be easy to prove @ priori that many of the quo- 
tations in Clement of Alexandria could not be taken 
from the canonical Gospels which, we know, ave so 
taken. 

The fact that this passage is found among the Synop- 
tics only in St. Matthew must not count for nothing. 
The very small number of additional facts and sayings 
that we are able to glean from the writers who, accord- 
ing to ‘Supernatural Religion, have used apocryphal 
Gospels so freely, seems to be proof that our present 
Gospels were (as we should expect) the fullest and most 
comprehensive of their kind. If, then, a passage is 
found only in one of them, it is fair to conclude, not 
positively, but probably, that it is drawn from some 
special source of information that was not widely dif- 
fused. 

The same remarks hold good respecting another 
quotation found in Epiphanius, which also comes under 
the general head of BaowAed:avol, though it is introduced 
not only by the singular ¢yoiv but by the definite gyoiv 
6 ayvprns. Here the Basilidian quotation has a parallel 
also peculiar to St. Matthew, from the Sermon on the 


Mount. 
Epiph. Haer. 42 A. Matt, vii. 6. 
_ My) Badnre rods papyapiras eu- Mn Sate 7rd ayy Trois Kvaly, 
mpocbev Trav xoipwy, nde Sére 7d ~—pandé Bddnre rods papyapiras tpav 
Gyov rots kvai. eumpoa bev ray xoipwv. Theexcel- 


lent Alexandrine cursive 1, with 
some others, has ddre for dare. 
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The transposition of clauses, such as we see here, is by 
no means an infrequent phenomenon. There is a re- 
markable instance of it—to go no further—in the text 
of the benedictions with which the Sermon on the 
Mount begins. In respect to the order of the two 
clauses, ‘Blessed are they that mourn’ and ‘ Blessed 
are the meek,’ there is a broad division in the MSS. 
and other authorities. For the received order we find 
NS, B, C, 1, the mass of uncials and cursives, b, f, Syrr. 
Pst. and Hcl., Memph., Arm., Aeth.; for the reversed 
order, ‘ Blessed are the meek’ and ‘ Blessed are they that 
mourn, are ranged D, 33, Vulg., a, c, f!, g4, h, k, 1, Syr. 
Crt., Clem., Orig., Eus., Bas.(?), Hil. The balance is pro- 
bably on the side of the received reading, as the op- 
posing authorities are mostly Western, but they too 
make a formidable array. The confusion in the text 
of St. Luke as to the early clauses of the Lord’s Prayer 
is well known. But if such things are done in the green 
tree, if we find these variations in MSS. which profess 
to be exact transcripts of the same original copy, how 
much more may we expect to find them enter into 
mere quotations that are often evidently made from 
memory, and for the sake of the sense, not the words. 
In this instance however the verbal resemblance is very 
close. As I have frequently said, to speak of certainties 
in regard to any isolated passage that does not present 
exceptional phenomena is inadmissible, but I have little 
moral doubt that the quotation was really derived from 
St. Matthew, and there is quite a fair probability that 
it was made by Basilides himself. 

The Hippolytean quotations, the ascription of which to 
Basilides or to his school we have left an open question, 
will assume a considerable importance when we come 
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to treat of the external evidence for the fourth Gospel. 
Bearing upon the Synoptic Gospels, we find an allusion 
to the star of the Magi and an exact verbal quotation 
(introduced with 76 eipnuévov) of Luke i. 35, Hvevya ayrov 
eveAcdoerat em o€, Kal dSdvayus Hlorov emoxidoe cot. Both 
these have been already discussed with reference to 
Justin. All the other Gospels in which the star of the 
Magi is mentioned belong to a later ‘stage of formation 
than St. Matthew. The very parallelism between St. 
Matthew and St. Luke shows that both Gospels were 
composed at a date when various traditions as to the 
early portions of the history were current. No doubt 
secondary, or rather tertiary, works, like the Protevan- 
gelium of James, came to be composed later; but it 
is not begging the question to say that if the allusion 
is made by Basilides, it is not likely that at that date 
he should quote any other Gospel than St. Matthew, 
simply because that is the earliest form in which the 
story of the Magi has come down to us. 

The case is stronger in regard to the quotation from 
St. Luke. In Justin’s account of the Annunciation to 
Mary there was a coincidence with the Protevangelium 
and a variation from the canonical text in the phrase 
mvedpa xupiov for mvedpa Gywv; but in the Basilidian 
quotation the canonical text is reproduced syllable for 
syllable and letter for letter, which, when we consider 
how sensitive and delicate these verbal relations are, 


must be taken as a strong proof of identity. The reader 
may be reminded that the word émoxid¢ewv, the phrase 


dvvayis tWiorov, and the construction érépxeodar éxi, are 

all characteristic of St. Luke: émuoxidfew occurs once in 

the triple synopsis and besides only here and in Acts 

v. 15: tyioros occurs nine times in St. Luke’s writings 
02 
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and only four times besides; it is used by the Evan- 
gelist especially in phrases like vids, d0vayis, tpopirns, 
dovAos bWiorov, to which the only parallel is tepebs tod 
©cot rod wt Wiorov in Heb. vii. 1. The construction of 
emépxecOat with éxi and the accusative is found five times 
in the third Gospel and the Acts and not at all besides 
in the New Testament; indeed the participial form, 
emepxouevos (in the sense of ‘future’), is the only shape 
in which the word appears (twice) outside the eight 
times that it occurs in St. Luke’s writings, This is 
a body of evidence that makes it extremely difficult 
to deny that the Basilidian quotation has its original 
in the third Synoptic. 


2. 


The case in regard to Valentinus, the next great 
Gnostic leader, who came forward about the year 
140 A.D., is very similar to that of Basilides, though 
the balance of the argument is slightly altered. It 
is, on the one hand, still clearer that the greater part 
of the evangelical references usually quoted are really 
from our present actual Gospels, but, on the other hand, 
there is a more distinct probability that these are to be 
assigned rather to the School of Valentinus than to 
Valentinus himself. 

The supposed allusion to St. John we shall pass over 
for the present. ° 

There is a string of allusions in the first book of 
Irenaeus, ‘ Adv. Haereses, to the visit of Jesus as a child 
to the Passover (Luke ii. 42), the jot or tittle of Matt. v. 
18, the healing of the issue of blood, the bearing of the 
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cross (Mark viii. 34 par.), the sending of a sword and 
not peace, ‘his fan is in his hand, the salt and light 
of the world, the healing of the centurion’s servant, of 
Jairus’ daughter, the exclamations upon the cross, the 
call of the unwilling disciples, Zacchaeus, Simon, &c. 
We may take it, I believe, as admitted, and it is 
indeed quite indisputable, that these are references to 
our present Gospels; but there is the further question 
whether they are to be attributed directly to Valentinus 
or to his followers, and I am quite prepared to admit 
that there are no sufficient grounds for direct attribution 
to the founder of the system. Irenaeus begins by 
saying that his authorities are certain ‘commentaries 
of the disciples of Valentinus’ and his own intercourse 
with some of them!'. He proceeds to announce his 
intention to give a ‘brief and clear account of the 
opinions of those who were then teaching their false 
doctrines (vdr mapadidackdvrwy), that is, of Ptolemaeus 
and his followers, a branch of the school of Valentinus.’ 
It is fair to infer that the description of the Valentinian 
system which follows is drawn chiefly from these sources. 


’ This need not, however, quite necessarily exclude works 


by Valentinus himself. It is at any rate clear that 
Irenaeus had some means of referring to the opinions 
of Valentinus as distinct from his school ; because, after 
giving a sketch of the system, he proceeds to point 


out certain contradictions within the school itself, 


quoting first Valentinus expressly, then a disciple called 


_Secundus, then ‘another of their more distinguished 


and ambitious teachers, then ‘others,’ then a further 
subdivision, finally returning to Ptolemaeus and his party 


1 Adv. Haer. i. Pref. 2. 
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again. On the whole, Irenaeus seems to have had a 
pretty complete knowledge of the writings and teaching 
of the Valentinians. We conclude therefore, that, while 
it cannot be alleged positively that any of the quota- 
tions or allusions were really made by Valentinus, it 
would be rash to assert that none of them were made 
by him, or that he did not use our present Gospels. 
However this may be, we cannot do otherwise than 
demur to the statement implied in ‘Supernatural 
Religion’, that the references in Irenaeus can only be 
employed as evidence for the Gnostic usage between 
the years 185-195 A.D. This is a specimen of a kind 
of position that is frequently taken up by critics upon 
that side, and that I cannot but think quite unreason- 
able and uncritical. Without going into the question 
of the date at which Irenaeus wrote at present, and 
assuming with the author of ‘Supernatural Religion ’ 
that his first three books were published before the 
death of Eleutherus in A.D. 190—the latest date possible 
for them,—it will be seen that the Gnostic teaching to 
which Irenaeus refers is supposed to begin at a time 
when his first book may very well have been concluded, 
and to end actually five years later than the latest 
date at which this portion of the work can have been 
published! Not only does the author allow no time 
at all for Irenaeus to compose his own work, not only 
does he allow none for him to become acquainted 
with the Gnostic doctrines, and for those doctrines 
themselves to become consolidated and expressed in 
writing, but he goes so far as to make Irenaeus testify 
to a state of things five years at least, and very probably 


1 ii. p. 59. 
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ten, in advance of the time at which he was himself 
writing! No doubt there is an oversight somewhere, 
but this is the kind of oversight that ought not to be 
made. 

This, however, is an extreme instance of the fault to 
which I was alluding—the tendency in the negative 
school to allow no time or very little for processes 
that in the natural course of things must certainly have 
required a more or less considerable interval. On a 
moderate computation, the indirect testimony of Ire- 
naeus may be taken to refer—not to the period 185- 
195 A.D., which is out of the question—but to that 
from 160-180 A.D. This is not pressing the possibility, 
real as it is, that Valentinus himself, who flourished from 
140-160 A. D., may have been included. We may agree 
with the author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ that Irenaeus 
probably made the personal acquaintance of the. 
Valentinian leaders, and obtained copies of their books, 
during his well-known visit to Rome in 178 A.D.! 
The applications of Scripture would be taken chiefly 
from the books of which some would be recent but 
others of an earlier date, and it can surely be no ex- 
aggeration to place the formation of the body of 
doctrine which they contained in the period 160- 
175 A.D. above mentioned. I doubt whether a critic 
could be blamed who should go back ten years further, 
_ but we shall be keeping on the safe side if we take 
our terminus a quo as to which these Gnostic writings 
~ can be alleged in evidence at about the year 160. 

A genuine fragment of a letter of Valentinus has been ' 
preserved by Clement of Alexandria in the second book 


1S. R. ii. p. 211 sq. 
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of the Stromateis!. This is thought to contain references 
to St. Matthew’s Gospel by Dr. Westcott, and, strange 
to say, both to St. Matthew and St. Luke by Volkmar. 
These references, however, are not sufficiently clear to be 
pressed. 

A much less equivocal case is supplied by Hippolytus 
—less equivocal at least so far as the reference goes. 
Among the passages which received a specially Gnostic 
interpretation is Luke i. 35, ‘The Holy Ghost shall 
come upon thee, and the power of the Most High shall 
overshadow thee: wherefore also the holy thing which 
is born (of thee) shall be called the Son of God.’ This 
is quoted thus, ‘The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, 
and the power of the Most High shall overshadow thee : 
wherefore that which is born of thee shall be called 
holy.’ 


Luke i. 35. Ref. Omn. Haes. vi. 35. 
Tivetpa Gyov émedevoerae emi IIvetpa dyov éemededoera ent 
aé, kal Sivas bWiorov éemokidoee GE... Kal Sdvamis trfiorov emt- 
got, di Kai To yevvepevor [ex cod] axidoet gor. . . 81d 7d yevvaomevov 
dytov KkAnOnoerat vids Ceov. éx wov yoy k\nOnoerat. 


That St. Luke has been the original here seems to be 
beyond a doubt. The omission of vids cot is of very 
little importance, because from its position Gyiov would 
more naturally stand as a predicate, and the sentence 
would be quite as complete without the vids Ocod as 
with it. On the other hand, it would be difficult to 
compress into so small a space so many words and 
expressions that are peculiarly characteristic of St. Luke. 
In addition to those which have just been noticed in 
connection with Basilides, there is the very remarkable 


1 Strom. ii. 20; see Westcott, Canon, p. 269; Volkmar, Ursprung, p. 152. 
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TO yevvépevov, which alone would be almost enough to 
stamp the whole passage. 

We are still however pursued by the same ambiguity 
as in the case of Basilides. It is not certain that the 
quotation is made from the master and not from his 
scholars. There is-no reason, indeed, why it should be 
made from the latter rather than the former; the point 
must in any case be left open: but it cannot be referred 
to the master with so much certainty as to be directly 
producible under his name. 

And yet, from whomsoever the quotation may have 
been made, if only it has been given rightly by Hip- 
polytus, it is a strong proof of the antiquity of the 
Gospel. The words é« ood, it will be noticed, are en- 
closed in brackets in the text of St. Luke as given 
above. They are a corruption, though an early and 
well-supported corruption, of the original. The autho- 
rities in their favour are C (first hand), the good cursives 
1 and 33, one form of the Vulgate, a, c, e, m of the Old 
Latin, the Peshito Syriac, the Armenian and Aecthiopic 
versions, Irenaeus, Gregory Thaumaturgus, Tertullian, 
Cyprian, and Epiphanius. On the other hand, for the 
omission are A, B, C (third hand), D, 8, and the rest of 
the uncials and cursives, another form of the Vulgate, 
b, f, ff, g*,1 of the Old Latin, the Harclean and Jeru- 
salem Syriac, the Memphitic, Gothic, and some MSS. of 
the Armenian versions, Origen, Dionysius and Peter 
of Alexandria, and Eusebius. A text.critic will see at 
once on which side the balance lies. It is impossible 
that é« cod could have been the reading of the autograph 
copy, and it is not, I believe, admitted into the text by 
any recent editor. But if it was present in the copy 


. made use of by the Gnostic writer, whoever he was, that 
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copy must have been already far enough removed from 
the original to admit of this corruption; in other words, 
it has lineage enough to throw the original some way 
behind it. We shall come to more of such phenomena 
in the next chapter. 

I said just now that the quotation could not with 
certainty be referred to Valentinus, but it is at least 
considerably earlier than the contemporaries of Hippo- 
lytus. It appears that there was a division in the 
Valentinian School upon the interpretation of this very 
passage. Ptolemaeus and Heracleon, representing the 
Western branch, took one side, while Axionicus and 
Bardesanes, representing the Eastern, took the other. 
Ptolemaeus and Heracleon were both, we know, con- 
temporaries of Irenaeus, so that the quotation was used 
among the Valentinians at least in the time of Irenaeus, 
and very possibly earlier, for it usually takes a certain’ 
time for a subject to be brought into controversy. We 
must thus take the zerminus ad quem for the quotation 
not later than 180 A.D. How much further back it goes 
we cannot say, but even then (if the Valentinian text 
is correctly preserved by Hippolytus) it presents features 
of corruption. 

That the Valentinians made use of unwritten sources 
as well as of written, and that they possessed a Gospel 
of their own which they called the Gospel of Truth, does 
not affect the question of their use of the Synoptics. 
For these very same Valentinians undoubtedly did use 
the Synoptics, and not only them but also the fourth 
Gospel. It is immediately after he has spoken of the ‘ un- 
written’ tradition of the Valentinians that Irenaeus pro- 
ceeds to give the numerous quotations from the Synop- 
tics referred to above, while in the very same chapter, 
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and within two sections of the place in which he alludes 
to the Gospel of Truth, he expressly says that these 
same Valentinians used the Gospel according to St. 
John freely (plenissime’). It should also be remem- 
bered that the alleged acceptance of the four Gospels by 
the Valentinians rests upon the statement of Irenacus * 
as well as upon that of the less scrupulous and accurate 
Tertullian. There is no good reason for doubting it. 


t Adv. Haer. iii. 11. 7, 9. Abid iil. 12. 12. 
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MARCION!}. 


OF the various chapters in the controversy with 
which we are dealing, that which relates to the heretic 
Marcion is one of the most interesting and important ; 
important, because of the comparative fixity of the 
data on which the question turns; interesting, because 
of the peculiar nature of the problem to be dealt 
with. 

We may cut down the preliminary disquisitions as to 
the life and doctrines of Marcion, which have, indeed, 
a certain bearing upon the point at issue, but will be 
found given with sufficient fulness in ‘Supernatural 
Religion, or in any of the authorities. As in most 


1 The corresponding chapter to this in ‘Supernatural Religion’ has been 
considerably altered, and indeed in part rewritten, in the sixth edition. 
The author very kindly sent me a copy of this after the appearance of my 
article in the Fortnightly Review, and I at once made use of it for the part 
of the work on which I was engaged; but I regret that my attention was 
not directed, as it should have been, to the changes in this chapter until it 
was too late to take quite sufficient account of them. The argument, how- 
ever, I think I may say, is not materially affected. Several criticisms which 
I had been led to make in the Fortnighily I now find had been anticipated, 
and these have been cancelled or a note added in the present work; I have 
also appended to the volume a supplemental note of greater length on the 
reconstruction of Marcion’s text, the only point on which I believe there is 
really very much room for doubt. 
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other points relating to this period, there is some con- 
fusion in the chronological data, but these range within 
a comparatively limited area. The most important 
evidence is that of Justin, who, writing as a contempo- 
rary (about 147 A.D.1), says that at that time Marcion 
had ‘in every nation of men caused many to blas- 
pheme?;’ and again speaks of the wide spread of his 
doctrines (6 woddAol mewOérres, «.7.A.*). Taking these 
statements along with others in Irenaeus, Tertullian, 
and Epiphanius, modern critics seem to be agreed that 
Marcion settled in Rome and began to teach his peculiar 
doctrines about 139-142 A.D. This is the date assigned 
in ‘Supernatural Religion*’ Volkmar gives 138 A.D.° 
Tischendorf, on the apologetic side, would throw back 
the date as far as 130, but this depends upon the date 
assigned by him to Justin’s ‘ Apology,’ and conflicts too 
much with the other testimony. 

It is also agreed that Marcion himself did actually 
use a certain Gospel that is attributed to him. The 
exact contents and character of that Gospel are not 
quite so clear, and its relation to the Synoptic Gospels, 
and especially to our third Synoptic, which bears the 
name of St. Luke, is the point that we have to de- 
termine. 

The Church writers, Irenaeus, Tertullian, and Epi- 
phanius, without exception, describe Marcion’s Gospel 
as a mutilated or amputated version of St. Luke. They 
contrast his treatment of the evangelical tradition with 


_ that pursued by his fellow-Gnostic, Valentinus®, Valen- 


tinus sought to prove his tenets by wresting the inter- 
1 See above, p. 89. _ ? Apol. i. 26. 3 Ibid. i. 58. 
* ii. p. 80. 5 Der Ursprung, p. 89. 
* Cf. Tertullian, De Praescript. Haeret. c. 38. 
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pretation of the Apostolic writings; Marcion went more 
boldly to work, and, having first selected his Gospel, our 
third Synoptic, cut out the passages both in it and in 
ten Epistles of St. Paul, admitted by him to be genuine, 
which seemed to conflict with his own system. He is 
also said to have made additions, but these were in any 
case exceedingly slight. 

The statement of the Church writers should hardly, 
perhaps, be put aside quite so summarily as is some- 
times done. The life of Irenaeus overlapped that of 
Marcion considerably, and there seems to have been 
somewhat frequent communication between the Church 
at Lyons, where he was first presbyter and afterwards 
bishop, and that of Rome, where Marcion was settled ; 
but Irenaeus‘, as well as Tertullian and Epiphanius, 
alludes to the mutilation of St. Luke’s Gospel by 
Marcion as a notorious fact. Too much stress, how- 
ever, must not be laid upon this, because the Catholic 
writers were certainly apt to assume that their own 
view was the only one tenable. 

The modern controversy is more important, though 
it has to go back to the ancient for its data. The 
question in debate may be stated thus. Did Marcion, 
as the Church writers say, really mutilate our so-called 
St. Luke (the name is not of importance, but we may 
use it as standing for our third Synoptic in its present 
shape)? Or, is it not possible that the converse may 
be true, and that Marcion’s Gospel was the original 
and ours an interpolated version? The importance of 
this may, indeed, be exaggerated, because Marcion’s 
Gospel is at any rate evidence for the existence at his 


“Ade. Haer. iv. 24. 25°42. 19° 
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date in a collected form of so much of the third Gospel 
(rather more than two-thirds) as he received. Still the 
issue is not inconsiderable: for, upon the second hypo- 
thesis, if the editor of our present Gospel made use of that 
which was in the possession of Marcion, his date may be 
—though it does not follow that it certainly would be— 
thrown into the middle of the second century, or even 
beyond, if the other external evidence would permit ; 
whereas, upon the first hypothesis, the Synoptic Gospel 
would be proved to be current as early as 140 A.D.; 
and there will be room for considerations which may 
tend to date it much earlier. There will still be the 
third possibility that Marcion’s Gospel may be alto- 
gether independent of our present Synoptic, and that 
it may represent a parallel recension of the evangelical 
tradition. This would leave the date of the canonical 
Gospel undetermined. 

It is a fact worth noting that the controversy, at least 
in its later and more important stages, had been fought, 
and, to all appearance, fought out, within the Tiibingen 
school itself. Olshausen and Hahn, the two orthodox 
critics who were most prominently engaged it it, after 
a time retired and left the field entirely to the Tiibingen 
writers. 

The earlier critics who impugned the traditional view 
appear to have leaned rather to the theory that Mar- 
cion’s Gospel and the canonical Luke are, more or less, 


- independent offshoots from the common ground-stock 
of the evangelical narratives. Ritschl, and after him 


Baur and Schwegler, adopted more decidedly the view 
that the canonical Gospel was constructed out of Mar- 
cion’s by interpolations directed against that heretic’s 
teaching. The reaction came from a quarter whence 
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it would not quite naturally have been expected—from 
one whose name we have already seen associated with 
some daring theories, Volkmar, Professor of Theology 
at Ziirich. With him was allied the more sober-minded, 
laborious investigator, Hilgenfeld. Both these writers 
returned to the charge once and again., Volkmar’s 
original paper was supplemented by an elaborate volume 
in 1852, and Hilgenfeld, in like manner, has reasserted 
his conclusions. Baur and Ritschl professed themselves 
convinced by the arguments brought forward, and re- 


tracted or greatly modified their views. So far as I am 


aware, Schwegler is the only writer whose opinion still 
stands as it was. at first expressed; but for some years 
before his death, which occurred in 1857, he had left the 
theological field. 

Without at all prejudging the question on this score, 
it is difficult not to feel a certain presumption in favour 
of a conclusion which has been reached after such elabo- 
rate argument, especially where, as here, there could be 
no suspicion of a merely apologetic tendency on either 
side. Are we, then, to think that our English critic has 
shown cause for reopening the discussion? There is 
room to doubt whether he would quite maintain as 
much as this himself. He has gone over the old ground, 
and reproduced the old arguments; but these argu- 
ments already lay before Hilgenfeld and Volkmar in 
their elaborate researches, and simply as a matter of 
scale the chapter in ‘Supernatural Religion’ can hardly 
profess to compete with these. 


Supposing, for the moment, that the author has proved 


the points that he sets himself to prove, to what will 
this amount? He will have shown (a) that the patristic 
statement that Marcion mutilated St. Luke is not to be 
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accepted at once without further question; (8) that we 
cannot depend with perfect accuracy upon the details 
of his Gospel, as reconstructed from the statements of 
Tertullian and Epiphanius; (y) that it is difficult to 
explain the whole of Marcion’s alleged omissions, on 
purely dogmatic grounds—assuming the consistency 
of his method. 

With the exception of the first, I do not think these 
points are proved to any important extent; but, even 
if they were, it would still, I believe, be possible to show 
that Marcion’s Gospel was based upon our third Sy- 
noptic by arguments which hardly cross or touch them 


‘at<all. 


But, before we proceed further, it is well that we 
should have some idea as to the contents of the 


_ Marcionitic Gospel. And here we are brought into 


collision with the second of the propositions just enun- 
ciated. Are we able to reconstruct that Gospel from 
the materials available to us with any tolerable or 
sufficient approach to accuracy? I believe no one 
who has gone into the question carefully would deny 
that we can. Here it is necessary to define and guard 
our statements, so that they may cover exactly as much 
ground as they ought and no more. 

Our author quotes largely, especially from Volkmar, 
to show that the evidence of Tertullian and Epiphanius 
is not to be relied upon. When we refer to the chapter 
in which Volkmar deals with this subject’—a chapter 


- which is an admirable specimen of the closeness and 


1 Das Ev. Marcion’s, pp. 28-54. [Volkmar’s view is stated less inade- 
quately in the sixth edition of S. R., but still not quite adequately. Perhaps 
it could hardly be otherwise where arguments that were originally adduced 
in fayour of one conclusion are employed to support its opposite. ] 
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thoroughness of German research—we do indeed find 
some such expressions, but to quote them alone would 
give an entirely erroneous impression of the conclusion 
to which the writer comes. He does not say that the 
statements of Tertullian and Epiphanius are untrust- 
worthy, simply and absolutely, but only that they need 
to be applied with caution ox certain points. Such 
a point is especially the silence of these writers as 
proving, or being supposed to prove, the absence of the 
corresponding passage in Marcion’s Gospel. It is 
argued, very justly, that such an inference is sometimes 
precarious. Again, in quoting longer passages, Epipha- 
nius is in the habit of abridging or putting an &c. 
(xai ra EEns—xai Ta AovTa), instead of quoting the whole. 
This does not give a complete guarantee for the inter- 
mediate portions, and leaves some uncertainty as to 
where the passage ends. Generally it is true that 
the object of the Fathers is not critical but dogmatic, 
to refute Marcion’s system out of his own Gospel. But 
when all deductions have been made on these grounds, 
there are still ample materials for reconstructing that 
Gospel with such an amount of accuracy at least as 
can leave no doubt as to its character. The wonder 
is that we are able to do so, and that the statements 
of the Fathers should stand the test so well as they 
do. Epiphanius especially often shows the most pains- 
taking care and minuteness of detail. He has repro- 
duced the manuscript of Marcion’s Gospel that he had 
before him, even to its clerical errors!. He and Ter- 
tullian are writing quite independently, and yet they 
confirm each other in a remarkable manner. ‘If we 
compare the two witnesses,’ says Volkmar, ‘we find 


1 Of6a for of$as in Luke xiv. 20. Cf. Volkmar, p. 46. 
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the most satisfactory (sicher-stellendste) coincidence in 
their statements, entirely independent as they are, as 
well in regard to that which Marcion has in common 
with Luke, as in regard to very many of the points in 
which his text differed from the canonical. And this 
applies not only to simple omissions which Epiphanius 
expressly notes and Tertullian confirms by passing over 
what would otherwise have told against Marcion, but 
also to the minor variations of the text which Tertullian 
either happens to name or indicate by his translation, 
while they are confirmed by the direct statement of 
[the other] opponent who is equally bent on finding 
such differences.’ Out of all the points on which they 
can be compared, there is a real divergence only in 
two. Of these, one Volkmar attributes to an _ over- 
sight on the part of Epiphanius, and the other to a 
clerical omission in his manuscript’. When we consider 
the cumbrousness of ancient MSS., the absence of 
divisions in the text, and the consequent difficulty of 
making exact references, this must needs be taken for 
a remarkable result. And the very fact that we have 
two—or, including Irenaeus, even three—independent 
authorities, makes the text of Marcion’s Gospel, so far 
as those authorities are available, or, in other words, 
for the greater part of it, instead of being uncertain 
among quite the most certain of all the achievements of 
modern criticism *. 


1 Das Ev. Marcion’s, p. 45. 

2 Ibid. pp. 46-48. 

3 «We have, in fact, no guarantee of the accuracy or trustworthiness of 
any of their statements’ (S. R. ii. p. 100). We have just the remarkable 
coincidence spoken of above. It does not prove that Tertullian did not 
faithfully reproduce the text of Marcion to show, which is the real drift of 
the argument on the preceding page (S. R. ii. p. 99), that he had not the 
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This is seen practically—to apply a simple test—in 
the large amount of agreement between critics of the 
most various schools as to the real contents of the 
Gospel, Our author indeed speaks much of the ‘dis- 
agreement. But by what standard does he judge? 
Or, has he ever estimated its extent? Putting aside 
merely verbal differences, the total number of whole 
verses affected will be represented in the following 
table :— 


iv. 16-30: doubt as to exact extent of omissions affecting about half the 
verses. 
38, 39: omitted according to Hahn; retained according to Hilgen- 
feld and Volkmar. 
vii. 29-35: omitted, Hahn and Ritschl; retained, Hilgenfeld and Volkmar. 
x. 12-15: ditto ditto. 
xiii. 6-10: omitted, Volkmar; retained, Hilgenfeld and Rettig. 
xvii. 5-10: omitted, Ritschl; retained, Volkmar and Hilgenfeld. 
14-19: doubt as to exact omissions. 
xix. 47,48: omitted, Hilgenfeld and Volkmar; retained, Hahn and Anger. 
xxii. 17,18: doubtful. 
23-27: omitted, Ritschl; retained, Hilgenfeld and Volkmar. 
43,44: ditto ditto. 
xxiii. 39-42: ditto ditto. 
47-49: omitted, Hahn; retained, Ritschl, Hilgenfeld, Volkmar. 
xxiv. 47-53: uncertain‘. 


This would give, as a maximum estimate of variation, — 
some 55 verses out of about 804, or, in other words, 
about seven per cent. But such an estimate would 
be in fact much too high, as there can be no doubt 
that the earlier researches of Hahn and Ritsch!l ought 
to be corrected by those of Hilgenfeld and Volkmar ; 
and the difference between these two critics is quite 


canonical Gospel before him; rather it removes the suspicion that he might 
have confused the text of Marcion’s Gospel with the canonical. 

! This table has been constructed from that of De Wette, Einleitung, 
pp. 123-132, compared with the works of Volkmar and Hilgenfeld. 
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insignificant. Taking the severest view that it is possi- 
ble to take, no one will maintain that the differences 
between the critics are such as to affect the main issue. 
so that upon one hypothesis one theory would hold 
good, and upon another hypothesis another. It is a 
mere question of detail. 

We may, then, reconstruct the Gospel used by 
Marcion with very considerable confidence that we 
have its real contents before us. In order to avoid 
any suspicion I will take the outline given in ‘ Super- 
natural Religion’ (ii. p. 127), adding only the passage 
St. Luke vii. 29-35, which, according to the author’s 
statement (a mistaken one, however’), is ‘generally 
agreed’ to have been wanting in Marcion’s Gospel. In 
that Gospel, then, the following portions of our present 
St. Luke were omitted :— 

Chaps. i. and ii, including the prologue, the Nativity, and the birth of John 
the Baptist. 
Chap. iii (with the exception of ver. 1), containing the baptism of our Lord, 
the preaching of St. John, and the genealogy. 
iv. 1-13, 17-20, 24: the Temptation, the reading from Isaiah. 
vii. 29-35: the gluttonous man. 
xi. 29-32, 49-51: the sign of Jonas, and the blood of the prophets. 
xiii. 1-9, 29-35: the slain Galileans, the fig-tree, Herod, Jerusalem. 
xv. 11-32: the prodigal son. 
xvii, 5-10: the servant at meat. 
xviii. 31-34: announcement of the Passion. 
xix. 29-48: the Triumphal Entry, woes of Jerusalem, cleansing of 
the Temple. 
xx. 9-18, 37, 38: the wicked husbandmen; the God of Abraham. 
xxi. 1-4, 18, 21, 22: the widow’s mite; ‘a hair of your head;’ flight 
of the Church. 
xxii. 16-18, 28-30, 35-38, 49-51: the fruit of the vine, ‘eat at my 
table,’ ‘ buy a sword,’ the high-priest’s servant. 
xxiv. 47-53: the last commission, the Ascension. 


1 §. R. ii. p. 110, n. 3. The statement is mistaken in regard to Volkmar 
and Hilgenfeld. Both these writers would make Marcion retain this pas- 
sage. It happens rather oddly that this is one of the sections on which 
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Here we have another remarkable phenomenon. The 
Gospel stands to our Synoptic entirely in the relation 
of defect. We may say entirely, for the additions are 
so insignificant—some thirty words in all, and those 
for the most part supported by other authority—that 
for practical purposes they need not be reckoned. With 
the exception of these thirty words inserted, and some, 
also slight, alterations of phrase, Marcion’s Gospel 
presents simply an abridgment of our St. Luke. 

Does not this almost at once exclude the idea that 
they can be independent works? If it does not, then 
let us compare the two in detail. There is some dis- 
turbance and re-arrangement in the first chapter of 
Marcion’s Gospel, though the substance is that of the 
third Synoptic; but from this point onwards the two 
move step by step together but for the omissions and 
a single transposition (iv. 27 to xvii. 18). Out of fifty- 
three sections peculiar to St. Luke—from iv. 16 onwards 
—all but eight were found also in Marcion’s Gospel. 
They are found, too, in precisely the same order. 
Curious and intricate as is the mosaic work of the 
third Gospel, all the intricacies of its pattern are repro- 
duced in the Gospel of Marcion. Where Luke makes 
an insertion in the groundstock of the narrative, there 
Marcion makes an insertion also; where Luke omits 
part of the narrative, Marcion does the same. Among 
the documents peculiar to St. Luke are some of a very 
marked and individual character, which seem to have 
come from some private source of information. Such, 
for instance, would be the document viii. 1-3, which 
introduces, names so entirely unknown to the rest of 


the philological evidence for St. Luke’s authorship is least abundant (see 
below). 
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the evangelical tradition as Joanna and Susanna'. A 
trace of the same, or an allied document, appears in 
chap. xxiv, where we have again the name Joanna, and 
afterwards that of the obscure disciple Cleopas. Again, 
the mention of Martha and Mary is common only to 
St. Luke and the fourth Gospel. Zacchaeus is peculiar 
to St. Luke. Yet, not only does each of the sections 
relating to these personages re-appear in Marcion’s 
Gospel, but it re-appears precisely at the same place. 
A marked peculiarity in St. Luke’s Gospel is the 
‘great intercalation’ of discourses, ix. 51 to xviii. 14, 
evidently inserted without regard to chronological order. 
Yet this peculiarity, too, is faithfully reproduced in the 
Gospel of Marcion with the same disregard of chronology 
—the only change being the omission of about forty- 
one verses from a total of three hundred and eighty. 
When Luke has the other two Synoptics against him, 
as in the insertions Matt. xiv. 3-12, Mark -vi. 17-20, 
and again Matt. xx. 20-28, Mark x. 35-45, and Matt. 
xxi. 20-22, Mark xi. 20-26, Marcion has them against 
him too. Where the third Synoptist breaks off from 
his companions (Luke ix. 17, 18) and leaves a gap, 
Marcion leaves one too. It has been noticed as charac- 
teristic of St. Luke that, where he has recorded a 
similar incident before, he omits what might seem to 
be a repetition of it: this characteristic is exactly 
reflected in Marcion, and that in regard to the very 
same incidents. Then, wherever the patristic state- 
ments give us the opportunity of comparing Marcion’s 
text with the Synoptic—and this they do very largely 


' There is direct evidence for the presence in Marcion’s Gospel of the 
passages relating to the personages here named, except Martha and Mary; 
_ see Tert. Adv. Marc. iv. 19, 37, 43+ 
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indeed—the two are found to coincide with no greater 
variation than would be found between any two not 
directly related manuscripts of the same text. It would 
be easy to multiply these points, and to carry them to 
any degree of detail; if more precise and particular 
evidence is needed it shall be forthcoming, but in the 
meantime I think it may be asserted with confidence 
that two alternatives only are possible. Either Mar- 
cion’s Gospel is an abridgment of our present St. Luke, 
or else our present St. Luke is an expansion by inter- 
polation of Marcion’s Gospel, or of a document co- 
extensive with it. No third hypothesis is tenable. 

It remains, then, to enquire which of these two Gospels 
had the priority—Marcion’s or Luke’s; which is to 
stand first, both in order of time and of authenticity. 
This, too, is a point that there are ample data for 
determining. 

(1.) And, first, let us consider what presumption is 
raised by any other part of Marcion’s procedure. Is 
it likely that he would have cut down a document 
previously existing? or, have we reason for thinking 
that he would be scrupulous in keeping such a document 
intact ? 

The author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ himself makes 
use of this very argument ; but I cannot help suspecting 
that his application of it has slipped in through an over- 
sight or misapprehension. When first I came across 
the argument as employed by him, I was struck by it 
at once as important if only it was sound. But, upon 
examination, not only does it vanish into thin air as 
an argument in support of the thesis he is maintaining, 
but there remains in its place a positive argument that 
tells directly and strongly against that thesis. A 
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passage is quoted from Canon Westcott, in which it is 
stated that while Tertullian and Epiphanius accuse 
Marcion of altering the text of the books which he 
received, so far as his treatment of the Epistles is con- 
cerned this is not borne out by the facts, out of seven 
readings noticed by Epiphanius two. only being unsup- 
ported by other authority. It is argued from this that 
Marcion ‘equally preserved without alteration the text 
which he found in his manuscript of the Gospel.’ ‘We 
have no reason to believe the accusation of the Fathers 
in regard to the Gospel—which we cannot fully test— 
better founded than that in regard to the Epistles, which 
we can test, and find unfounded! No doubt the 
premisses of this argument are true, and so also is the 
- conclusion, strictly as it stands. It is true that the 
Fathers accuse Marcion of tampering with the text in 
various places, both in the Epistles and in the Gospels 
where the allegation can be tested, and where it is 
found that the supposed perversion is simply a difference 
of reading, proved to be such by its presence in other 
authorities”. But what is this to the point? It is not 
contended that Marcion altered to any considerable 
extent (though he did slightly even in the Epistles *) 
the text which he retained, but that he mutilated and 
cut out whole passages from that text. He can be 
proved to have done this in regard to the Epistles, and 
therefore it is fair to infer that he dealt in the same 


1 §, R. ii. 142 sq. 

4 This admission does not damage the credit of Tertullian and Epipha- 
nius as witnesses ; because what we want from them is a statement of the 
facts; the construction which they put upon the facts is a matter of no 
importance. 

* The omission in 2 Cor. iv. 13 must be due to Marcion (Epiph. 321 c.) ; 
so probably an insertion in 1 Cor. ix. 8. 
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way with the Gospel. This is the amended form in 
which the. argument ought to stand. It is certain that 
Marcion made a large excision before Rom. xi. 33, and 
another after Rom. viii. 11; he also cut out the ‘men- 
tiones Abrahae’ from Gal. iii. 7, 14, 16-18%. I say 
nothing about his excision of the last two chapters 
of the Epistle to the Romans, because on that point 
a controversy might be raised. But the genuineness 
of these other passages is undisputed and indisputable. 
It cannot be argued here that our text of the Epistle 
has suffered from later interpolation, and therefore, I 
repeat, it is so much the more probable that Marcion 
took from the text of the Gospel than that a later editor 
added to it. 

(2.) In examining the internal evidence from the 
nature and structure of Marcion’s Gospel, it has hitherto 
been the custom to lay most stress upon its dogmatic 
character. The controversy in Germany has turned 
chiefly on this. The critics have set themselves to 
show that the variations in Marcion’s Gospel either 
could or could not be explained as omissions dictated 
by the exigencies of his dogmatic system. This was 
a task which suited well the subtlety and inventiveness 
of the German mind, and it has been handled with all 
the usual minuteness and elaboration. The result has 
been that not only have Volkmar and Hilgenfeld proved 
their point to their own satisfaction, but they also con- 
vinced Ritschl and partially Baur; and generally we 








1 Tert. Adv. Marc. v. 16: ‘Haec si Marcion de industria erasit,’ &c. 
V. 14: ‘Salio et hic amplissimum abruptum intercisae scripturae.’ V. 3: 
‘Ostenditur quid supra haeretica industria eraserit, mentionem scilicet 
Abrahae,’ &c. Cf. Bleek, Einleitung, p. 136; Hilgenfeld, Evv. Fustin’s, &c., 
P- 473+ 
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may say that in Germany it seems to be agreed at the 
present time that the hypothesis of a mutilated Luke 
suits the dogmatic argument better than that of later 
Judaising interpolations. 

I have no wish to disparage the results of these 
labours, which are carried out with the splendid 
thoroughness that one so much admires. Looking 
at the subject as impartially as I can, I am inclined 
to think that the case is made out in the main. The 
single instance of the perverted sense assigned to 
katfAGev in iv. 31 must needs go a long way. Marcion 
evidently intends the word to be taken in a trans- 
cendental sense of the emanation and descent to earth 
of the Aton Christus'. It is impossible to think that 
this sense is more original than the plain historical use 
of the word by St. Luke, or to mistake the dogmatic 
motive in the heretical recension. There is also an 
evident reason for the omission of the first chapters 
which relate the human birth of Christ, which Marcion 
denied, and one somewhat less evident, though highly 
probable, for the omission of the account of the Baptist’s 
ministry, John being regarded as the finisher of the Old 
Testament dispensation—the work of the Demiurge. 
This omission is not quite consistently carried out, 
as the passage vii. 24-28 is retained—probably because 
ver. 28 itself seemed to contain a sufficient qualification. 
The genealogy, as well as viii. 19, was naturally omitted 
for the same reason as the Nativity. The narrative 
of the Baptism Marcion could not admit, because it 
supplied the foundation for that very Ebionism to which 


! «Anno xv. Tiberii Christus Jesus de coelo manare dignatus est’ (Tert. 
Adv, Marc. i. 19). 
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his own system was diametrically opposed. The Temp- 
tation, x. 21 (‘ Lord... of earth’), xxii. 18 (‘the frutes68 
the vine’), xxii. 30 (‘eat and drink at my table’), and 
the Ascension, may have been omitted because they 
contained matter that seemed too anthropomorphic 
or derogatory to the Divine Nature. On the other 
hand, xi. 29-32 (Jonah and Solomon), xi. 49-51 (pro- 
phets and apostles), xiii. 1 sqq. (the fig-tree, as the 
Jewish people ?), xiii. 31-35 (the prophet in Jerusalem), 
the prodigal son (perhaps ?), the wicked husbandmen 
(more probably), the triumphal entry (as the fulfilment 
of prophecy), the announcement of the Passion (also as 
such), xxi. 21, 22 (the same), and the frequent allusions 
to the Old Testament Scriptures, seem to have been 
expunged as recognising or belonging to the kingdom 
of the Demiurge’. Again, the changes in xiii. 28, 
Xvi. I 7, Xx. 35, are fully in accordance with Marcion’s 
system *, The reading which Marcion had in xi. 22 
is expressly stated to have been common to the Gnostic 
heretics generally. In some of these instances the 
dogmatic motive is gross and palpable, in most it 
seems to have been made out, but some (such as 
especially xiii. 1-9) are still doubtful, and the method of 
excision does not appear to have been carried out with 
complete consistency. 

! T give mainly the explanations of Volkmar, who, it should be remem- 
bered, is the very reverse of an apologist, indicating the points where they 
seem least satisfactory. 

* It is highly probable that many of the points mentioned by Tertullian 
and Epiphanius as ‘adulterations’ were simply various readings in Mar- 
cion’s Codex; such would be v. 14, x. 25, xvii. 2, and xxiii. 2, which are 
directly supported by other authority: xi. 2 and xii. 28 would probably 
belong to this class. So perhaps the insertion of iv. 27 in the history of — 


the Samaritan leper. The phenomenon of a transposition of verses from 
one part of a Gospel to another is not an infrequent one in early MSS. 
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This, indeed, was only to be expected. We are con- 
stantly reminded that Tertullian, a man, with all his 
faults, of enormous literary and general power, did not 
possess the critical faculty, and no more was that faculty 
likely to be found in Marcion. It is an anachronism to 
suppose that he would sit down to his work with that 
regularity of method and with that subtle appreciation 
of the affinities of dogma which characterise the modern 
critic. The Septuagint translators betray an evident 
desire to soften down the anthropomorphism of the 
Hebrew; but how easy would it be to convict them 
of inconsistency, and to show that they left standing 
expressions as strong as any that they changed! If 
we judge Marcion’s procedure by a standard suited to 
the age in which he lived, our wonder will be, not that 
he has shown so little, but so much, consistency and 
insight. . 

I think, therefore, that the dogmatic argument, so far 
as it goes, tells distinctly in favour of the ‘ mutilation’ 
hypothesis. But at the same time it should not be 
pressed too far. I should be tempted to say that the 
almost exclusive and certainly excessive use of argu- 
ments derived from the history of dogma was the 
prime fallacy which lies at the root of the Tubingen 
criticism. How can it be thought that an Englishman, 
or a German, trained under and surrounded by the cir- 
cumstances of the nineteenth century, should be able 
to thread all the mazes in the mind of a Gnostic or 
an Ebionite in the second? It is difficult enough for 
us to lay down a law for the actions of our own imme- 
diate neighbours and friends; how much more difficult 
to ‘cast the shell of habit, and place ourselves at the 
point of view of a civilisation and world of thought 
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wholly different from our own, so as not only to explain 
its apparent aberrations, but to be able to say, posi- 
tively, ‘this must have been so,’ ‘that must have been 
otherwise.’ Yet such is the strange and extravagant 
supposition that we are assumed to make. No doubt 
- the argument from dogma has its place in criticism; 
but, on the whole, the literary argument is safer, more 
removed from the influence of subjective impressions, 
more capable of being cast into a really scientific form. 
(3.) I pass over other literary arguments which hardly 
admit of this form of expression—such as the improba- 
bility that the Preface or Prologue was not part of the 
original Gospel, but a later accretion; or, again, from 
Marcion’s treatment of the Synoptic matter in the third 
Gospel, both points which might be otherwise worth 
dilating upon. I pass over these, and come at once, 
without further delay, to the one point which seems 
to me really.to decide the character of Marcion’s Gos- 
pel and its relation to the Synoptic. The argument 
to which I allude is that from style and diction. True 
the English mind is apt to receive literary arguments of 
that kind with suspicion, and very justly so long as they 
rest upon a mere vague subjective zpse dixit; but here 
the question can be reduced to one of definite figures 
and of weighing and measuring. Bruder’s Concordance 
is a dismal-looking volume—a mere index of words, and 
nothing more. But it has an eloquence of its own for 
the scientific investigator. It is strange how clearly 
many points stand out when this test comes to be 
applied, which before had been vague and obscure. 
This is especially the case in regard to the Synoptic 
Gospels; for, in the first place, the vocabulary of the 
writers is very limited and similar phrases have a con- 
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stant tendency to recur, and, in the second place, the 
critic has the immense advantage of being enabled to 
compare their treatment of the same common matter, 
so that he can readily ascertain what are the charac- 
teristic modifications introduced by each. Dr. Holtz- 
mann, following Zeller and Lekebusch, has made a full 
and careful analysis of the style and vocabulary of St. 
Luke}, but of course without reference to the particular 
omissions of Marcion. Let us then, with the help of 
Bruder, apply Holtzmann’s results to these omissions, 
with a view to see whether there is evidence that they 
are by the same hand as the rest of the Gospel. 

It would be beyond the proportions of the present 
enquiry to exhibit all the evidence in full. I shall, 
therefore, not transcribe the whole of my notes, but 
merely give a few samples of the sort of evidence pro- 
ducible, along with a brief summary of the general 
results. 

Taking first certain points by which the style of the 
third Evangelist is distinguished from that of the first 
in their treatment of common matter, Dr. Holtzmann 
observes, that where Matthew has ypayparev’s, Luke has 
in six places the word voyixds, which is only found three 
times besides in the New Testament (once in St. Mark, 
and twice in the Epistle to Titus). Of the places where 
it is used by St. Luke, one is the omitted passage, 
vii. 30. In citations where Matthew has ro pyd& (14 
times; not at all in Luke), Luke prefers the perfect 


form 76 «eipnyévor, so in ii. 24 (Acts twice); compare 
_ élpnrat, iv. 21. Where Matthew has dpri (7 times), Luke 


has always viv, never dpri: viv is used in the following 


' Die Synoptischen Evangelien, 1863, pp. 302 sqq. 
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passages, omitted by Marcion: i. 48, ii. 29, xix. 42, xxii. 
18, 36. With Matthew the word édeos is masculine, 
with Luke neuter, so five times in ch. i. and-in x. 37, 
which was retained by Marcion. 

Among the peculiarities of style noted by Dr. Holtz- 
mann which recur in the omitted portions the following 
are perhaps some of the more striking. Peculiar use of 
7d covering a whole phrase, i. 62 (76 ri dv Oédo1 KadeioOat), 
xix. 48, xxii. 37, and five other places. Peculiar attrac- 
tion of the relative with preceding case of was, ili. I9, 
xix. 37, and elsewhere. The formula éAcye (eize) 68 
tapaBodnv (not found in the other Synoptics), xiii. 6, 
xx. 9, 19, and ten times besides. Tod pleonastic with 
the infinitive, once in Mark, six times in Matthew, 
twenty-five times in Luke, of which three times in 
chap. i, twice in chap. ii, iv. 10, xxi. 22. Peculiar com- 
binations with xara, cata TO. 00s, elwOds, ciPopevor, i. 9, 
ii. 27, 42, and twice. Ka@& ijépay, once in the other 
Gospels, thirteen times in Luke and Acts xix. 47; kar 
éros, ii. 41; kata with peculiar genitive of place, iv. 14 
(xxiii. 5)1. Protasis introduced by kat dre, ii. 21, 22, 42, 
kal os, ii. 39, Xv. 25, xix. 41. Uses of éyévero, especially 
with év 7@ and infinitive, twice in Mark, in Luke twenty- 
two times, i. 8, ii. 6, iii, 21, xxiv. 51; €v to with the infi- 
nitive, three times in St. Matthew, once in St. Mark, 
thirty-seven times in St. Luke, including i. 8, 21, ii. 6, 
27, 43, iii.21. Adverbs: éfjs and xade&ijs, ten times in the 
third Gospel and the Acts alone in the New Testament, 
i. 3; dxpt, twenty times in the third Gospel and Acts, 
only once in the other Gospels, i. 20, iv. 13; e&apyys, 


1 Where a reference is given thus in brackets, it is confirmatory, from 
the part of the Gospel retained by Marcion. 
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four times in the Gospel and Acts, once besides in 
the New Testament, ii. 13 ; tapayxptja, seventeen times 
in the Gospel and Acts, twice in the rest of the New 
Testament, i. 64; év yveow, thirteen times in the Gospel 
and Acts, five times in the other Synoptics, ii. 46, xxi. 
21. Fondness for optative in indirect constructions, 
i. 29, 62, iii. 15, xv. 26. Peculiar combination of parti- 
ciples, ii. 36 (mpoBeBnxvia Cjoaca), iii. 23 (dpyopevos Or), 
iv. 20 (mrvfas anodovs), very frequent. Etva:, with par- 
ticiple for finite verb (forty-eight times in all), i. 7, 10, 
20, 21, 22, ii. 8, 26, 33, 51, iii. 23, iv. 16 (jv TeOpapypevos, 
omitted by Marcion), iv. 17, 20, xv. 24, 32, xviii. 34, 
XIX. 47, XX. 17, xxiv. 53. Construction of apés with 
accusative after «imei, Aadeiv, azoxpiverOa, frequent in 
Luke, rare in the rest of the New Testament, i. 13, 18, 
19; 253.34, 55, OF, 73, ti: 15, 18, 34, 48, 49, iii. 12, 13, 14, 
eae F034, KV.°22; Xvill. 31, xix. 33, 30, Xx. 9, 
14,19. This is thrown into marked relief by the con- 
trast with the other Synoptics; the only two places 
where Matthew appears to have the construction are 
both ambiguous, iii. 15 (doubtful reading, probably 
avt@), and xxvii. 14 (dzexpiOn air mpds ode ev prya). 
No other evangelist speaks so much of [Ivedpa dyior, 
i. 15, 35, 41, 67, ii. 25, 66, iii. 16, 22, iv. 1 (found also in 
Marcion’s reading of xi. 2). Peculiar use of pronouns: 
Luke has the combination «ai airés twenty-eight times, 
_ Matthew only twice (one false reading), Mark four or 
perhaps five times, i. 17, 22, ii. 28, iii. 23, xv. 143 xal 
avroi Mark has not at all, Matthew twice, Luke thirteen 
times, including ii. 50, xviii. 34, xxiv. 52. 
We now come to the test supplied by the vocabulary. 
The following are some of the words peculiar to St. 
Luke, or found in his writings with marked and charac- 


Q 
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teristic frequency, which occur in those parts of our 
present Gospel that were wanting in Marcion’s recen- 
sion: avéotynv, dvactas occur three times in St. Matthew, 
twice in St. John, four times in the writings of St. Paul, 
twenty-six times in the third Gospel and thirty-five 
times in the Acts, and are found in i. 39, xv. 18, 20; 
avriAéyew appears in ii. 34. five times in the rest of the 
Gospel and the Acts, and only four times together in 
the rest of the New Testament; das occurs twenty 
times in the Gospel. sixteen times in the Acts, only ten 
times in the rest of the New Testament, but in ii. 39, 
iii. 16, 21, iv. 6, xv..13, xIx. 37, 48, xxi. 4 (bis) Sagi 
of these are, however, doubtful readings. deo tov 
dpaptiév, ten times in the Gospel and Acts, seven times 
in the rest of the New Testament, i. 77, iii. 3. de? Dr. 
Holtzmann says, ‘is found more often in St. Luke than 
in all the other writers of the New Testament put to- 
gether. This does not appear to be strictly true; it 
is, however, found nineteen times in the Gospel and 
twenty-five times in the Acts to twenty-four times in 
the three other Gospels; it occurs in ii. 49, Xill. 33, 
XV. 32, xxii. 37. d€xeo0ar, twenty-four times in the 
Gospel and Acts, twenty-six times in the rest of the 
New Testament, six times in St. Matthew, three in 
St. Mark, ii. 28, xxii. 17. dvardooew, nine times in the 
Gospel and Acts, seven times in the rest of the New 
Testament (Matthew once), iii. 13, xvii. 9, 10. uepxe- 
_ 00a. occurs thirty-two times in the Gospel and Acts, 
twice in each of the other Synoptics, and eight times 
in the rest of the New Testament, and is found in 
ii, 15, 35. Ovdrt, i. 13, ii. 7 (xxi. 28, and Acts, not 
besides in the Gospels). éay, xxii. 51 (once besides in 
the Gospel, eight times in the Acts, and three times 
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in the rest of the New Testament). os, i. 9, ii. 42, 
eight times besides in St. Luke’s writings and only 
twice in the rest of the New Testament. évavrior, five 
times in St. Luke’s writings, once besides, 1. 8. évamor, 
correcting the readings, twenty times in the Gospel, 
fourteen times in the Acts, not at all in the other 
Synoptists, once in St. John, four times in chap. i, Iv. 
7, xv. 18, 21 (this will be noticed as a very remarkable 
instance of the extent to which the diction of the third 
Evangelist impressed itself upon his writings). émBi- 
Batew, xix. 35 (and twice, only by St. Luke). ém aime, 
i. 12, Xv. 20 (eight times in the Acts and three times in 
the rest of the New Testament). ai Epnyo, only in St. 
Luke, i. 80, and twice. ros (fifteen times in the Gospel, 
eleven times in the Acts, three times in the other Sy- 
noptics and three times in St. John), four times in 
chap. ii, iii. 1, 23, xiii. 7, 8, xv. 29. Oavpdacew éxl run, 
Gospel and Acts five times (only besides in Mark xii. 
17), ii. 33. txavds in the sense of ‘much,’ ‘many,’ seven 
times in the Gospel, eighteen times in the Acts, and 
only three times besides in the New Testament, iii. 16, 
xx. 9 (compare xxii. 38). «addr (like xadeEjs above), is 
only found in St. Luke’s writings, i. 7, and five times in 
the rest of the Gospel and the Acts. Aarpevewv, ‘in Luke 
much oftener than in other parts of the New Testa- 
ment, i. 74, ii. 37, iv. 8, and five times in the Acts. 
Ads, six times in the Gospel and Acts, six times in 


the rest of the New Testament, xv. 14, 17. pv (month), 
i. 24, 26, 36, 56 (iv. 25), alone in the Gospels, in the 


Acts five times. ofxos for ‘family,’ i. 27, 33, 69, ii. 4, 

and three times besides in the Gospel, nine times in the 

Acts. Aj0os (especially in the form wav 1d 7djO0s), 

twenty-five times in St. Luke’s writings, seven times 
Q2 
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in the rest of the New Testament, i. 19, ii. 13, xix. 37. 
TAjoal, TAnoOjva, twenty-two times in St. Luke’s writings, 
only three times besides in the New Testament, i. 15, 
23, 41, 57, 67, ii. 6, 21, 22, xxi. 22. mpoodoxav, eleven 
times in the Gospel and Acts, five times in the rest of 
the New Testament (Matthew twice and 2 Peter), i. 21, 
iii. 15. oxanrew, only in Luke three times, xiii. 8. o7ed- 
dew, except in 2 Peter iii. 12, only in St. Luke’s writings, 
ii, 16. ovAdAapBaver, ten times in the Gospel and Acts, 
five times in the rest of the New Testament, i. 24, 31, 
36, ii. 21. ovpBdddew, only in Lucan writings, six times, 
ii. 19. ovvéxew, nine times in the Gospel and Acts, 
three times besides in the New Testament, xix. 43. 
owtnpia, in chap. i. three times, in the rest of the Gospel 
and Acts seven times, not in the other Synoptic Gos- 
pels. wdzoorpépew, twenty-two times in the Gospel, 
eleven times in the Acts, and only five times in the 
rest of the New Testament (three of which are doubtful 
readings), i. 56, ii. 20, 39, 43, 45, iv. I, (14), xxiv. 52. — 
iyioros occurs nine times in the Gospel and Acts, four 
times in the rest of the New Testament, i. 32, 35, 76, 
ii. 14, xix. 38. twos is also found in i. 78, xxiv. 49. 
xapis is found, among the Synoptics, only in St. Luke, 
eight times in the Gospel, seventeen times in the Acts, 
i. 30, ii. 40, 52, xvii. 9. oef occurs nineteen times in 
the Gospel and Acts (four doubtful readings, of which 
two are probably false), seventeen times in the rest of 
the New Testament (ten doubtful readings, of which in 
the Synoptic Gospels three are probably false), i. 56, 
iii. 23. 

It should be remembered that the above are only 
samples from the whole body of evidence, which would 
take up a much larger space if exhibited in full. The 
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total result may be summarised thus. Accepting the 
scheme of Marcion’s Gospel given some pages back. 
which is substantially that of ‘Supernatural Religion, 
Marcion will have omitted a total of 309 verses. In 
those verses there are found 111 distinct peculiarities 
of St. Luke’s style, numbering in all 185 separate in- 
stances ; there are also found 138 words peculiar to or 
specially characteristic of the third Evangelist, with 224 
instances. In other words, the verified peculiarities of 
St. Luke’s style and diction (and how marked many 
of these are will have been seen from the examples 
above) are found in the portions of the Gospel omitted 
by Marcion in a proportion averaging considerably more 
than one to each verse?! Coming to detail, we find 
that in the principal omission—that of the first two 
chapters, containing 132 verses—there are 47 distinct 
peculiarities of style, with 105 instances; and 82 charac- 
teristic words, with 144 instances. In the 23 verses of 
chap. iii. omitted by Marcion (for the genealogy need 
not be reckoned), the instances are 18 and 14, making 
a total of 32. In 18 verses omitted from chap. iv. 
the instances are 13 and 8=21. In another longer 
passage —the parable of the prodigal son—the instances 
are 8 of the first class and 20 of the second. In 20 


1 An analysis of the words which are only found in St. Luke, or very 
rarely found elsewhere, gives the following results. —The number of words 


_ found only in the portion of the Gospel retained by Marcion and in the 


Acts is 231; that of words found in these retained portions and not besides 


in the Gospels or the two other Synoptics is 58; and both these classes 


together for the portions omitted in Marcion’s Gospel reach a total of 62, 
which is decidedly under the proportion that might have been expected. 
The list is diminished by a number of words which are found only in the 
omitted and retained portions, furnishing evidence, as above, that both 
proceed from the same hand. 
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verses omitted from chap. xix. the instances are 11 and 
6; and in 11 verses omitted from chap. xx, 9 and 8. 
Of all the isolated fragments that Marcion had ejected 
from his Gospel, there are only four—iv. 24, xi. 49-51, 
XX. 37, 38, xxii. 28-30, nine verses in all—in which no 
peculiarities have been noticed. And yet even here 
the traces of authorship are not wanting. It happens 
strangely enough that in a list of parallel passages given 
by Dr. Holtzmann to illustrate the affinities of thought 
between St. Luke and St. Paul, two of these very pas- 
sages—xi. 49 and xx. 38—occur. I had intended to 
pursue the investigation through these resemblances, 
but it seems superfluous to carry it further. 

It is difficult to see what appeal can be made against 
evidence such as this. A certain allowance should indeed 
be made for possible errors of computation, and some of 
the points may have been wrongly entered, though care 
has been taken to put down nothing that was not 
verified by its preponderating presence in the Lucan 
writings, and especially by its presence in that portion 
of the Gospel which Marcion undoubtedly received. 
But as a rule the method applies itself mechanically, 
and when every deduction has been made, there will 
still remain a mass of evidence that it does not seem 
too much to describe as overwhelming. 

(4.) We may assume, then, that there is definite proof 
that the Gospel used by Marcion presupposes our present 
St. Luke, in its complete form, as it has been handed 
down to us. But when once this assumption has been 
made, another set of considerations comes in, which also 
carry with them an important inference. If Marcion’s 
Gospel was an extract from a manuscript containing our 
present St. Luke, then not only is it certain that that 
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Gospel was already in existence, but there is further 
evidence to show that it must have been in existence 
for some time. The argument in this case is drawn 
from another branch of Biblical science to which we 
have already had occasion to appeal—text-criticism. 
Marcion’s Gospel, it is known, presents certain readings 
which differ both from the received and other texts. 
Some of these are thought by Volkmar and Hilgenfeld 
to be more original and to have a better right to stand 
in the text than those which are at present found there. 
These critics, however, base their opinion for the most 
part on internal grounds, and the readings defended by 
them are not as a rule those which are supported by 
other manuscript authority. It is to this second class 
rather that I refer as bearing upon the age of the 
canonical Gospel. The most important various read- 
ings of the existence of which we have proof in Mar- 
cion’s Gospel are as follows ! :— 

y. 14. The received (and best) text is eis paprvpiov avtois. Marcion, 
according to the express statement of Epiphanius (312 8), read 
tva 4 paptipiov todro byiv, which is confirmed by Tertullian, 
who gives (Marc. iv. 8) ‘Ut sit vobis in testimonium.’ The 
same or a similar reading is found in D, iva eis wapripiov 7 bpiv 
Tovro, ‘ut sit in testimonium vobis hoc,’ d; ‘ut sit in testi- 
monium (—monia, ff) hoc vobis,’ a (Codex Vercellensis), b 
(Codex Veronensis), c (Codex Colbertinus), ff (Codex Corbei- 


ensis), 1 (Codex Rhedigerianus), of the Old Latin ?. 
¥. 39 was probably omitted by Marcion (this is inferred from the silence 


! This list has been made from the valuable work of Rénsch, Das Neue 
Testament Tertullian’s, 1871, and the critical editions, compared with the 
text of Marcion’s Gospel as given by Hilgenfeld and Volkmar. 

2 It might be thought that Tertullian was giving his own text and not 
that of Marcion’s Gospel, but this supposition is excluded both by the 
confirmation which he receives from Epiphanius, and also by the fact, 
which is generally admitted (see S. R. ii. p. 100), that he had not the 
canonical Luke, but only Marcion’s Gospel before him. 


xi. 


xii. 


xii. 


XVi. 


XVii. 


xviii. 


Xxi. 


xxi, 


xxiil. 
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of Tertullian by Hilgenfeld, p. 403, and Ronsch, p. 634). ..-The 
verse is also omitted in D, a, b, c, d, e, ff. 

Marcion’s reading of this verse corresponded with that of other 
Gnostics, but has no extant manuscript authority. We have 
touched upon it elsewhere. 

(amv aiwviov, Marcion omitted aiwvoy (Tert. Adv. Marc. iv. 25); 
so also the Old Latin Codex g? (San Germanensis). 


. Marcion read éAdétw 70 Gytov mvedua cov ef’ Huds (or an equiva- 


lent; see Roénsch, p. 640) either for the clause dyac@nTw 7d 
évona cov or for yevnOntw TO OédAnpa Gov, which is omitted in 
B, L, 1, Vulg., ff, Syr. Crt. There is a curious stray é’ jas 
in D which may concejvably be a trace of Marcion’s reading. 

Marcion (and probably Tertullian) read xpitjv (or S:xaorHv) only 
for xpiTiv 7) peptotny; so D, a (‘ut videtur, Tregelles), c, 
Syr. Crt. 

Marcion had 79 éorepwy pvdraxh for év 7H Sevrépa pudaxy xal év 
TH Tpitn pudaxkh. Sob: D, c, e, ff, i, Iren. 334, Syr. Crt., com- 
bine the two readings in various ways. 


. Marcion read éyév for ipérepov. So e (Palatinus), i (Vindobo- 


nensis), 1 (Rhedigerianus). #pyérepoy B, L, Origen. 


. Marcion inserted the words ov« éyevvn6y 7 (Tert. iv. 35), ‘ne 


nasceretur aut, a, b, c, ff, i, 1. 


. Here again Marcion had a variation which is unsupported by 


manuscript authority, but has to some extent a parallel in the 
Clementine Homilies, Justin, &c. 

was omitted by Marcion (Epiph. 316 8), and is also omitted in the 
Curetonian Syriac. 

Tertullian (iv. 39) gives the reading of Marcion as ‘cum plurima 
virtute’= pera Suvdpews words [Kal 5d¢ns]}, for pera Suv. x. 5o€. 
moAARs ; so D (év Suv. woA.), and approximately Vulg., a, ¢, e, f, 
ff, Syr. Crt., Syr. Pst. 


. Marcion read b:acTpépovta 7d €Ovos kal karadVovrTa Tov vopov Kal 


Tovds mpophtas Kat Kedevovta pdpovs pr) Sodva: Kal dvactpépovTa 
Tas yuvaixas nal Ta Téxva (Epiph., 316 D), where xataAvovra 
tov vépoy kat Tovs mpopyras and dvaorpépovra tds yuvaikas Kai 
7a téxva are additions to the text, and «eAevovra pdpovs pi) 
Sovva: is a variation. Of the two additions the first finds sup- 
port in b, (c), e, (ff), i, 1; the second is inserted, with some 
variation, by c and e in verse 5. 


We may thus tabulate the relation of Marcion to these 
various authorities, The brackets indicate that the agree- 
ment is only approximate. Marcion agrees with—. 
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D, d, v. 14, v. 39; xii. 14, (xii. 28), (xxi. 27). 

a (Verc.), v. 14, Vv. 39, xii. 14 (apparently), xvii. 2, (xxi. 27). 

b (Ver.), v. 14, v. 39, xii. 38, xvii. 2, (xxiii. 2). 

c (Colb.), v. 14, v. 39, xii. 14, (xii. 38), xvii. 2, (xxi. 27), (xxiii. 2), (xxiii. 2). 

e (Pal.), v. 39, (xii. 38), xvi. 12, (xxi. 27), xxiii. 2, (xxiii. 2). 

ff (Corb.), v. 14, v. 39, (xii. 38), xvii. 2, (xxi. 27), (xxiii. 2). 

g* (Germ.), x. 25. 

i (Vind.), (xii. 38), xvi. 12, xvii. 2, xxiii. 2. 

1 (Rhed.), v. 14, xvi. 12, xvii. 2. xiii. 2. 

Syr. Crt.,,xii. 14, (xii. 38), xxi. 18, (xxi. 27). 

It is worth noticing that xxii. 19 b, 20 (which is 
omitted in D, a, b, e, ff, i, 1) appears to have been found 
in Marcion’s Gospel, as in the Vulgate, c, and f (see 
Ronsch, p. 239). aad rod prynyetov in xxiv. 9 is also 
found (Ronsch, p. 246), though omitted by D, a, b, 
c, e, ff, 1. There is no evidence to show whether the 
additions in ix. 55, xxiii. 34, and xxii. 43, 44 were 
present in Marcion’s Gospel or not. 

It will be observed that the readings given above 
have all what is called a ‘Western’ character. The 
Curetonian Syriac is well known to have Western 
affinities’. Codd. a, b,c, and the fragment of i which 
extends from Luke x. 6 to xxiii. 10, represent the 
most primitive type of the Old Latin version; e, ff, 
and | give a more mixed text. As we should expect, 
the revised Latin text of Cod. f has no representation in 
Marcion’s Gospel ?. 

These textual phenomena are highly interesting, but 
at the same time an exact analysis of them is difficult. 


! See Crowfoot, Observations on the Collation in Greek of Cureton’s Syriac 


Fragments of the Gospels. 1872, p. 5; Scrivener, Introduction to the Criticism” 


of the New Testament, 2nd edition, 1874, p. 452. 

2 See Scrivener, Introduction, p. 307 sq.; and Dr. Westcott’s article on 
the ‘ Vulgate’ in Smith’s Dictionary. It should be noticed that Dr. West- 
cott’s literation differs from that of Dr. Scrivener and Tregelles, which has 


_ been adopted here. 
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No simple hypothesis will account for them. There 
can be no doubt that Marcion’s readings are, in the 
technical sense, false; they are a deviation from the 
type of the pure and unadulterated text. At a certain 
point, evidently of the remotest antiquity, in the history 
of transcription, there was a branching off which gave 
rise to those varieties of reading which, though they 
are not confined to Western manuscripts, still, from 
their preponderance in these, are called by the general 
name of ‘Western.’ But when we come to consider 
the relations among those Western documents them- 
selves, no regular descent or filiation seems traceable. 
Certain broad lines indeed we can mark off as between 
the earlier and later forms of the Old Latin, though 
even here the outline is in places confused ; but at what 
point are we to insert that most remarkable document 
of antiquity, the Curetonian Syriac? For instance, 
there are cases (e.g. xvii. 2, xxiii. 2) where Marcion 
and the Old Latin are opposed to the Old Syriac, 
where the latter has undoubtedly preserved the correct 
reading. To judge from these alone, we should naturally 
conclude that the Syriac was simply an older and 
purer type than Marcion’s Gospel and the Latin. But 
then again, on the other hand, there are cases (such as 
the omission of xxi. 18) where Marcion and the Syriac 
are combined, and the Old Latin adheres to the truer 
type. This will tend to show that, even at that early 
period, there must have been some comparison and 
correction—a convergence as well as a divergence—of 
manuscripts, and not always a mere reproduction of 
the particular copy which the scribe had before him; 
at the same time it will also show that Marcion’s 
Gospel, so far from being an original document, has 
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behind it a deep historical background, and stands at 
the head of a series of copies which have already passed 
through a number of hands. and been exposed to a 
proportionate amount of corruption. Our author is 
inclined to lay stress upon the ‘slow multiplication 
and dissemination of MSS.’ Perhaps he may somewhat 
exaggerate this, as antiquarians give us a surprising 
account of the ease and rapidity with which books 
were produced by the aid of slave-labour!. But even 
at Rome the publishing trade upon this large scale was 
a novelty dating back no further than to Atticus, the 
friend of Cicero, and we should naturally expect that 
among the Christians—a poor and widely scattered 
body, whose tenets would cut them off from the use 
of such public machinery—the multiplication of MSS. 
would be slower and more attended with difficulty. 
But the slower it was the more certainly do such 
phenomena qs these of Marcion’s text throw back the 
origin of the prototype from which that text was 


derived. In the year 140 A.D. Marcion possesses a 


Gospel which is already in an advanced stage of tran- 
scription—which has not only undergone those changes 
which in some regions the text underwent before it 
was translated into Latin, but has undergone other 
changes besides. Some of its peculiarities are not 
those of the earliest form of the Latin version, but of 


that version in what may be called its second stage 


(e.g. xvi. 12). It has also affinities to another version 


kindred to the Latin and occupying a similar place 


to the Old Latin among the Churches of Syria. These 
circumstances together point to an antiquity fully as 
great as any that an orthodox critic would claim. 


1 Cf. Friedlander, Sittengeschichte Roms, iii. p. 315. 
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It should not be thought that because such indica- 
tions are indirect they are therefore any the less certain. 
There is perhaps hardly a single uncanonical Christian 
document that is admittedly and indubitably older than 
Marcion; so that direct evidence there is naturally 
none. But neither is there any direct evidence for the 
antiquity of man or of the earth. The geologist judges 
by the fossils which he finds embedded in the strata as 
relics of an extinct age; so here, in the Gospel of 
Marcion, do we find relics which to the. initiated eye 
carry with them their own story. 

Nor, on the other hand, can it rightly be argued that 
because the history of these remains is not wholly to 
be recovered, therefore no inference from them is 


possible. In the earlier stages of a science like | 


palaeontology it might have been argued in just the 
same way that the difficulties and confusion in the 
classification invalidated the science along with its one 
main inference altogether. Yet we can see that such 
an argument would have been mistaken. There will 
probably be some points in every science which will 
never be cleared up to the end of time. The affirma- 
tion of the antiquity of Marcion’s Gospel rests upon 
the simple axiom that every event must have a cause, 
and that in order to produce complicated phenomena 
the interaction of complicated causes is necessary. 
Such an assumption involves time, and I think it is a 
safe proposition to assert that, in order to bring the 
text of Marcion’s Gospel into the state in which we 
find it, there must have been a long previous history, 
and the manuscripts through which it was conveyed 
must have parted far from the parent stem. 
The only way in which the inference drawn from the 
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text of Marcion’s Gospel can be really met would be 
by showing that the text of the Latin and Syriac 
translations is older and more original than that which 
is universally adopted by text-critics. I should hardly 
suppose that the author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ will 
be prepared to maintain this. If he does, the subject 
can then be argued. In the meantime, these two 
arguments, the literary and the textual—for the others 
are but subsidiary—must, I think, be held to prove the 
high antiquity of our present Gospel. 


CHAPTER [X. 
TATIAN—DIONYSIUS OF CORINTH. 


TATIAN was a teacher of rhetoric, an Assyrian by 
birth, who was converted to Christianity by Justin 
Martyr, but after his death fell into heresy, leaning 
towards the Valentinian Gnosticism, and combining with 
this an extreme asceticism. 

The death of Justin is clearly the pivot on which 
his date will hinge. If we are to accept the conclusions 
of Mr. Hort this will have occurred in the year 148 A.D. ; 
according to Volkmar it would fall not before 155 A.D., 
and in the ordinary view as late as 163-165 A.D.’ 
The beginning of Tatian’s literary activity will follow 
accordingly. 

Tatian’s first work of importance, an ‘Address to 
Greeks, which is still extant, was written soon after 
the death of Justin. It contains no references to the 
Synoptic Gospels upon which stress can be laid. 

An allusion to Matth. vi. 19 in the Stromateis of 
Clement 2 has been attributed to Tatian, but I hardly 
know for what reason. It is introduced simply by 


1 See p. 89, above. 
2 Strom. iii. 12; compare S, R, ii. p. 151. 
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tis (Bid¢erai tus A€ywv), but there were other Encratites 
besides Tatian, and the very fact that he has been 
mentioned by name twice before in the chapter makes 
it the less likely that he should be introduced so 
vaguely. 

The chief interest however in regard to Tatian centres 
in his so-called ‘ Diatessaron,’ which is usually supposed 
to have been a harmony of the four Gospels. 

Eusebius mentions this in the following terms: 
‘Tatian however, their former leader, put together, I 
_ know not how, a sort of patchwork or combination 
of the Gospels and called it the “ Diatessaron,” which is 
still current with some!.’ 

I am rather surprised to see that Credner, who is 
followed by the author of ‘Supernatural Religion, 
argues from this that Eusepius had not seen the work 
in question”. This inference is not by any means con- 
veyed by the Greek. vx 018’ d7ws (thus introduced) is 
an idiomatic phrase referring to the principle on which 
the harmony was constructed, and might well be para- 
phrased ‘a curious sort of patchwork or dovetailing,’ ‘a 
- not very intelligible dovetailing” &c. Standing in the 
_ position it does, the phrase can hardly mean anything 
else. Besides it is not likely that Eusebius, an eager 
collector and reader of books, with the run of Pamphilus’ 
library, should not have been acquainted with a work 
_ that he says himself was current in more quarters than 
one. Eusebius, it will be observed, is quite explicit in 
his statement. He says that the Diatessaron was a 
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1‘O pévro ye mpbrepos airay dpxnyos 6 Tariavds cvvdpedy twa Kal ovva- 
ory ob 018’ brws Ta ebaryyeAow ovvOels 7d bid Tecodpav TovTO mpocwvd- 
pacer, d Kat mapa now eiaére viv pépera. H. E. iv. 29. 

® Beitrage, i. p. 441. 
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harmony of the Gospels, i.e. (in his sense) of our 
present Gospels, and that Tatian gave the name of 
Diatessaron to his work himself.. We do not know 
upon what these statements rest, but there ought to be 
some valid reason before we dismiss them entirely. 

Epiphanius writes that ‘Tatian is said to have com- 
posed the Diatessaron Gospel which some call the 
“ Gospel according to the Hebrews’.”’ And Theodoret 
tells us that ‘Tatian also composed the Gospel which 
is called the Diatessaron, cutting out the genealogies 
and all that shows the Lord to have been born of the 
seed of David according to the flesh.’ ‘This,’ he adds, 
‘was used not only by his own party, but also by those 
who followed the teaching of the Apostles, as they had 
not perceived the mischievous design of the composition, 
but in their simplicity made use of the book on account 
of its conciseness. Theodoret found more than two 
hundred copies in the churches of his diocese (Cyrrhus 
in Syria), which he removed and replaced with the 
works of the four Evangelists ?. 

Victor of Capua in the sixth century speaks of 
Tatian’s work as a ‘Diapente’ rather than a ‘Diatessaron®.’ 
If we are to believe the Syrian writer Bar-Salibi in the 
twelfth century, Ephrem Syrus commented on Tatian’s 


1 Haer. 391 D (xlvi. 1). 

2 Odros nat 7d bid Tecodpwy Kadovpevov cuvTéPeiKev evayyéALoVv, Tas TE 
yeveadoylas mepixdwas, kat Ta Gdda, boa éx onépparos AaBid xara capKa 
yeyerynuevov Tov Kipioy belxvuow. “Exphoavro 5é tovrw ov pdvov oi Ths 
éxeivov cuppopias, dAAA Kal of Tots GmocTodKois éEndpevor Séypact, THY THS 
owvOnKns Kaxoupylay ob éyvandites, GdA’ GrdovaTEpoy ds owvTépw TO Bibriw 
xpnodpevor. Evpoy 5¢ aya mAcious 7) Siaxoolas BiBAous roadras év Tais map’ 
Hyiv éxxdnotas Ter pnpuévas, Kal macas cvvayaydv ameBéyny, nal Ta TOY 
rerrapay ebayyedioTav dvreonyayov evayyédva (Haeret. Fab. i. 20, quoted 
by Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 442). 

® See S. R. ii. p. 15 . 
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Diatessaron, and it began with the opening words of 
St. John. This statement however is referred by 
Gregory Bar-Hebraeus not to the Harmony of Tatian, 
but to one by Ammonius made in the third century !. 

Here there is clearly a good deal of confusion. 

But now we come to the question, was Tatian’s work 
really a Harmony of our four Gospels? The strongest 
presumption that it was is derived from Irenaeus. Ire- 
naeus, it is well known, speaks of the four Gospels with 
absolute decision, as if it were a law of nature that their 
number must be four, neither more nor less”, and his 
four Gospels were certainly the same as our own. But 
Tatian wrote within a comparatively short interval 
of Irenaeus. It is sufficiently clear that Irenaeus held 
his opinion at the very time that Tatian wrote, though 
it was not published until later. Here then we have 
a coincidence which makes it difficult to think that 
Tatian’s four Gospels were different from ours. 

The theory that finds favour with Credner® and his 
followers, including the author of ‘Supernatural Reli- 


_ gion,’ is that Tatian’s Gospel was the same as that used 
_ by Justin. I am myself not inclined to think this theory 
' improbable ; it would have been still less so, if Tatian 


had been the master and Justin the pupil*. We have 
seen that the phenomena of Justin’s evangelical quota- 
tions are as well met by the hypothesis that he made 
use of a Harmony as by any other. But that Harmony, 


1 S. R. ii. p. 162; compare Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 446 sqq. 
2 Adv. Haer. iii. 11. 8. 
5 Beit. i. p. 443. — 
* May not Tatian have given his name to a collection of materials begun, 


used, and left in a more or less advanced stage of compilation, by Justin ? 
_ However, we can really do little more than note the resemblance: any 
__ theory we may form must be purely conjectural. 
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as we have also seen, included at least our three Synop- 
tics. The evidence (which we shall consider presently) 


for the use of the fourth Gospel.by Tatian is so strong — 


as to make it improbable that that work was not in- 
cluded in the Diatessaron. The fifth work, alluded to 
by Victor of Capua, may possibly have been the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews. 


2. 


Just as the interest of Tatian turns upon the interpre- 
tation to be put upon a single term ‘ Diatessaron,’ so the 
interest of Dionysius of Corinth depends upon what we 
are to understand by his phrase ‘the Scriptures of the 
Lord.’ 


In a fragment, preserved by Eusebius, of an epistle. 


addressed to Soter Bishop of Rome (168-176 A.D.) and 
the Roman Church, Dionysius complains that his letters 
had been tampered with. ‘As brethren pressed me to 
write letters I wrote them. And these the apostles of 
the devil have filled with tares, taking away some 
things and adding others, for whom the woe is prepared. 
It is not wonderful, then, if some have ventured to 


tamper with the Scriptures of the Lord when they have 


laid their plots against writings that have no such claims 
as they'’ It must needs be a straining of language to 
_ make the Scriptures here refer, as the author of ‘ Super- 


natural Religion’ seems to do, to the Old Testament. It — 


1 "EmoroAds yap adedpav dfiwodvtav pe ypdipa eypaya, Kal radras of 
tod diaBdAov dmdarorAo (ilaviow -yeyémxay, & wey egapodyTes, & 5& mpoori-. 
bévres. Ois 70 oval refrac. Od Oavpaoror dpa, ¢i Kal Ty KupiaKdy fpadioup- — 


yipoal Ties émPéBAnvra ypapav, dmére tais od Toadras émBeBovdeveact. 
H, E. iv. 23 (Routh, Rel. Sac. i. p. 181). 
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is true that Justin lays great stress upon type and pro- 
phecy as pointing to Christ, but there is a considerable 
step between this and calling the whole of the Old 
Testament ‘Scriptures of the Lord’ On the other 
hand, we can hardly think that Dionysius refers to a 
complete collection of writings like the New Testament. 
It seems most natural to suppose that he is speaking of 
Gospels—possibly not the canonical alone, and yet, with 
Irenaeus in our mind’s eye, we shall say probably to them. 
There is the further reason for this application of the 
words that Dionysius is known to have written against 
Marcion—‘he defended the canon of the truth 1,’ Euse- 
bius says—and such ‘tampering’ as he describes was 
precisely what Marcion had been guilty of. 


The reader will judge for himself what is the weight 
of the kind of evidence produced in this chapter. I give 
_acchapter to it because the author of ‘Supernatural 
Religion’ has done the same. Doubtless it is not the 
sort of evidence that would bear pressing in a court of 
_ English law, but in a question of balanced probabilities 
it has I think a decided leaning to one side, and that 
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MELITO—APOLLINARIS—ATHENAGORAS—THE 
EPISTLE OF VIENNE AND LYONS, 


WE pass on, still in a region of fragments—‘ waifs and 
strays’ of the literature of the second century—and of 
partial and indirect (though on that account not neces- 
sarily less important) indications. 

In Melito of Sardis (c. 176 A.D) it is interesting to 
notice the first appearance of a phrase that was destined 
later to occupy a conspicuous position. Writing to his 
friend Onesimus, who had frequently asked for selec- 
tions from the Law and the Prophets bearing upon the 
Saviour, and generally for information respecting the 
number and order of ‘the Old Books,’ Melito says ‘that 
he had gone to the East and reached the spot where 


the preaching had been delivered and the acts done, 


and that having learnt accurately the books of the Old 
Covenant (or Testament) he had sent a list of them ’— 
which is subjoined!. Melito uses the word which became 
established as the title used to distinguish the elder 
Scriptures from the younger—the Old Covenant or 
Testament (7) madara dva0yjKn); and it is argued from this 
that he implies the existence of a ‘definite New Testa- 


1 "AnpiB&s pabdv Ta THs Takaas f.abjnns BiBAla, iwordgas tmempa oot, 
Euseb. H. E£. iv. 26 (Routh, Rel, Sac. i. p. 119). 
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ment, a written antitype to the Old’. The inference 
however seems to be somewhat in excess of what can 
be legitimately drawn. By wedaa biabijKn is meant 
rather the subject or contents of the books than the 
books themselves. It is the system of things, the dis- 
pensation accomplished ‘in heavenly places, to which 
the books belong, not the actual collected volume. The 
parallel of 2 Cor. iii. 14 (émt rH dvayvdoe thy madatas dva- 
OjKys), which is ably pointed to in ‘Supernatural Reli- 
gion’, is too close to allow the inference of a written 
New Testament. And yet, though the word has not 
actually acquired this meaning, it was in process of 
acquiring it, and had already gone some way to acquire 
it. The books were already there, and, as we see from 
Irenaeus, critical collections of them had already begun 
to be made. Within thirty years of the time when 
Melito is writing Tertullian uses the phrase Novum 
Testamentum precisely in our modern sense, intimating 
that it had*then become the current designation®. This 
being the case we cannot wonder that theré should be 
a certain reflex hint of such a sense in the words of 
Melito. 

The tract ‘On Faith, published in Syriac by Dr. 
Cureton and attributed to Melito, is not sufficiently 
authenticated to have value as evidence. 

It should be noted that Melito’s fragments contain 
* nothing especially on the Gospels. 


1 Westcott, On the Canon, p- 201. 
? ii, p.177. 
% Adv. Marc. iv. 1 (cf. Rénsch, Das neue Testament Tertullian’s, p. 48), 


_ ‘duo deos dividens, proinde diversos, alterum alterius instrumenti—vel, 
4 quod magis usui est dicere, testamenti.’ 
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2. 


Some time between 176-180 A.D. Claudius Apollinaris, 
Bishop of Hierapolis, addressed to the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius an apology of which rather more than three 
lines have come down to us. A more important frag- 
ment however is assigned to this writer in the Paschal 
Chronicle, a work of the seventh century. Here it is 
said that ‘Apollinaris, the most holy bishop of Hiera- 
polis in Asia, who lived near the times of the Apostles, 
in his book about Easter, taught much the same, saying 
thus: “ There are some who through ignorance wrangle 
about these matters, in a pardonable manner ; for igno- 
rance does not admit of blame but rather needs instruc- 
tion. And they say that on the 14th the Lord ate the 
lamb with His disciples, and that on the great day of 
unleavened bread He himself suffered; and they relate 
that this is in their view the statement of Matthew. 
Whence their opinion is in conflict with the law, and ac- 
cording to them the Gospels are made to be at variance!.”’ 
This variance or disagreement in the Gospels evidently 
has reference to the apparent discrepancy between the 
Synoptics, especially St. Matthew and St. John, the 
former treating the Last Supper as the Paschal meal, 
the latter placing it before the Feast of the Passover 
and making the Crucifixion coincide with the slaughter 
of the Paschal lamb. Apollinaris would thus seem to 


1 Eiot roivuy ot 8: dyvoiay piroveccodor epi TovTwy, cuyyvworoy mpaypa 
memovOdTes' ayvowa yap ov Karnyoplay avabdéxerat, GAA bidaxHs mpoodetrar, 
Kal Aéyouow br: 7H 18 7d mpdBarov pera TOY pabnray epayer 6 Kips rp 
82 peyadn Huepa Tov aCdpwv aitos Exabev* Kal Sinyodvrar MatOaiov otrw 
A€yew ds vevoqxacw: Sbev dotppords Te vopw h vénots abtav, nal oranda Cew 
Sone kat’ abrovs Ta ebayyédua.. Chron. Pasch. in Routh, Rel. Sac. i. p. 160. 
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recognise both the first and the fourth Gospels as autho- 
ritative. 

Is this fragment of Apollinaris genuine? It is alleged 
against it’ (1) that Eusebius was ignorant of any such 
work on Easter, and that there is no mention of it in 
such notices of Apollinaris and his writings as have 
come down to us from Theodoret, Jerome, and Photius. 
There are some good remarks on this point by Routh 
(who is quoted in ‘Supernatural Religion’ apparently 
as adverse to the genuineness of the fragments). He 
says: ‘There seems to me to be nothing in these ex- 
tracts to compel us to deny the authorship of Apolli- 
naris. Nor must we refuse credit to the author of the 
Preface [to the Paschal Chronicle] any more than to 
other writers of the same times on whose testimony 
many books of the ancients have been received, although 
not mentioned by Eusebius or any other of his contem- 
poraries ; especially as Eusebius declares below that it 
was only some select books that had come to his hands 
out of many that Apollinaris had written”. It is ob- 
jected (2) that Apollinaris is not likely to have spoken 


_ of a controversy in which the whole Asiatic Church was 


engaged as the opinion of a ‘few ignorant wranglers.’ 
A fair objection, if he was really speaking of such a con- 
troversy. But the great issue between the Churches 
of Asia and that of Rome was whether the Paschal 
festival should be kept, according to the Jewish custom, 
always on the fourteenth day of the month Nisan, or 


¥ whether it should be kept on the Friday after the 


1 §. R. ii. p. 188 sqq. The reference to Routh is given on p. 188, n. 1; 


.~ that to Lardner in the same note should, I believe, be ii. p. 316, not 
 —p. 296. 


2 Rel. Sac. i. p. 167. 
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Paschal full moon, on whatever day of the month it 
might fall. The fragment appears rather to allude to 
some local dispute as to the day on which the Lord 
suffered. To go thoroughly into this question would 
involve us in all the mazes of the so-called Paschal 
controversy, and in the end a precise and certain con- 
clusion would probably be impossible. So far as I am 
aware, all the writers who have entered into the discus- 
sion start with assuming the genuineness of the Apol- 
linarian fragment. 

There remains however the fact that it rests ousian 
upon the attestation of a writer of the seventh century, 
who may possibly be wrong, but, if so, has been led into 
his error not wilfully but by accident. No reason can 
be alleged for the forging or purposely false ascription 
of a fragment like this, and it bears the stamp of good 
faith in that it asks indulgence for opponents instead 
of censure. We may perhaps safely accept the frag- 
ment with some, not large, deduction from its weight. 


3- 


An instance of the precariousness of the argument 
from silence would be supplied by the writer who comes 
next under review—Athenagoras. No mention what- 
ever is made of Athenagoras either by Eusebius or 
Jerome, though he appears to have been an author of 
a certain importance, two of whose works, an Apology 
addressed to Marcus Aurelius and Commodus and a 
treatise on the Resurrection, are still extant. The 
genuineness of neither of these works is doubted. 

The Apology, which may be dated about 177 A.D., 
contains a few references to our Lord’s discourses, but 
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not such as can have any great weight as evidence. 
The first that is usually given, a parallel to Matt. v. 
39, 40 (good for evil), is introduced in such a way as 
to show that the author intends only to give the sense 


and not the words. 



























Athenagoras, 
Leg. pro Christ. 33. 
“Ort ev apy 6 Ocds eva dvdpa 


»” ‘ , “ 
émAace kal play yuvaixa. 


immediately. 


Athenagoras, 
Leg. pro Christ. 11. 

What then are the precepts 
in which we are instructed? 
3 I say unto you: Love your 
__ enemies, bless them that curse, 
y pray for them that persecute 
% _ you; that ye may become the 
q sons of your Father which is 
in heaven: who maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and the 
_ good, and sendeth rain on the 

just and the unjust. 


te the original work. 


The same may be said of another 
sentence that is compared with Mark x. 6! :— 


Mark x. 6. 


> ‘ es) a , m” ‘ 
Amo O€ apxis Ktivews dpaev Kat 


Ondv eroingev aitods 6 Geds. 


All that can be said is that the thought here appears to 
have been suggested by the Gospel—and that not quite 


A much closer—and indeed, we can hardly doubt, 
a real—parallel is presented by a longer passage :— 


Mat, 44,45: 


I say unto you: Love your 
enemies [bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that 
hate you], and pray for them 
that persecute you; that ye 
may become the sons of your 
Father which is in heaven: for 
he maketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and 
the unjust. 


mt. The gaotations from Athenagoras are transcribed from ‘Supernatural 
eligion’ and Lardner (Credibility dec., ii. p. 195 sq.). I have not access 
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: Ti > Cee) € Xd Ae 
ives ovv Tp@v ot Adyot, ots 
evtpepopcOa; éyw tylv, dyarare 
‘ > ‘ ¢ - > oe ‘ 
Tous €yGpovs tpav, ethoyeire Tous 
KaTapwpevous, mporevxeabe w7mep 
“ ‘ iz cal a , 
tay Stoxdvrav tyas, Ores yevnobe 
viol Tov TaTpobs Upov TOU ev ovpa- 
- a ‘ a > a 3 , 
vois, 0s Tov HALov avToOU avarehXeL 


> 4 4 4 > ‘ A , 
emt movnpovs Kai ayaovs Kat Bpe- 


> 4 ‘ ’ e - ,’ ” ‘ 
ey® O€ Neyo Upiv, ayarare TOUS 
> ‘ c - > ~ A 
€xOpods ipay | eddoyetre robs kara- 
Z : js . 
popevous tuas, kak@s Troveire Tovs 
~ © - , c ‘ 
pucodvras ipas |, mporevxeabe imép 
: ; Coke ass 
Tov SiwwKdvrav vuas drws yevnobe 
a n ~ > > 

viol rod maTpos buav TOU ev ovpa- 


o ~ > , 
vois, OTL TOY HALOV avTOD avaTehret 


xet emt Ouxaiovs Kai adixous. €xt movnpovs Kat dyabovds Kai Bpe- 
xet ent Sixaiovs kai adikous. 

The bracketed clauses in the text of St. Matthew are 
both omitted and inserted by a large body of authori- 
ties, but, as it is rightly remarked in ‘Supernatural 
Religion,’ they are always either both omitted or both 
inserted ; we must therefore believe that the omission 
and insertion of one only by Athenagoras is without 
manuscript precedent. Otherwise the exactness of the 
_.parallel is great; and it is thrown the more into relief 
when we compare the corresponding passage in St. 
Luke. 

The quotation is completed in the next chapter of 
Athenagoras’ work :— 

Athenagoras, 
Leg. pro Christ. 12. 

For if ye love, he says, them 
which love and lend to them 
which lend to you, what re- 
ward shall ye have? 


> ‘ A > 3 A ‘ 
Eav yap adyanare, pyotv, rovs 


Matt. v. 46. 
For if ye shall love them 
which love you, what reward 
have ye? 


"Edy yap ayamnaonre tovs dya- 
dyanavras, kat Saveifere Trois Savet- ravras bpas Tiva paddy Exere; 
Covow tpiv, riva poobdr e€ere ; 

Here the middle clause in the quotation appears to be 
a reminiscence of St. Luke vi. 34 (éav davionre map’ dv €Ant- 


¢ere AaBeiv). Justin also, it should be noted, has dyanare 
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(but «2 dyanare) for dyamjonre. If this passage had 
stood alone, taking into account the variations and 
| the even run and balance of the language we might 
have thought perhaps that Athenagoras had had before 
him a different version. Yet the tiva yuocddv, compared 
with the wofa xdpis of St. Luke and ri xawop woreite of 
Justin, would cause misgivings, and greater run and 
balance is precisely what would result from ‘ unconscious 
cerebration.’ : 
_ Two more references are pointed out to Matt. v. 28 
and Matt. v. 32, one with slight, the other with medium, 
‘variation, which leave the question very much in the 
same position. 

We ought not to omit to notice that Athenagoras 
quotes one uncanonical saying, introducing it with the 
phrase wdaAw jyiv A€yovtos tod Adyov. I am not at all 
clear that this is not merely one of the ‘precepts’ (oi 
Adyot) alluded to above. At any rate it is exceedingly 
doubtful that the Logos is here personified. It seems 
rather parallel to the 6 Adyos édjAov of Justin (Dial. c. 
Tryph. 129). 

_ Considering the date at which he wrote I have little 
_ doubt that Athenagoras is actually quoting from the 
_ Synoptics, but he cannot, on the whole, be regarded as a 
very powerful witness for them. 



























4 4. 
_ After the cruel persecution from which the Churches 
_ of Vienne and Lyons had suffered in the year 177 A.D., 


"of what had happened, which Lardner describes as ‘the 
§ finest thing of the kind in all antiquity'.’ This letter, 
* Credibility &c., ii. p. 161. 
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which was addressed to the Churches of Asia and 
Phrygia, contained several quotations from the New 
Testament, and among them one that is evidently from 
St. Luke’s Gospel. 

It is said of one of the martyrs, Vettius Epagathus, 
that his manner of life was so strict that, young as he 
was, he could claim a share in the testimony borne to 
the more aged Zacharias. Indeed he had walked in all 
the commandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless, 
and in the service of his neighbour untiring, &c.! The 
italicised words are a verbatim reproduction of Lukei. 6. 

There is an ambiguity in the words ovvefwrotaa ri 
Tov mpeaButépov Zaxapiov paptupta. The genitive after 
faptupia may be either subjective or objective—‘ the 
testimony borne dy’ or ‘the testimony borne Zo or 
of’ the aged Zacharias. I have little doubt that the 
translation given above is the right one. It has the 
authority of Lardner (‘equalled the character of’) and 
Routh (‘Zachariae senioris elogio aequaretur’), and 
seems to be .imperatively required by the context. 
The eulogy passed upon Vettius Epagathus is justified 
by the uniform strictness of his daily life (he has walked 
in all the commandments &c.), not by the single act of 
his constancy in death. 

The author of ‘Supernatural Religion, apparently 
following Hilgenfeld?, adopts the other translation, 
and bases on it an argument that the allusion is to 
the martyrdom of Zacharias, and therefore not to our 
third Gospel in which no mention of that martyrdom 
is contained. On the other hand, we are reminded that 
the narrative of the martyrdom of Zacharias enters into 


1 Ep. Vien, et Lugd. § 3 (in Routh, Rel. Sac. i. p. 297). 
S. R. ii. p. 203; Evv. Fustin’s u. s. w. p. 155. 
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the Protevangelium of James. That apocryphal Gospel 
however contains nothing approaching to the words 
which coincide exactly with the text of St. Luke. 

Even if there had been a greater doubt than there 
is as to the application of paprupia, it would be difficult 
to resist the conclusion that the Synoptic Gospel is 
being quoted. The words occur in the most peculiar 
and distinctive portion of the Gospel; and the corre- 
spondence is so exact and the phrase itself so striking 
as not to admit of any other source. The order, the 
choice of words, the construction, even to the use of the 
nominative dueunrtos where we might very well have 
had the adverb duéurrws, all point the same way. 
These fine edges of the quotation, so to speak, must 
needs have been rubbed off in the course of transmission 
through several documents. But there is not a trace 
of any other document that contained such a remark 
upon the character of Zacharias. 

This instance of a Synoptic quotation may, I think, 
safely be depended upon. 

Another allusion, a little lower down in the Epistle, 
which speaks of the same Vettius Epagathus as ‘having 
_ in himself the Paraclete [there is a play on the use of 
_ the word zapdxAnros just before], the Spirit, more abund- 
antly than Zacharias, though in exaggerated and bad 
_ taste, probably has reference to Luke i. 67, ‘ And 
_ Zacharias his father was filled with the Holy Ghost,’ &c. 


[Mr. Mason calls my attention to fvéupa vupgixdy in § 13, and also to the 
misleading statement in S. R. ii. p. 201 that ‘no writing of the New 
Testament is directly referred to.’ I should perhaps have more fault to 
' find with the sentence on p. 204, ‘It follows clearly and few venture to 
doubt, &c. I have assumed however for some time that the reader will 
___ be on his guard against expressions such as these.] 


CHAPTER i. 


PTOLEMAEUS AND HERACLEON—CELSUS—THE 
MURATORIAN FRAGMENT. 


WE are now very near emerging into open daylight; 
but there are three items in the evidence which lie upon 
the border of the debateable ground, and as questions 
have been raised about these it may be well for us to 
discuss them. 

We have already had occasion to speak of the two 
Gnostics Ptolemaeus and Heracleon. It is necessary, in 
the first place, to define the date of their evidence with © 
greater precision, and, in the second, to consider its 
bearing. 

Let us then, in attempting to do this, dismiss all 
secondary and precarious matter; such as (1) the 
argument drawn by Tischendorf’ from the order in 
‘which the names of the disciples of Valentinus are men- 
tioned and from an impossible statement of Epiphanius 
which seems to make Heracleon older than Cerdon, and 
(2) the argument that we find in Volkmar and ‘ Super- 
natural Religion®’ from the use of the present tense by 
Hippolytus, as if the two writers, Ptolemaeus and 


1 Wann wurden u. s. w. p. 48 sq. 
2 Ursprung, p. 130; S.R ii. p. 222. 
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Heracleon, were contemporaries of his own in 225- 
235 A.D. Hippolytus does indeed say, speaking of a 
division in the school of Valentinus, ‘Those who are 
of Italy, of whom is Heracleon and Ptolemaeus, say’ &c. 
But there is no reason why there should not be a kind 
of historic present, just as we might say, ‘ The Atomists, 
of whom are Leucippus and Democritus, hold’ &c., or 
‘St. Peter says this, St. Paul says that.’ The account 


_ of such presents would seem to be that the writer speaks 


as if quoting from a book that he has actually before 
him. It is not impossible that Heracleon and Ptole- 
maeus may have been still living at the time when 
Hippolytus wrote, but this cannot be inferred simply 
from the tense of the verb. Surer data are supplied by 
Irenaeus. 

Irenaeus mentions Ptolemaeus several times in his 


first and second books, and on one occasion he couples 


with his the name of Heracleon. But to what date 
does this evidence of Irenaeus refer? At what time. 
was Irenaeus himself writing. We have seen that the 
terminus ad quem, at least for the first three books, 
is supplied by the death of Eleutherus (c. A.D. 190). 
On the other hand, the third book at least was written 


after the publication of the Greek version of the Old 


Testament by Theodotion, which Epiphanius tells 
us appeared in the reign of Commodus (180-190 A.D.). 


 Astill more precise date is given to Theodotion’s work 
in the Paschal Chronicle, which places it under the 


Consuls Marcellus (Massuet would read ‘ Marullus’) 


4 and AZlian in the year 184 A.D.’ This last statement 
is worth very little, and it is indeed disputed whether 


; 


‘ Cf. Credner, Beitrige, ii. p. 254. 
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~Theodotion’s version can have appeared so late as this. 
At any rate we must assume that it was in the hands 
of Irenaeus about 185 A.D., and it will be not before 
this that the third book of the work ‘ Against Heresies’ 
was written. It will perhaps sufficiently satisfy all 
parties if we suppose that Irenaeus was engaged in 
writing his first three books between the years 182- 
188 A.D. But the name of Ptolemaeus is mentioned 
very near the beginning of the Preface; so that Irenaeus 
would be committing to paper the statement of his 
acquaintance with Ptolemaeus as early as 182 A.D. 

This is however the last link in the chain. Let us 
trace it a little further backwards. Irenaeus’ acquaint- 
ance with Ptolemaeus can hardly have been a fact of 
yesterday at the time when he wrote. Ptolemaeus 
represented the ‘Italian’ branch of the Valentinian. 
school, and therefore it seems a fair supposition that 
Irenaeus would come in contact with him during his 
visit to Rome in 178 A.D.; and the four years from 
that date to 182 A.D. can hardly be otherwise than a 
short period to allow for the necessary intimacy with his 
teaching to have been formed. 

But we are carried back one step further still. It is” 
not only Ptolemaeus but Ptolemaeus azd his party (oi 
mepi [1roAeaatov’). There has been time for Ptolemaeus to 
found a school within a school of his own; and his 
school has already begun to express its opinions, either 
collectively or through its individual members. 

In this way the real date of Ptolemaeus seems still to 
recede, but I will not endeavour any further to put a 
numerical value upon it which might be thought to be 


1 Adv. Haer. i. Praef. 2. 
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prejudiced. It will be best for the reader to fill up the 
blank according to his own judgment. 

Heracleon will to a certain extent go with Ptolemaeus, 
with whom he is persistently coupled, though, as he is 
only mentioned once by Irenaeus, the data concerning 
‘him are less precise. They are however supplemented 
by an allusion in the fourth book of the Stromateis of 
Clement of Alexandria (which appears to have been 
written in the last decade of the century) to Heracleon as 
one of the chief of the school of Valentinus’, and perhaps 
also by a statement of Origen to the effect that Hera- 
cleon was said to be a yvdépmos of Valentinus himself’. 
The meaning of the latter term is questioned, and it is 
certainly true that it may stand for pupil or scholar, as 
Elisha was to Elijah or as the Apostles were to their 
Master; but that it could possibly be applied to two 
persons who never came into personal contact must be, 
I cannot but think, very doubtful. This then, if true, 
would throw back Heracleon some little way even 
beyond 160 A.D. 

From the passage in the Stromateis we gather that 
_ Heracleon, if he did not (as is usually inferred) write a 
commentary, yet wrote an isolated exposition of a 
portion of St. Luke’s Gospel. In the same way we 
learn from Origen that he wrote a commentary upon 
St. John. 

’ We shall probably not be wrong in referring many 
of the Valentinian quotations given by Irenaeus to 
Ptolemaeus and Heracleon. By the first writer we also 
have extant an Epistle to a disciple called Flora, which 


Strom. iv. 9. 
—s- ® "Tey OvaderTivov AeySpevor eva yvupipor ‘Hpaxdréwva .. . Origen, Comm. 
_ in Foh. ii. p. 60 (quoted by Volkmar, Ursprung, p. 127). 
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has been preserved by Epiphanius. 


This Epistle, which 


there is no reason to doubt, contains unequivocal refer- 


ences to our first Gospel. 


Epistle to Flora. 
Epiph. Her. 217 A. 
vikia yap 7 modus pepiobeioa 
ed’. €avtny Ore py Svvarae ornva 


[6 carnp jpav arepyvaro |. 


Lbid. 217 D. 

[ep avTots ort] Mavojs mpos 
Tv akAnpokapdiay bay émrérpeve 
TO admodvew Ty yuvaika avrov. 
an apxis yap. ov yéyovey ovras. 
Gcds yap (pot) cuvélevée taitny 


tiv autvylay kal & ovvetevgev 6. 


kuptos, GvOpamos (pn) pwn xwpt- 
Cero, 


Lbid. 218 vd. 

6 yap Gcds (pyoiv) etme tipa 
roy maTépa cov Kal Ti pnTépa Gov, 
iva € cou yernrar’ ipeis de (noir) 

ee a , ’ 
eipnxare (rois mpeaBurepots Aéyar), 
7 - an 4 aA | ~ > 
Sapov TH Oem & cay apeAnOis e& 
epod, kal jKupdoate Tov vdpoy ToD 
”~ A ‘ , e ~ “~ 
Ocov, dia thy mapddoow vpay Tov 
, a 5 ee i * 
mpeoBurépov. tovto dé ‘Hoaias 
eLehavnoev cim@v' 6 ads ovros 
, a , a. ‘ , 
Tots xeiAeot pe Tia 7 Se Kapdia 
aitav méppe améxer am’ euov, pd- 
thv S€ o¢Bovrai pe, Siddoxovres 
ddackaXias, évrddpara avOporewr. 


Matt. xii. 25 (Mark iii. 25, 
Luke xi, 17). 
maga TOs 7} oikia peptobeioa 


ae eds j 
ka’ éautis ov oradnoera. 


Matt. xix. 8, 6 (Mark x. 5, 6,9). 
héyet adroiss “Ore Mavens mpos 
THY okAnpokapdiay tpav émerpepev 
byiy dmohioat Tras yuvaikas tpov 
amr dpxis 8€ ob yéyovev obras. 
. 6 ody 6 Ocds cuvéelevEer dy- 


Opwros pn xopiero. 


Matt. xv. 4-8 (Mark vii. 10, 
II, 6, 9). 

6 yap Ocds évereiiato héyor, 
Tipa tov marépa kal Thy pntepa . . 
pets S€ Aéyere’ Os dy ciry TE 
matpt if) Ti} pytpi’ A@pov 6 éay é, 
euod aednbas, . 
Tov véuov Tod Geod Sia. THY mapa- 
bpev. 
empopyrevoey mept tpav “Hoaias 
héyor’ “O Aads odros Tois xeiAeoiv 


. Kal nKUpooare 


docu broxpiral, Kah@s 


pe tia, 7 S€ kapdia avrav réppe 
dméyer am epod parny dé o¢Bov- 
tai pe Sidackovres SidacKadias év- 
TdApara avOparay. 





—————————————— 





 S.R. ii. p. 224. 
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Ibid, 220 D, 221 A. Matt. v. 38, 39 (Luke vi. 29). 

Td yap, "OpOarpov avri dpOar- nKovaate Gre eppyOn, OpOadpoy 
pov kai dddvra avril dddvros... dvti opOadrpov Kat dddvta ayTi 
€y® yap déyw opiy pl) dvtiotivar dddvros: eyw S€ A€yw byt pu) avte- 
Shos 7H wovnp@ adda dy tis ce oThvar tH Tovnpo: aAN sorts ce 
parion orpepor adte kai tiv GdAnvy —parriter eis THY Sekiav craydva Gov, 


Ld , > n 8 & a 
wlayova. oTpewov avt@ kat THY GAnv. 


Some doubt indeed appears to be enteftained by the 
author of ‘Supernatural Religion!’ as to whether these 
quotations are really taken from the first Synoptic; but 
it would hardly have arisen if he had made a more 
special study of the phenomena of patristic quotation. If 
he had done this, I do not think there would have been 
any question on the subject. A comparison of the other 
Synoptic parallels, and of the Septuagint in the case of 
the quotation from Isaiah, will make the agreement with 
the Matthaean text still more conspicuous. It is in- 
structive to notice the reproduction of the most charac- 
teristic features of this text—7dais, uepiodeioa (eav pepicOn 
Mark, diapepicbeioa Luke), drt Movotjs, énérpewev arodt- 
[oar] tlds] yuvaik[as], od yéyover oitws, jkupdcare . . bud 
Thy 7., dpOadpdv .. . dddvTOS, avTLcTIvat TO TovNpY, aTpEWor, 
and the order and cast of sentence in all the quotations. 
The first quotation, with é¢’ éavrjv and dvvarat orijvat, 
which may be compared (though, from the context, 
somewhat doubtfully) with Mark, presents, I believe, 


‘the only trace.of the influence of any other text. 


To what period in the life of Ptolemaeus this Epistle 


to Flora may have belonged we have no means of 


knowing ; but it is unlikely that the writer should have 


«Tn affirming that [these quotations] are taken from the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Matthew apologists exhibit their usual arbitrary haste,’ &c. 
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used one set of documents at one part of his life and 
another set at another. Viewed along with so much 
confirmatory matter in the account of the Valentinians 
by Irenaeus, the evidence may be taken as that of 
Ptolemaeus himself rather than of this single letter. 


2. 


The question in regard to Celsus, whose attacks upon 
Christianity called forth such an elaborate reply from 
Origen, is chiefly one of date. To go into this at once 
adequately and independently would need a much longer 
investigation than can be admitted into the present 
work. The subject has quite recently been treated in 
a monograph by the well-known writer Dr. Keim’, and, 
as there will be in this case no suspicion of partiality, 
I shall content myself with stating Dr. Keim’s con- 
clusions, 

Origen himself, Dr. Keim thinks, was writing under 
the Emperor Philip about A.D. 248. But he regards 
his opponent Celsus, not as a contemporary, but as 
belonging to a past age (Contra Celsum, i. 8, vii. 11), 
and his work as nothing recent, but rather as having 
obtained a certain celebrity in heathen literature (v. 3). 
For all this it had to be disinterred, as it were, and that 
not without difficulty, by a Christian (viii. 76). 

Exact and certain knowledge however about Celsus 
Origen did not possess. He leans to the opinion that 
his opponent was an Epicurean of that name who lived 
‘under Hadrian and later’ (i. 8). This Epicurean had 


* Celsus’ Wahres Wort, Zurich, 1873. For what follows, see especially 
p- 261 sqq. 
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also written several books against Magic (i. 68). Now 
it is known that there was a Celsus, a friend of Lucian, 
who had also written against Magic, and to whom 
Lucian dedicated his ‘ Pseudomantis, or Alexander of 
Abonoteichos.’ 

It was clearly obvious to identify the two persons, 
and there was much to be said in favour of the identi- 
fication. But there was this difficulty. Origen indeed 
speaks of the Celsus to whom he is replying as an 
Epicurean, and here and there Epicurean opinions are 
expressed in the fragments of the original work that 
Origen has preserved. But Origen himself was some- 
what puzzled to find that the main principles of the 
author were rather Platonic or Neo-platonic than Epi- 
curean, and this observation has been confirmed by 
modern enquiry. The Celsus of Origen is in reality 
a Platonist. 

It still being acknowledged that the friend of Lucian 
was an Epicurean, this discovery seemed fatal to the 
supposition that he was the author of the work against 
the Christians. Accordingly there was a tendency among 
critics, though not quite a unanimous tendency, to sepa- * 
rate again the two personalities which had been united. 
At this point Dr. Keim comes upon the scene, and he 
asks the question, Was Lucian’s friend really an Epi- 
curean? Lucian nowhere says so in plain words, but 
it was taken as a primd facie inference from some of 
the language used by him. For instance, he describes 
the Platonists as being on good terms with this very 
Alexander of Abonoteichos whom he is ridiculing and 
_ exposing. He appeals to Celsus to say whether a certain 
work of Epicurus is not his finest. He says that his 
friend will be pleased to know that one of his objects 
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in writing is to see justice done to Epicurus. All these 
expressions Dr. Keim thinks may be explained as the 
quiet playful irony that was natural to Lucian, and from 
other indications in the work he concludes that Lucian’s 
Celsus may well have been a Platonist, though not 
a bigoted one, just as Lucian himself was not in any 
strict and narrow sense an Epicurean. 

When once the possibility of the identification is con- 
ceded, there are, as Dr. Keim urges, strong reasons for 
its adoption. The characters of the two owners of the 
name Celsus, so far as they can be judged from the work 
of Origen on the one hand and Lucian on the other, are 
the same. Both are distinguished for their opposition 
to magical arts. The Celsus of the Pseudomantis is a 
friend of Lucian, and it is precisely from a friend of 
Lucian that the ‘Word of Truth’ replied to by Origen 
might be supposed to have come. Lastly, time and 
place both support the identification. The Celsus of 
Lucian lived under Marcus Aurelius and Commodus, 
and Dr. Keim decides, after an elaborate examination 
of the internal evidence, that the Celsus of Origen wrote 
his work in the year 178 A.D., towards the close of the 
- feign of Marcus Aurelius. 

Such is Dr. Keim’s view. In the date assigned to the 
Adyos ddnOijs it does not differ materially from that of the 
large majority of critics. Gratz alone goes as far back 
as to the time of Hadrian. Hagenbach, Hasse, Tischen- 
dorf, and Friedlander fix upon the middle, Mosheim, 
Gieseler, Baur, and Engelhardt upon the second half, of 
the second century; while the following writers assume 
either generally the reign of Marcus Aurelius, or specially 
with Dr. Keim one of the two great persecutions— 
Spencer, Tillemont, Neander, Tzschirner, Jachmann, 
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Bindemann, Lommatzsch, Hase, Redepenning, Zeller. 
The only two writers mentioned by Dr. Keim as con- 
tending for a later date are Ueberweg and Volkmar, 
‘who strangely misunderstands both Origen and Baur.’ 
Volkmar is followed by the author of ‘Supernatural 
Religion.’ 

At whatever date Celsus wrote, it appears to be 
sufficiently clear that he knew and used all the four 
canonical Gospels *. 


3. 


The’ last document that need be discussed by us at 
present is the remarkable fragment which, from its dis- 
coverer and from its contents, bears the name of the 
Canon of Muratori ®. 

Whatever was the original title and whatever may 
have been the extent of the work from which it is taken, 
the portion of it that has come down to us is by far the 
most important of all the direct evidence for the Canon 
both of the Gospels and of the New Testament in 
general with which we have yet had to deal. It is 
indeed the first in which the conception of a Canon is 
quite unequivocally put forward. We have for the first 
time a definite list of the books received by the Church 
and a distinct separation made between these and those 
that are rejected. 

The fragment begins abruptly with the end of a 


1 Keim, Celsus’ Wahres Wort, p. 262. 

2 Ibid. p. 228 sq.; Volkmar, Ursprung, p. 80. 

_ * The text of this document is printed in full by Routh, Rel. Sac. i. 
pp. 394-396; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 487 sqq.; Hilgenfeld, Der Kanon 
und die Kritik des N. T. ad p. 40,n.; Credner, Geschichte des Neutestament- 
lichen Kanon, ed. Volkmar, p. 153 sqq., Sc. 
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sentence apparently relating to the composition of the 
Gospel according to St. Mark. Then follows ‘in the 
third place the Gospel according to St. Luke, of which 
some account is given. ‘The fourth of the Gospels’ is 
that of John,‘ one of the disciples of the Lord.’ A legend. 
is related as to the origin of this Gospel. Then men- 
tion is made of the Acts, which are attributed to Luke. 
Then follow thirteen Epistles of St. Paul by name. 
Two Epistles professing to be addressed to the Laodi- 
ceans and Alexandrines are dismissed as forged in the 
interests of the heresy of Marcion. The Epistle of 
Jude and two that bear the superscription of John are 
admitted. Likewise the two Apocalypses of John and 
Peter. [No mention is made, it will be seen, of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, of that of James, of I and If 
Peter, and of III John?.] 

The Pastor of Hermas, a work of recent date, may 
be read but not published in the Church before the 


people, and cannot be included either in the number of . 


the prophets or apostles. 


On the other hand nothing at all can be received of | 


_ Arsinous, Valentinus, or Miltiades; neither the new 
Marcionite book of Psalms, which with Basilides and 
the Asian founder of the Cataphryges (or the founder 
of the Asian Cataphryges, i.e. Montanus) is rejected. 
The importance of this will be seen at a glance. The 
chief question is here again in regard to the date, which 
must be determined from the document itself. A suffi- 
ciently clear indication seems to be given in the language 
used respecting the Pastor of Hermas. This work is 
said to have been composed ‘very lately in our times, 


1 See however Dr. Lightfoot in Cont. Rev., Oct. 1875, p. 837- 


ee, Se ee an ee 


—s 
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Pius the brother-of the writer occupying the episcopal 
chair of the Roman Church.’ The episcopate of Pius is 
dated from 142-157 A.D., so that 157 A.D. may be taken 
as the starting-point from which we have to reckon the 
interval implied by the words ‘very recently in our 
times’ (nuperrime temporibus nostris). Taking these 
words in their natural sense, I should think that the 
furthest limit they would fairly admit of would be a 
generation, or say thirty years, after the death of Pius 
(for even in taking a date such as this we are obliged 
to assume that the Pastor was published only just before 
the death of that bishop). The most probable construc- 
tion seems to be that the unknown author meant that 
the Pastor of Hermas was composed within his own 
memory. Volkmar is doubtless right in saying! that 
he meant to distinguish the work in question from the 
writings of the Prophets and Apostles, but still the 
double use of the words ‘nuperrime’ and ‘temporibus 
nostris’ plainly indicate something more definite than 
merely ‘our post-apostolic time.’ If this had been the 
sense we should have had some such word as ‘recentius’ 


_ instead of ‘nuperrime.’ The argument of ‘ Supernatural 


Religion ?,’ that ‘in supposing that the writer may have. 
appropriately used the phrase thirty or forty years after 
the time of Pius so much licence is taken that there is 
absolutely no reason why a still greater interval may 
not be allowed,’ is clearly playing fast and loose with 
language, and doing so for no good reason; for*the only 


_ ground for assigning a later date is that the earlier one 


is inconvenient for the critic’s theory. The other indi- 
cations tally quite sufficiently with the date 170-190 A.D. 


 Ursprung, p. 28. 4 ii, p. 245. 
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Basilides, Valentinus, Marcion, the Marcionites, we know 
were active long before this period. The Montanists 
(who appear under the name by which they were gene- 
rally known in the earlier writings, ‘ Cataphryges’) were 
beginning to be notorious, and are mentioned in the 
letter of the Churches of Vienne and Lyons. Miltiades 
was a contemporary of Claudius Apollinaris who wrote 
against him’. All the circumstances point to such 
a date as that of Irenaeus, and the conception of the 
Canon is very similar to that which we should gather 
from the great work ‘Against Heresies.’ If this does 
not agree with preconceived opinions as to what the 
state of the Canon ought to have been, it is the opinion 
that ought to be rectified accordingly, and not plain 
words explained away. 

I can see no sound objection to the date 170-180 A.D., 
but by adding ten years to this we shall reach the ex- 
treme limit admissible. 

I do not know whether it is necessary to refer to the 
objection from the absence of any mention of the first 


two Synoptic Gospels, through the mutilated state of ~ 


the document. It is true that the inference that they 
were originally mentioned rests only ‘upon conjecture ®,’ 
but it is the kind of conjecture that, taking all things 
into consideration—the extent to which the evidence 
of the fragment in other respects corresponds with the 
Catholic tradition, the state of the Canon in Irenzus, 
the relation of the evidence for the first Gospel in par- 
ticular to that for the others—can be reckoned at very 
little less than ninety-nine chances out of a hundred. 


1 Cf, Credner, Gesch. des Kanon, p. 167. 
2 9. R. ii. p. 241. 
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To the same class belongs Dr. Donaldson’s sugges- 
tion’ that the passage which contains the indication 
of date may be an interpolation. It is always possible 
that the particular passage that happens to be important 
in any document of this date may be an interpolation, 
but the chances that it really is so must be in any case 
very slight, and here there is no valid reason for sus- 
pecting interpolation. It does not at all follow, as Dr. 
Donaldson seems to think, that because a document is 
mutilated therefore it is more likely to be interpolated ; 
for interpolation is the result of quite a different series 
of accidents. The interpolation, if it were such, could 
not well be accidental because it has no appearance of 
being a gloss; on the other hand, only far-fetched and 
improbable motives can be alleged for it as intentional. 

The full statement of the fragment in regard to St. 
Luke’s Gospel is as follows. ‘Luke the physician after 
the Ascension of Christ, having been taken into his com- 
pany by Paul, wrote in his own name to the best of his 
judgment (ex opinione), and, though he had not himself 
seen the Lord in the flesh, so far as he could ascertain ; 
accordingly he begins his narrative with the birth of 
John.” The greater part of this account appears to be 


_ taken simply from the Preface to the Gospel, which is 





_ Supplemented by the tradition that St. Luke was a 
physician and also the author of the Acts. As evidence 
to those facts a document dating some hundred years 
after the composition of the Gospel is not of course 
very weighty; its real importance is as showing the 
_ authority which the Gospel at this date possessed in 
the Church. That authority cannot have been acquired 
_ in a day, but represents the culmination of a long and 
; } Quoted in S. R. ii. p. 247. 
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gradual movement. What we have to note is that the 
movement, some of the stages of which we have been 
tracing, has now definitely reached its culmination. 

In regard to the fourth Gospel the Muratorian frag- 
ment has a longer story to tell, but before we touch 
upon this, and before we proceed to draw together the 
threads of the previous enquiry, it will be well for us 
first to bring up the evidence for the fourth Gospel to 
the same date and position as that for the other three. 
This then will be the subject of the next chapter. 





CHAPTER ci. 


| 
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THE EXTERNAL EVIDENCE FOR THE FOURTH 
GOSPEL. 




















THE fourth Gospel was, upon any theory, written 
later than the others, and it is not clear that it was 
published as soon as it was written. Both tradition 
and the internal evidence of the concluding chapter 
seem to point to the existence of somewhat peculiar 
_ relations between the Evangelist and the presbyters of 
_ the Asian Church, which would make it not improbable 
_ that the Gospel was retained for some time by the 
latter within their own private circle before it was given 
to the Church at large. 

_ We have the express statement of Irenaeus’, who, if 
_ he was born as is commonly supposed at Smyrna about 
_ 140 A.D., must be a good authority, that the Apostle 
_ St. John lived on till the times of Trajan (98-117 A.D.). 
sg If so, it is very possible that the Gospel was not yet 
. published, or barely published, when Clement of Rome 
wrote his Epistle to the Corinthians. Neither, con- 
sidering its almost esoteric character and the slow rate 
at which such a work would travel at first, should we 


Adv. Haer. ii. 22. 5, iii. 3. 4. 
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be very much surprised if it was not in the hands of 
Barnabas (probably in Alexandria) and Hermas (at 
Rome). In no case indeed could the silence of these 
two writers be of much moment, as in the Epistle of 
Barnabas the allusions to the New Testament literature 
are extremely few and slight, while in the Shepherd of 
Hermas there are no clear and certain references either 
to the Old Testament or the New Testament at all. 

And yet there is a lively controversy round these two 
names as to whether or not they contain evidence for 
the fourth Gospel, and that they do is maintained not 
only by apologists, but also by writers of quite un- 
questionable impartiality like Dr. Keim. Dr. Keim, 
it will be remembered, argues against the Johannean 
authorship of the Gospel, and yet on this particular 
point he seems to be almost an advocate for the side 
to which he is opposed. 

‘Volkmar,’ he says', ‘has recently spoken of Barnabas as undeniably 
ignorant of the Logos-Gospel, and explained the early date assigned to his 
Epistle by Ewald and Weizsicker and now also by Riggenbach as due to 
their perplexity at finding in it no trace of St. John. There is room for 
another opinion. However much it may be shown that Barnabas gives 
neither an incident nor a single sentence from the Gospel, that he is unac- 
quainted with the conception of the Logos, that expressions like. ‘ water and 
blood,’ or the Old Testament types of Christ, and especially the serpent 
reared in the wilderness as an object of faith, are employed by him inde- 
pendently—for all this the deeper order of conceptions in the Epistle. 
coincides in the gross or in detail so repeatedly with the Gospel that 
science must either assume a connection between them, or, if it leaves-the 
problem unsolved, renounces its own calling. “The Son of God” wasto — 
be manifested in the flesh, manifested through suffering, to go to his glory — 
through death and the Cross, to bring life and the immanent presence of 
the Godhead, such is here and there the leading idea. Existing before the — 
foundation of the world, the Lord of the world, the sender of the — 
prophets, the object of their prophecies, beheld even by Abraham, in the — 
person of Moses himself typified as the only centre of Israel’s hopes, and 


1 Geschichte Fesu von Nazara, i. pp. 141-143. 
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in so far already revealed and glorified in type before his incarnation, 
he was at last to appear, to dwell among us, to be seen, not as son of 
David but as Son of God, in the garment of the flesh, by those who 
could not even endure the light of this world’s sun. So did he come; nay, 
so did he die to fulfil the promise, in the very act of his apparent defeat to 
dispense purification, pardon, life, to destroy death, to overcome the devil, 
to show forth the Resurrection, and with the Resurrection his right to future 
judgment; at the same time, it is true, to fill up the measure of the sins of 
Israel, whom he had loved exceedingly and for whom he had done such 
great wonders and signs, and to prepare for himself again a new people 
who should keep his commandments, his new law. The mission that his 
Father gave him he has accomplished, of his own free will and for our 
sake—the true explanation of his death—did he suffer. ‘‘ The Jews” have 
not hoped upon him, clearly as the typical design of the Old Testament 
and Moses himself pointed to him, and, in opposition to the spiritual teach- 
ing of Moses, they have been seduced into. the carnal and sensual by the 
devil; they have set their trust and their hopes, not upon God, but upon 
the fleshly circumcision and upon the visible house of God, worshipping 
the Lord in the temple almost like the heathen. But the Christian raises 
himself above the flesh and its lusts, which disturb the faculties of know- 
ledge as well as those of will, to the Spirit and the spiritual service of God, 
above the ways of darkness to the ways of light; he presses on to faith, 
and with faith to perfect knowledge, as one born again, who is full of the 
Spirit of God, in whom God dwells and prophesies, interpreting past and 
future without being seen or heard; as taught of God and fulfilling the 
commandments of the new law of the Lord, a lover of the brethren, and in 
himself the child of peace, of joy, and of love. For this class of ideas 
there is no analogy in St. Paul, or even in the Epistle to the Hebrews, but 
_ only in this Gospel, much as the connection has hitherto been overlooked. 
Indeed, though it may still in places be questioned on which side the rela- 
tion of dependence lies (it might be thought that Barnabas supplied the 
_ ideas, John the application of them, and the conception of the Logos crown- 
ing all), in any case the Gospel appeared at a date near to that of the 
_ Epistle of Barnabas. With more reason may it be said that it is not until 
' we come to the Epistle of Barnabas that we find stiff scholastic theory 
_ amore predominant typology, an artificialised view of Judaism; besides 
_ the points of view always appear as something received and not originated— 
___ water and blood, new law, new people—and in the solemn manifestation of 
__ the Son of God immediately after the selection of the Apostles, in the great 
but fruitless exhibition of miracle and love for Israel, there is evidently 
_ allusion to history, that is, to John ii and xii.’ 
_ *The Epistle of Barnabas,’ Dr. Keim adds, ‘after the lucid demonstration 
of Volkmar—in spite of Hilgenfeld and Weizsiicker, and now also of 
__ Riggenbach—was undoubtedly written at the time of the re-building of the 
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temple under the Emperor Hadrian, about the year 120 a.p. (according to 
Volkmar, at the earliest, 118-119), at latest 130.’ 

It is not to be expected that this full and able state- 
ment should carry conviction to every reader. And 
yet I believe that it has some solid foundation. The 
single instances are not perhaps such as could be pressed 
very far, but they derive a certain weight when taken 
together and as parts of a wider circle of ideas. The 
application of the type of the brazen serpent to Jesus 
in c. xii. may have been suggested by John iii. 14 sqq., 
but we cannot say that it was so with certainty. The 
same application is made by Justin in a place where 
there is perhaps less reason to assume a connection with 
the fourth Gospel; and we know that types and pro- 
phecies were eagerly sought out by the early Christians, 
and were soon collected in a kind of common stock from 
which every one drew at his pleasure. A stronger case, 
and one that I incline to think of some importance, ~ 
is supplied by the peculiar combination of ‘the water 
and the cross’ in Barn. c. xi; not that here there is — 
a direct and immediate, but more probably a mediate, 
connection with the fourth Gospel. The phrase 6 vids 
rod Geo is not peculiar to, though it is more frequent 
in, and to some degree characteristie of, the Gospel and 
First Epistle of St. John. favepoto$a may be claimed 
more decidedly, especially by comparison with the other 
Gospels, though it occurs with similar reference to the 
Incarnation in the later Pauline Epistles. *EA@ety év capxt 
is again rightly classed as a Johannean phrase, though 
the exact counterpart is found rather in the Epistles 
than the Gospel. The doctrine of pre-existence is cer- 
tainly taught in such passages as the application of the 
text, ‘Let us make man in our image, which is said 
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to have been addressed to the Son ‘from the foundation 
of the world’ (c. v). Generally I think it may be said 
that the doctrine of the Incarnation, the typology, and 
the use of the Old Testament prophecies, approximate 
most distinctly to the Johannean type, though under 
the latter heads there is of course much debased exag- 
geration. The soteriology we might be perhaps tempted 
to connect rather on the one hand with the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and on the other with those of St. Paul. 
There may be something of an echo of the fourth Gospel 
in the allusions to the unbelief and carnalised religion of 
the Jews. But the whole question of the speculative 
affinities of a writing like this requires subtle and deli- 
cate handling, and should be rather a subject for special 
treatment than an episode in an enquiry like the present. 
The opinion of Dr. Keim must be of weight, but on the 
whole I think it will be safest and fairest to say that, 
while the round assertion that the author of the Epistle 
was ignorant of our Gospel is not justified, the positive 
evidence that he made use of it is not sufficiently clear 
to be pressed controversially. 


A similar condition of things may be predicated of 
the Shepherd of Hermas, though with a more decided 
leaning to the negative side. Here again Dr. Keim’, 
as well as Canon Westcott ?, thinks that we can trace an 
acquaintance with the Gospel, but the indications are 
too general and uncertain to be relied upon. The 
_ imagery of the shepherd and the flock, as perhaps of the 
_ tower and the gate, may be as well taken from the 
scenes of the Roman Campagna as from any previous 


* Geschichte Fesu von Nazara, i, pp. 143, 144- 
* On the Canon, p. 182 sqq. 
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writing. The keeping of the commandments is a 
commonplace of Christianity, not to say of religion. 
And the Divine immanence in the soul is conceived 
rather in the spirit of the elder Gospels than of the 
fourth. 

There is a nearer approach perhaps in the identifica- 
tion of ‘the gate’ with the ‘Son of God,’ and in the ex- 
planation with which it is accompanied. ‘The’ rock is 
old because the Son of God is older than the whole of 
His creation; so that He was assessor to His Father in 
the creation of the world; the gate is new, because He 
was made manifest at the consummation of the last 
days, and they who are to be saved enter by it into the 
kingdom of God’ (Sim. ix. 12). Here too we have 
the doctrine of pre-existence ; and considering the juxta- 
position of these three points, the pre-existence, the 
gate (which is the only access to the Lord), the iden-— 
tification of the gate with the incarnation of Jesus, 
we may say perhaps a fosszble reference to the fourth 
Gospel; probable it might be somewhat too much to 
call it. We must leave the reader to form his own 
estimate. 


A somewhat greater force, but not as yet complete 
cogency, attaches to the evidence of the Ignatian letters. 
A parallel is alleged to a passage in the Epistle to the 
Romans which is found both in the Syriac and in the 
shorter Greek or Vossian version. ‘I take no relish in 
corruptible food or in the pleasures of this life. I desire 
bread of God, heavenly bread, bread of life, which is the 
flesh of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who was born in 
the latter days of the seed of David and Abraham ; and 
I desire drink of God, His blood, which is love imperish- 
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able and ever-abiding life!’ (Ep. ad Rom. c. vii). This is 
compared with the discourse in the synagogue at Caper- 
naum in the sixth chapter of St. John. It should be said 
that there is a difference of reading, though not one that 
materially influences the question, in the Syriac. If the 
parallel holds good, the peculiar diction of the author 
must be seen in the substitution of méya for zdo1s of 
John vi. 55, and dévvaos Cw for (wy aidyios of John vi. 54. 
[The Ignatian phrase is perhaps more than doubtful, as it 
does not appear either in the Syriac, the Armenian, or 
the Latin version.] Still this need not stand in the way 
of referring the original of the passage ultimately to the 
_ Gospel. The ideas are so remarkable that it seems 
’ difficult to suppose either are accidental coincidence or 
quotation from another writer. I suspect that Ignatius 
or the author of the Epistle really had the fourth Gospel 
in his mind, though not quite vividly, and by a train of 
comparatively remote suggestions. 
The next supposed allusion is from the Epistle to 
_ the Philadelphians: ‘The Spirit, coming from God, 
is not to be deceived; for it knoweth whence it 
cometh and whither it goeth, and it searcheth that which 
is hidden’.’ This is obviously the converse of John iii. 5, 
_ where it is said that we do not know the way of the 
Spirit, which is like the wind, &c. And yet the exact 
_ verbal similarity of the phrase oidev mdé0ev Epxerar Kal rod 
E etre and its appearance in the same connection, spoken 





















«1 Ody FSopar TpopH POopas, od5% *Sovais rod Biov rovrov. “Aprov cov 
bo, Gprov ovpdnoy, dprov (wis, bs tori odp£ "Incod Xprorod Tod Tlovd rob 
cod rod yevopévou ev borépy ex omépparos AaBid wal "ABpady Kai répa Ocod 
Oak 70 alya abrod, 8 éorw aya i a kat dévvaos (an. Ep. ad 
Rom, c. vii. 

| 2 AAA 7d Tvedpa ob mAavairar, dard @ cod bv. oldev yap wéev épxerar Kat 
108 imaryer, nal Ta npuTra 2dAéyxe. Ep. ad Philad. c. vii. 
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of the Spirit, leads us to think that there was—as there 
may very well have been—an association of ideas. This 
particular phrase wédev Epxerar xal mod imaye: is very 
characteristically Johannean. It occurs three times over 
in the fourth Gospel, and not at all in the rest of the 
New Testament. The combination of épyec@a and tza- 
yew also occurs twice, and 7od [ é70v | trdye [-ye, -yeus | in 
all twelve times in the Gospel and once in the Epistle (ovx« 
olde Tod Uayet); this too, it is striking to observe, not at 
all elsewhere. The very word tayo is not found at all 
in St. Paul, St. Peter, or the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Taken together with the special application to the Spirit, 
this must be regarded as a strong case. 

Neither do the arguments of ‘Supernatural Religion’ 
succeed in proving that there is no connection with St. 
John in such sentences as, ‘ There is one God who mani- 
fested Himself through Jesus Christ His Son, who is His 
eternal Word’ (Ad Magn. c. viii), or who is Himself the 
door of the Father (Ad Philad. c. ix). In regard to the 
first of these especially, it is doubtless true that Philo also 
has ‘the eternal Word,’ which is even the ‘Son’ of God ; 
but the idea is much more consciously metaphorical, and 
not only did the incarnation of the Logos in a historical 
person never enter into Philo’s mind, but ‘there is no 
room for it in his system 1’ 

It should be said that these latter passages are all 
found only in the Vossian recension of the Epistles, and 
therefore, as we saw above, are in any case evidence for 
the first half of the second century, while they may be 
the genuine works of Ignatius. 


The Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians, which goes 
1 Cf. Lipsius in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lewicon, i. p. 98. 
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very much with the Ignatian Epistles and the external 
evidence for which it is so hard to resist, testifies to the 
fourth Gospel through the so-called first Epistle. That 
this Epistle is really by the same author as the Gospel 
is not indeed absolutely undoubted, but I imagine that 
it is as certain as any fact of literature can be. The 
evidence of style and diction is overwhelming’. 

We may set side by side the two passages which are 


thought to be parallel. 


Ep. ad Phil. c. vii. 

Tas yap 6s dy jr) 6podoyn In- 
movv Xpuordov ev capki €AndvOévat 
avrixpiorés €or’ Kat os dv pi d0- 
Aoyy TO paptiptoy Tod oravpod ex 
tov dtaBdrov €ari’ Kal dg dy pebo- 


Sevn ra Adyta Tov Kupiov mpos ras 


1 John iv. 2, 3. 


lav mvedpa O dpodoyet "Incovy 


‘Xpiorov ev capi eAndvb6ra €k TOU 
Pp n 


~ > , \ oe “ a ‘ 
cod eoriv. Kal Tay mvedpa 6 py 
i@ a ‘ 7 fol > A A 
dporoyet Tov "Incoby €x Tod Oeov 
ovK €oTW, Kal TOUTS eat TO TOU 


> , 
avrixptorou, K.T.A. 





Uj 
idias émOupias, Kal Néyn pyre avd- 
> 
oTracw pire Kpiow eivat, ovros 


mperdrokds €or TOU Satara, 


This is precisely one of those passages where at a 
superficial glance we are inclined to think that there is 
no parallel, but where a deeper consideration tends to 
convince us of the opposite. The suggestion of Dr. 
Scholten cannot indeed be quite excluded, that both 
writers ‘have adopted a formula in use in the early 
Church against various heretics’.’ But if such a formula 
existed it is highly probable that it took its rise from 
St. John’s Epistle. This passage of the Epistle of Poly- 
carp is the earliest instance of the use of the word, 
‘ Antichrist’ outside the Johannean writings in which, 


“1 ‘The second and third Epistles stand upon a somewhat different footing. 
2 Cf. S. RK. ii. p. 269. 
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alone of the New Testament, it occurs five times. Here 
too it occurs in conjunction with other characteristic 
phrases, dpodoyein, év capkl éAndvdévar, ex Tod d:aBddov. 
The phraseology and turns of expression in these two 
verses accord so entirely with those of the rest of the 
Epistle and of the Gospel that we must needs take them 
to be the original work of the writer and not a quotation, 
and we can hardly do otherwise than see an echo of 
them in the words of Polycarp. 

There is naturally a certain hesitation in using evidence 
for the Epistle as available also for the Gospel, but I 
have little doubt that it may justly so be used and with 
no real diminution of its force. The chance that the 
Epistle had a separate author is too small to be prac- 
tically worth considering. 

This then will apply to the case of Papias, of whose 
relations to the fourth Gospel we have no record, but of 
whom Eusebius expressly says, that ‘he made use of 
testimonies from the first Epistle of John.’ There is 
the less reason to doubt this statement, as in every 
instance in which a similar assertion of Eusebius can be 
verified it is found to hold good. It is much more 
probable that he would overlook real analogies than be 
led astray by merely imaginary ones—which is rather 
a modern form of error. In textual matters the ancients 
were not apt to go wrong through over-subtlety, and 
Eusebius himself does not, I believe, deserve the charge 
of ‘inaccuracy and haste’ that is made against him’. 


In regard to the much disputed question of the use of 
the fourth Gospel by Justin, those who maintain the 
affirmative have again emphatic support from Dr. Keim’. 


1S. R. ii. p. 323. 2 Geschichte Jesu von Nazara, i. p. 138 sq. 
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We will examine some of the instances which are adduced 
on this side. 

And first, in his account of John the Baptist, Justin has 
two particulars which are found in the fourth Gospel and 
in no other. That Gospel alone makes the Baptist him- 
self declare, ‘I am not the Christ ;’ and it alone puts 
into his mouth the application of the prophecy of Isaiah, 
‘I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness.’ Justin 
combines these two sayings, treating them as an answer 
made by John to some who supposed that he was the 


Christ. 


Justin, Dial. c. 88. 

To whom he himself also 
cried: ‘I am not the Christ, 
but the voice of one crying 
[otx eiyt 6 Xpiords, adda Hori 
Bodrros|; for there shall come 
one stronger than I,’ &c. 


John i. 19, 20, 23. 

And this is the record of 
John, when the Jews sent 
priests and Levites from Jeru- 
salem to ask him, Who art 
thou? And he confessed, and 
denied not: but confessed, I 


am not the Christ [ére ov« eipi 
eyo 6 Xpiords}...1 am the 
voice of one crying [ey dav 
Bodvros| in the wilderness,’ &c. 


The passage in Justin does not profess to be a direct 
quotation ; it is merely a historical reproduction, and, as 


such, it has quite as much accuracy as we should expect 





to find. The circumstantial coincidences are too close to 
be the result of accident. And Dr. Keim is doubtless 
right in ridiculing Volkmar’s notion that Justin has 
merely developed Acts xiii. 25, which contains neither 
_ of the two phrases (6 Xpiotds, dwvt) BoGvros) in question. 
_ To refer the passage to an unknown source such as the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews—all we know of 
which shows its affinities to have been rather on the 
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side of the Synoptics—when we have a known source in 
the fourth Gospel ready to hand, is quite unreasonable }. 
No great weight, though perhaps some fractional 
quantity, can be ascribed to the statement that Jesus 
healed those who were maimed from their birth (rots éx 
yevetiis mnpovs*). The word anpds is used specially for 
the blind, and the fourth Evangelist is the only one who 
mentions the healing of congenital infirmity, which he 
does under this same phrase é« yeverjs, and that of a 
case of blindness (John ix. 1). The possibility urged 
in ‘Supernatural Religion, that Justin may be merely 
drawing from tradition, may detract from the force of this 
but cannot altogether remove it, especially as we have 
no other trace of a tradition containing this particular. 
Tischendorf? lays stress on a somewhat remarkable 
phenomenon in connection with the quotation of Zech, 
xvi. 10, ‘They shall look on him whom they pierced.’ 
Justin gives the text of this in precisely the same form 
as St. John, and with the same variation from the 
Septuagint, oovra «is dv e£exevtnoav for émBdewovrat 
mpds pe av0’ Sv xatwpyjcavto—a variation which is also 
found in Rev. i. 7. Those who believe that the 
Apocalypse had the same author as the Gospel, natur- 
ally see in this a confirmation of their view, and it 
would seem to follow that Justin had had either one 
or both writings before him. But the assumption of 
an identity of authorship between the Apocalypse and 
the Gospel, though I believe less unreasonable than is 
1 Cf. S. R. ii. p. 302. 
? So Dial. c, Tryph. 69; in Apol. i. 22 the MSS. of Justin read rovnpots, 
which might stand, though some editors substitute or prefer aypots. In 
both quotations é« -yeverfjs is added. The nearest parallel in the Synoptics 


is Mark ix. 21, é« masdid0ev (of the paralytic boy). 
_ § Wann wurden u. s. w. p. 34. 
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generally supposed, still is too much disputed to build 
anything upon in argument. We must not ignore the 
other theory, that all three writers had before them and 
may have used independently a divergent text of the 
Septuagint. Some countenance is given to this by the 
fact that ten MSS. of the Septuagint present the same 
reading', There can be little doubt however that it 
was in its origin a Christian correction, which had the 
double advantage of at once bringing the Greek into 
closer conformity to the Hebrew, and of also furnishing 
support to the Christian application of the prophecy. 
Whether this correction was made before either the 
Apocalypse or the Gospel were written, or whether it 
appeared in these works for the first time and from 
them was copied into other Christian writings, must 
remain an open question. 

The saying in Apol. i. 63, ‘so that they are rightly 
convicted both by the prophetic Spirit and by Christ 
Himself, that they knew neither the Father nor the 
Son’ (otre rov warépa ore tov vidv éyvwcar), certainly 
presents a close resemblance to John xvi. 3, od« €yvwoar 


_ tov matépa ovde éué. But a study of the context seems 





to make it clear that the only passage consciously 
present to Justin’s mind was Matt. xi. 27. Dr. Keim 
thinks that St. John supplied him with a commentary 
on the Matthaean text; but the coincidence may be 
after all accidental. 

- But the most important isolated case of literary © 
parallelism is the well-known passage in Apol. i. 61 *. 


1 Cf. Credner, Beitrige, ii. p. 296. 

? [I have much pleasure in referring to a paper by Mr. James Drummond 
in the Theological Review, Oct. 1875, p. 471 sqq., dealing specially with this 
quotation, and maintaining much the same conclusion as my own. Com- 
pare also p. 391 sq. below.] 
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Apol. i. 61. 

For Christ said: Except ye 
be born again, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. Now that it is im- 
possible for those who have 
once been born to return into 
the wombs of those who bare 
them is evident to all. 


> a 
Kai yap 6 Xpeords eiwev' “Av 
> = 
pe) avayevynOyre, ov pr) elo eAOnTe eis 
tv Baotelay Tv ov'pavav. “Ort 
be ‘ 100 > ‘ 4 - 
€ kal aduvaroy eis Tas pyTpas Tay 
Texovo@y Tovs ama yevywpevous 


epBnva, pavepdy racy éott. 


John iii. 3-5. 

Jesus answered and _ said 
unto him, Verily, verily, I say 
unto thee, Except any one be 
born over again (or possibly 
‘from above’), he cannot see 
the kingdom of God. Nico- 
demus saith unto him, How 
can a man be born when he is 
old? can he enter a second 
time into his mother’s womb, 
and be born? Jesus answered, 
Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
Except any one be born of 
Water and Spirit, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of 
God. 

’AmexpiOn "Incods Kat etmev av- 
7G’ "Api duny Aéyo col, av ph Tes 
yerrnOn dvabev od dSivara idew 
Aéyet 


tiv Bacieiay tov Ceod, 


cal LA 
mpos avtov 6 Nixddnpos: Tas d0- 


‘vara avOpwros yevynOnvar ‘yépov 


év; pa Svvara eis tiv KowWlay Ths 
pntpos avtod Sevrepov eioedOeciv 


kal yevnOjvat ; K.T.A. 


Here we have first to determine the meaning of the 
word dvedev in the phrase yerr9On dvwdev of John iil. 3 
on which the extent of the parallelism to some degree 


turns. 
avayevynOnre ? 


Does it mean ‘be born over again, like Justin’s — 
Or does it mean ‘be born from above,’ 
i.e. by a heavenly, divine, regeneration ? 


To express 


an opinion in favour of the first of these views would 


naturally be to incur the charge of taking it up merely to a 
It is not however necessary; for itis — 


suit the occasion. 





a ro Ee 
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sufficient to know that whether or not this meaning was 
originally intended by the Evangelist, it is a meaning 
that Justin might certainly put upon the words. That 
this is the case is sufficiently proved by the fact that 
the Syriac version (which is quoted in ‘ Supernatural 
Religion, by a pardonable mistake, on the other side ') 
actually translates the words thus. So also does the 
Vulgate ; with Tertullian (‘renatus’), Augustine, Chry- 
sostom (partly), Luther, Calvin, Maldonatus, &c. For 
the sense ‘from above’ are the Gothic version, Origen, 
Cyril, Theophylact, Bengel, &c.; on the whole a fairly 
equal division of opinion. The question has been of 
late elaborately re-argued by Mr. M°Clellan*, who 
decides in favour of ‘again.’ But, without taking sides 
either way, it is clear that Justin would have had 
abundant support, in particular that of his own national 
version, if he intended dvayevynbjre to be a paraphrase of 
yevriOn dvoder. 

It is obvious that if he is quoting St. John the quota- 
tion is throughout paraphrastic. And yet it is equally 
noticeable that he does not use the exact Johannean 
phrase, he uses others that are in each case almost 
precisely equivalent. He does not say od dvvarat ideiv— 
THY Bacrelay Tod Ocod, but he says ov pr) elaeAOyte eis —THv 
Bas.relav rév obpavdr, the latter pair phrases which the 
Synoptics have already taught us to regard as con- 
vertible. He does not say pr dvvara: eis THY KowAlav Tijs 
Bytpos advtod devrepov ciaeAOciv Kal yevrynOiva, but he says 
adtvatov els Tas prtpas TeV TeKovoay Tors Uma yevvwpévous 
 éuBnva. And the scale seems decisively turned by 


q ai p- 308. [Has the author perhaps misunderstood Credner (Beit, i. 
_ p- 253), whose argument on this head is not indeed quite clear ?] 
2 The New Testament €&c., i. p. 709. 
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the very remarkable combination in Justin and St. 
John of the saying respecting spiritual regeneration 
with the same strangely gross physical misconception. 
It is all but impossible that two minds without concert 
or connection should have thought of introducing any- 
thing of the kind. Nicodemus makes an objection, and 
Justin by repeating the same objection, and in a form 
that savours so strongly of platitude, has shown, I 
think we must say, conclusively, that he was aware that 
the objection had been made. 

Such are some of the chief literary coincidences 
between Justin and the fourth Gospel; but there are 
others more profound. Justin undoubtedly has the 
one cardinal doctrine of the fourth Gospel—the doctrine 
of the Logos. 

Thus he writes: ‘Jesus Christ is in the proper sense 
(iéfws) the only Son begotten of God, being His Word 
(Adyos) and Firstborn Power!’ Again, ‘But His Son 
who alone is rightly (kvpiws) called Son, who before all 
created things was with Him and begotten of Him as 
His Word, when in the beginning He created and 
ordered all things through Him, &c. Again, ‘ Now the 
next Power to God the Father and Lord of all, and Son ?, 
is the Word, of whom we shall relate in what follows 
how He was made flesh and became Man.’ Again, 
‘The Word of God is His Son.’ Again, speaking of 
the Gentile philosophers and lawgivers, ‘Since they 
did not know all things respecting the Word, who is 
Christ, they have also frequently contradicted each 

1 See Apol. i. 23, 32, 63; ii. 10. 

2 ‘H 62 mpwrn Svvayus pera Tov maTépa ravTev Kal SeandTnv Ocdv Kal vids 
6 Aéyos éoriv. This is not quite rightly translated by Tischendorf and in 


‘Supernatural Religion :’ vids, like Stvayus, is a predicate; ‘the next Power 
who also stands in the relation of Son.” 
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other. These passages are given by Tischendorf, and 
they might be added to without difficulty; but it is 
not questioned that the term Logos is found frequently 
in Justin’s writings, and in the same sense in which it is 
used in the Prologue of the fourth Gospel of the 
eternal Son of God, who is at the same time the 
historical person Jesus Christ. 

The natural inference that Justin was acquainted with 
the fourth Gospel is met by suggesting other sources for 
the doctrine. These sources are of two kinds, Jewish or 
Alexandrine. 

It is no doubt true that a vivid personification of the 
Wisdom of God is found both in the Old Testament 
and in the Apocrypha. Thus in the book of Proverbs 
we have an elaborate ode upon Wisdom as the eternal 
assessor in the counsels of God: ‘The Lord possessed 
me in the beginning of His way, before His works of old. 
I was set up from everlasting, from the beginning, or 
_ ever the earth was. When there were no depths, I was 
brought forth ; when there were no fountains of water... 
When He prepared the heavens, I was there: when He 
_ set a compass upon the face of the deep... Then I was 
by Him, as one brought up with Him: and I was daily 
His delight, rejoicing always before Him?.’ The ideas of 
which this is perhaps the clearest expression are found 
more vaguely in other parts of the same book, in the 
Psalms, and in the book of Job, but they are further 
expanded and developed in the two Apocryphal books 
of Wisdom. There? Wisdom is represented as the 
_ ‘breath of the power of God, and a pure influence 
flowing from the glory of the Almighty,’ as ‘the bright- ~ 


1 Prov. viii. 22-24, 27, 30. 2 Wisd. vii. 25, 26; viii. 1, 4. 
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ness (azavyaoua) of the everlasting light, the unspotted 
mirror of the power of God, and the image of His good- 
ness. Wisdom ‘sitteth by the throne’ of God. She 
‘reacheth from one end to another mightily: and 
sweetly doth she order all things.’ ‘She is privy to the 
mysteries of the knowledge of God and a lover of His 


works.’ God ‘created her before the world!” Wealso © 


get by the side of this, but in quite a subordinate place 
and in a much less advanced stage of personification, the 
idea of the Word or Logos: ‘O God of my fathers... 
who hast made all things with thy word, and ordained 
man through thy wisdom’.’ ‘It was neither herb nor 
mollifying plaister that restored them to health: but 
thy word, O Lord, which healeth all things.’ It was 
‘the Almighty word’ (6 zavrodivayos Adyos) ‘ that leaped 
down from heaven’ to slay the Egyptians. 

But still it will be seen that there is a distinct gap 
between these conceptions and that which we find in 
Justin. The leading idea is that of Wisdom, not of the 
Word. The Word is not even personified separately; 
it is merely the emitted power or energy of God. And 
the personification of Wisdom is still to a large extent 
poetical, it does not attain to separate metaphysical 
hypostasis ; it is not thought of as being really personal. 

The Philonian conception, on the other hand, is 
metaphysical, but it contains many elements that are 
quite discordant and inconsistent with that which we 
find in Justin. That it must have been so will be seen 
at once when we think of the sources from which Philo’s 
doctrine was derived. It included in itself the Platonic 
theory of Ideas, the diffused Logos or anima mundi of 


the Stoics, and the Oriental angelology or doctrine of © 


1 Ecclus. xxiv. 9. 2 Wisd. ix.; 2$ Xvi, 12%) KVL 5,7 
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intermediate beings between God and man. On its 
Platonic side the Logos is the Idea of Ideas summing 
up the world of high abstractions which themselves 
are also regarded as possessing a separate individuality; 
they are Logoi by the side of the Logos. On its Stoic 
side it becomes a Pantheistic Essence pervading the life 
of things; it is ‘the law,’ ‘the bond’ which holds the 
world together; the world is its ‘garment.’ On _ its 
Eastern side, the Logos is the ‘ Archangel,’ the ‘ Captain 
of the hosts of heaven,’ the ‘ Mother-city’ from which 
they issue as colonists, the ‘ Vice-gerent’ of the Great 
King}. 

It needed a more powerful mind than Justin’s to 
reduce all. this to its simple Christian expression, to 
take the poetry of Judaea and the philosophy of Alexan- 
dria and to interpret and realise both in the light of the 
historical events of the birth and life of Christ. ‘The 
Word became flesh’ is the key by which Justin is made 
intelligible, and that key is supplied by the fourth 
Gospel. No other Christian writer had combined these 
two ideas before—the divine Logos, with the historical 
_ personality of Jesus. When therefore we find the ideas 
_ combined as in Justin, we are necessarily referred to the 
fourth Gospel for them; for the strangely inverted sug- 
_ gestion of Volkmar, that the author of the fourth Gospel 
_ borrowed from Justin, is on chronological, if not on other 
_ grounds, certainly untenable. We shall see that the 
_ fourth Gospel was without doubt in existence at the date 
- which Volkmar assigns to Justin’s Apology, 150 A.D. 


~ 
















_ The history of the discussion as to the relation of the 
Clementine Homilies to the fourth Gospel is highly 


Cf. Lipsius in S, B. L. i. p. 95 sqq- 
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instructive, not only in itself, but also for the light which 
it throws upon the general character of our enquiry and 
the documents with which it is concerned. It has been 
already mentioned that up to the year 1853 the Cle- 
mentine Homilies were only extant in a mutilated form, 
ending abruptly in the middle of Hom. xix. 14. In that 


year a complete edition was at last published by Dressel | 


from a manuscript in the Vatican containing the rest of 
the nineteenth and the twentieth Homily. The older 
portion occupies in all, with the translation and critical 
apparatus, 381 large octavo pages in Dressel’s edition ; 
the portion added by Dressel occupies 34. And yet up 
to 1853, though the Clementine Homilies had been care- 
fully studied with reference to the use of the fourth 
Gospel, only a few indications had been found, and those 
were disputed. In fact, the controversy was very much 
at such a point as others with which we have been 
dealing; there was a certain probability in favour of 
the conclusion that the Gospel had been used, but still 
considerably short of the highest. Since the publication 
of the conclusion of the Homilies the question has been 
set at rest. Hilgenfeld, who had hitherto been a deter- 
mined advocate of the negative theory, at once gave up 
his ground!; and Volkmar, who had somewhat less to 
retract, admitted and admits? that the fact of the use of 
the Gospel must be considered as proved. The author 
of ‘Supernatural Religion’ stands alone in still resisting 
this conviction®, but the result I suspect will be only to 


show in stronger relief the one-sidedness of his critical — 


method. 


4 
1 Der Kanon und die Kritik des N. T. (Halle, 1863), p. 29; Einleitung, — 


p- 43, n. ° 
* Der Ursprung unserer Evangelien, p. 63. 8 ii. p. 346. 


= 
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We will follow the example that is set us in presenting 
the whole of the passages alleged to contain allusions to 
the fourth Gospel; and it is the more interesting to do 
so with the key that the recent discovery has put into 


our hands. The first runs thus :— 


Hom. iii. 52. 

Therefore he, being a true 
prophet, said: I am the gate 
of life; he that entereth in 
through me entereth into life: 
for the teaching that can save 
is none other [than mine]. 

Aud todro aités ddnOis dv mpo- 
pyrns Edeyev" "Eye eipe y wiAn THs 
fans’ 6 Oe enov eicepxdpevos eio- 
épxerae eis ty (anv? as otk ov- 
ons érépas ths aoew duvapevys 


John x. 9. 


I am the door: by me if any 
one enter in, he shall be saved, 
and shall come in and go out, 
and shall find pasture. 


, ~ 
"Ey® elye 7 Ovpa’ Ov epod éav 
, 
tes ela€AOn TwOncerat Kal eioedev- 
‘ > i 4 A 
oerat Kat efehevoerat Kal vopiy 


« , 
EUPNO EL. 





d:SacxaXias. 


Apart from other evidence it would have been some- 
what precarious to allege this as proof of the use of the 
fourth Gospel, and yet I believe there would have been 
a distinct probability that it was taken from that work. 
_ The parallel is much closer—in spite of @vpa for miAn— 
than is Matt. vii. 13, 14 (the ‘narrow gate’) which is 
adduced in ‘Supernatural Religion, and the interval is 
very insufficiently bridged over by Ps. cxviii. 19, 20 
(This is the gate of the Lord’). The key-note of the 
passage is given in the identification of the gate with 
the person of the Saviour (‘7 am the door’) and in the 
_ remarkable expression ‘he that entereth in ¢hrough me, 
_ which is retained in the Homily. It is curious to notice 

_ the way in which the cw@joera: of the Gospel has been 
expanded exegetically. 
U 
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Less doubtful—and indeed we should have thought 
almost beyond a doubt—is the next reference; ‘My sheep 
hear my voice.’ 


FTom. iii. 52. John x. 27. 
Ta éua mpdBata axover Ths éuns Ta mpdéBata ta eua tHs povas 


paris. prov dkovet. 


‘There was no more common representation amongst 
the Jews of the relation of God and his people than that 
of Shepherd and his sheep’ That is to say, it occurs of 
Jehovah or of the Messiah some twelve or fifteen times 
in the Old and New Testament together, but never with 
anything at all closely approaching to the precise and 
particular feature given here. Let the reader try to 
estimate the chances that another source than the fourth 
Gospel is being quoted. Criticism is made null and void 
when such seemingly plain indications as this are dis- 
carded in favour of entirely unknown quantities like the 
‘Gospel according to the Hebrews.’ If the author of 
‘Supernatural Religion’ were to turn his own powers of 
derisive statement against his own hypotheses they 
would present a very strange appearance. 

The reference that. follows has in some respects a 
rather marked resemblance to that which we were dis- 
cussing in Justin, and for the relation between them to 
be fully appreciated should be given along with it :-— 


Justin, Apol.i. 61. Clem. Hom. xi. 26. John iii. 3, 5- 
Exceptye beborn Verily I say unto Verily, verily, I 
again ye shall not you, Except ye be say unto thee, Ex- 
enter into the king- born again with liv- cept any one be born 
dom of heaven. ing water, in the over again (or ‘from 


18. R. ii. p. 340. 
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“Av pty avayevynOjre 
ov pn eioeOnre eis Thy 


Baciteiay trav otpavar. 


name of Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost, ye 
shall not enter into 
the kingdom 
heaven. 


"Apny tpiv eyo, av 

‘ > lol o 
py avayevrmOjre ware 
(avr eis Gvopa watpés, 


| Ped a « , , 
vlov, aylou TvEevpAaTos, 


> ‘ > , ? A 
ov py eioedOnte eis THY . 


above’), he cannot 
see the kingdom of 
God... Except any 


of one be born of water 


and Spirit, he cannot 
enter into the king- 
dom of God. 

"App aun eyo oot, 
edy py tes yerynOn avo- 
Oev, ov Stvvatar ideiv 
thy Baoweiay Tod Ocov 


. . €aY py TUS "yevn- 


Baowtciay tov ovpavar. 07 €& vSaTos Kal Tvev- 
patos, ov Svvarat eiced- 
Ociv eis tiv BaowWeiay 
Tov Oecov. 
mvedp. add. dyiov 
Vulg. (Clementine 
edition), a, ff, m, 
AXth., Orig. (Latin 
translator). 


Here it will be noticed that Justin and the Clemen- 
tines have four points in common, dvayevynOijre for yevvnOn 
dv@bev, the second person plural (twice over) for ms and 
the singular, od py and the subjunctive for ov dvvara: and 

infinitive, and tiv Bactvclay tdv odtpavdv for thy Bactrelav 
rob @cov. To the last of these points much importance 
could not be attached in itself, as it represents a per- 
sistent difference between the first and the other Synop- 
tists even where they had the same original. As both 
_ the Clementines and Justin used the first Gospel more 
_ than the others, it is only natural that they should fall 


into the habit of using its characteristic phrase. Neither 





would the other points have had very much importance 
U2 
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taken separately, but their importance increases con- 
siderably when they come to be taken together. 

On the other hand, we observe in the Clementines 
(where it is however connected with Matt. xxviii. 19) the 
sufficiently near equivalent for the striking Johannean 
phrase e€ tdaros kat wvedpatos which is omitted entirely by 
Justin. 

The most probable view of the case seems to be that 
both the Clementines and Justin are quoting from 
memory, Both have in their memory the passage of 
St. John, but both have also distinctly before them (so 
much the more distinctly as it is the Gospel which they 
habitually used) the parallel passage in Matt. xviii. 3— 
where all the last three out of the four common varia- 
tions are found, besides, along with the Clementines, the 
omission of the second dyjv,—‘ Verily I say unto you, 
Except ye be converted, and become as little children, ye © 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven’ (od i) eloed- 
Oijre els Thy BactAclay Tév otpavGv). It is out of the question 
that this ozly should have been present to the mind of 
the writers ; and, in view of the repetition of Nicodemus’ 
misunderstanding by Justin and of the baptism by water 
and Spirit in the Clementine Homilies, it seems equally 
difficult to exclude the reference to St. John. It is in — 
fact a Johannean saying in a Matthaean framework. 

There is the more reason to accept this solution, that 
neither Justin nor the Clementines can in any case 
represent the original form of the passages quoted. If 
Justin’s version were correct, whence did the Clemen- 
tines get the tdaT: (GrTi x.7.A.? if the Clementine, then 
whence did Justin get the misconception of Nicodemus? 
But the Clementine version is in any case too eccentric 
to stand. 
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The last passage is the one that is usually considered 
to be decisive as to the use of the fourth Gospel. 


Hom. xix. 22. 

Hence too our Teacher, 
when explaining to those who 
asked of him respecting the 
man who was blind from his 
birth and recovered his sight, 


whether this man sinned or . 


his parents that he should be 
born blind, replied: Neither 
this man sinned, nor his pa- 
rents; but that through him the 
power of God might be mani- 
fested healing the sins of igno- 
rance. 

“Obev cat diddoKaros Huey trepi 
tov} ék yeveriis mpod Kai dvaBhé- 
Wavros map’ aitod ekerafwv €po- 
THoaow, «i ovTos Huaprer 7) ot yo- 
veis avtov, iva tupdds yevrvnby* 
dmexpivaro otre obrds TL Tuaprey, 
otre of yoveis adtov, GAN iva OC 
airod davepwOj 4 Sivas Tov 
Gcod tis ayvoias iopévn Ta dpap- 


, 


Thpara, 


John ix. 1-3. 

And as he passed by, he saw 
a man blind from his birth. 
And his disciples asked him, 
saying, Rabbi, who sinned, 
this man or his parents, that 
he should be born blind? 
Jesus answered, Neither hath 
this man sinned, nor his pa- 
rents: but that the works of 
God should be manifested in 
him. 


‘ ; 
Kal mapdyov eidev avOpwroyv 
A > nn S: eD. , 
TupArdoy €k yeveTis, Kat npoTnoay 
> A € ‘ > ~ r 
avrov of pabytal aitov déyortes, 
. 2 
PaBBei, ris japrev, ovtos 7 ot 
- > an. \ a 
yoveis avrov, iva truprds yevnOy ; 
> , > a »” © Ld 
amexpiOn "Incovs, Ovre obTos Hpap- 
RA € eg > ~ > 7 
tev ovre of yoveis adtov, GAN’ iva 
a <u a Es 
davepwO, Ta Epya Tov Oeov ev 


> Ll 
auT®. 





The author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ undertakes to 
show ‘that the context of this passage in the Homily 
bears positive characteristics which render it impossible 
that it can have been taken from the fourth Gospel.’ 
I think we may venture to say that he does indeed show 


1 The force of the article (rod mnpod) should be noticed, as showing that 
the incident (and therefore the Gospel) is assumed to be well known. 
2 §. R. ii. p. 341. 
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somewhat conspicuously the way in which he uses 
the word ‘impossible’ and the kind of grounds on 
which that and such like terms are employed through- 
out his work. 

It is a notorious fact, abundantly established by cer- 
tain quotations from the Old Testament and elsewhere, 
that the last thing regarded by the early patristic 
writers was context. But in this case the context is 
perfectly in keeping, and to a clear and unprejudiced 
eye it presents no difficulty. The Clementine writer 
is speaking of the origin of physical infirmities, and 
he says that these are frequently due, not to moral error, 
but to mere ignorance on the part of parents. As an 
instance of this he gives the case of the man who was 
born blind, of whom our Lord expressly said that 
neither he nor his parents had sinned—morally or in 
such a way as to deserve punishment. On the contrary 
they had erred simply through ignorance, and the object 
of the miracle was to make a display of the Divine 
mercy removing the consequences of such error. ‘And 
in reality, ‘he proceeds, ‘things of this kind are the 
result of ignorance. The misfortunes of which you 
spoke, proceed from ignorance and not from any wicked 
action.’ This is perfectly compatible with every word 
of the Johannean narrative. The concluding clause of 
the quotation is merely a paraphrase of the original 
(no part of the quotation professes to be exact), bringing 
out a little more prominently the special point of the 
argument. There is ample room for this. The pre- 
determined object of the miracle, says St. John, was to 
display the works of God, and the Clementine writer 
specifies the particular work of God displayed—the 
mercy which heals the evil consequences of ignorance. 











EE 
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If there is anything here at all inconsistent with the 
Gospel it would be interesting to know (and we are 
not told) what was the kind of original that the author 
of the Homily really had before him. 

A further discussion of this passage I should hardly 
suppose to be necessary. Nothing could be more 
wanton than to assign this passage to an imaginary 
Gospel merely on the ground alleged. The hypothesis 
was less violent in regard to the Synoptic Gospels, 
which clearly contain a large amount of common 
matter that might also have found its way into other 
hands. We have evidence of the existence of other 
Gospels. presenting a certain amount of affinity to the 
first Gospel, but the fourth is stamped with an idiosyn- 
cracy which makes it unique in its kind. If there is 
to be this freedom in inventing unknown documents, 
reproducing almost verbatim the features of known 
ones, sober criticism is at an end. 

That the Clementine Homilies imply the use of the 
fourth Gospel may be considered to be, not indeed 
certain in a strict sense of the word, but as probable 


as most human affairs can be. The real element of 


doubt is in regard to their date, and their evidence 


must be taken subject to this uncertainty. 


_ It is perhaps hardly worth while to delay over the 
Epistle to Diognetus: not that I do not believe the 
instances alleged by, Tischendorf and Dr. Westcott! to 
be in themselves sound, but because there exists too 
little evidence to determine the date of the Epistle, and 
because it may be doubted whether the argument for 


1 Tischendorf, Wann wurden, p. 40; Westcott, Canon, p. 80. 
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the use of the fourth Gospel in the Epistle can be ex- 
pressed strongly in an objective form. The allusions 
in question are not direct quotations, but are rather 
reminiscences of language. The author of ‘ Superna- 
tural Religion’ has treated them as if they were the 
former’; he has enquired into the context &c., not very 
successfully. But such enquiry is really out of place. 
When the writer of the Epistle says, ‘Christians dwell 
in the world but are not of the world’ (ov« eiot 5% x rod 
kdéopov,=exactly John xvii. 14; note peculiar use of 
the preposition) ; ‘For God loved men for whose sakes 
He made the world... unto whom He sent His only- 
begotten Son’ (= John iii. 16, ‘God so loved the world 
that He gave His only-begotten Son’); ‘ How will you 
love Him who so beforehand loved you’ (mpoayamjcarta ; 
cf. 1 John iv. 19, mpGros 7ryatnvev) ; ‘He sent His Son as 
wishing to save... and not to condemn’ (cd{wr ... kpivwr, 
cf. John iii. 16),—the probability is about as great that 
he had in his mind St. John’s language as it would be 
if the same phrases were to occur in a modern sermon. 
It is a real probability; but not one that can be urged 
very strongly. 


Of more importance—indeed of high importance—is 
the evidence drawn from the remains of earlier writers 
preserved by Irenaeus and Hippolytus. There is a clear 
reference to the fourth Gospel in a passage for which _ 
Irenaeus alleges the authority of certain ‘ Presbyters, 
who at the least belonged to an elder generation than 
his own. There can be little doubt indeed that they 
are the same as those whom he describes three sen- 
tences later and with only a momentary break in the 


1 ii. p. 357 sqq. 
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oblique narration into which the passage is thrown, as 
‘the Presbyters, disciples of the Apostles.’ It may be 
well to give the language of Irenaeus in full as it has 
been the subjéct of some controversy. Speaking of the 
rewards of the just in the next world, he says * :— 


‘For Esaias says, “ Like as the new heaven and new earth which I 
create remain before me, saith the Lord, so your seed and your name shall 
stand.” And as the Presbyters say, then too those who are thought 
worthy to have their abode in Heaven shall go thither, and some shall enjoy 
the delights of Paradise, while others shall possess the splendour of the 
City; for everywhere the Saviour shall be seen according as they shall be 
worthy who look upon Him. [So far the sentence has been in oratio recta, 
but here it becomes oblique.] And [they say] that there is this distinction 
in dwelling between those who bear fruit an hundred fold and those who 
bear sixty and those who bear thirty, some of whom shall be carried off 
into the Heavens, some shall stay in Paradise, and some shall dwell in the 
City. And for this reason, [they say that] the Lord declared (eipyxéva:) 
that in my Father's [realm] are many mansions; for all things [are] of God, 
who gives to all the fitting habitation: even as His Word saith (ais), that 
to all is allotted by the Father as each is or shall be worthy. And this is 
(est) the couch upon which they shall recline who are bidden to His mar- 
riage supper. That this is (esse) the order and disposition of the saved, 
the Presbyters, disciples of the Apostles, say,’ etc. 


| 
: 












That Irenaeus is here merely giving the ‘exegesis of 
his own day,’ as the author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ 
_ suggests*, is not fora moment tenable. Irenaeus does 
_ indeed interpose for two sentences (Omnia enim... ad 
nuptias) to give his own comment on the saying of the 
Presbyters; but these are sharply cut off from the rest 
by the use of the present indicative instead of the in- 
_ finitive. There can be no question at all that the quo- 
tation ‘in My Father’s realm are many mansions’ (éy 
_ tois tov Ilarpdés pov povds civat modAds) belongs to the 
_ Presbyters, and there can be but little doubt that these 
_ Presbyters are the same as those spoken of as ‘disciples 
_ of the Apostles.’ 


1 Adv. Haer. v. 36. 1, 2. 2S. R. ii. p. 329. 


> 
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Whether they were also ‘the Presbyters’ referred to 
as his authority by Papias is quite a secondary and 
subordinate question. Considering the Chiliastic cha- 
racter of the passage, the conjecture’ that they were 


does not seem to me unreasonable. This however we 


cannot determine positively. It is quite enough that 


Irenaeus evidently attributes to them an antiquity con-_ 


siderably beyond his own; that, in fact, he looks upon 
them as supplying the intermediate link between his 
age and that of the Apostles. 


Two quotations from the fourth Gospel are attributed 
to Basilides, both of them quite indisputable as quota- 
tions. The first is found in the twenty-second chapter 
of the seventh book of the ‘ Refutation,’ ‘That was the 
true light which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world?’ (jv 7d Gs 70 GAnOivdv, 0 hwrlCa tdvta GvOpwTov 
€pxduevov eis Tov kéopov=John i. 9), and the second in 
the twenty-seventh chapter, ‘My hour is not yet come’ 
(ot7w Hxer  @pa pou=John ii. 4). Both of these passages 
are instances of the exegesis by which the Basilidian 
doctrines were defended. 

The real question is here, as in regard to the Synop- 
tics, whether the quotations were made by Basilides 
himself or by his disciples, ‘Isidore and his crew. The 
second instance I am disposed to think may possibly 

1 Advanced by Routh (or rather Feuardentius in his notes on Irenaeus; 
cf. Rel. Sac. i. p. 31), and adopted by Tischendorf and Dr. Westcott. [The 
identification has since been ably and elaborately maintained by Dr. Light- 
foot; see Cont. Rev. Oct. 1875, p. 841 sqq.] 

2 Jt is not necessary here to determine the sense in which these words are 
to be taken. I had elsewhere given my reasons for taking épyépevoy with 
dvO@pwrov, as A. V. (Fourth Gospel, p. 6,n.). Mr. M‘Clellan is now to be 


added to the number of those who prefer to take it with ¢@s, and argues 
ably in favour of his opinion. 
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be due to the later representatives of this school, because, 

though the quotation is introduced by ¢ycf in the 

singular, and though Basilides himself can in no case 

be excluded, still there is nothing in the chapter to 

identify the subject of nai specially with him, and in 
__ the next sentence Hippolytus writes, ‘This is that which 
' they understand (6 xa7’ adtods vevonsévos) by the inner 
| spiritual man,’ &c. But the earlier instance is different. 
There Basilides himself does seem to be specially singled 
out. 

He is mentioned by name only two sentences above 
that in which the quotation occurs. Hippolytus is 
referring to the Basilidian doctrine of the origin of 
things. He says, ‘ Now since it was not allowable to say 
that something non-existent had come into being as a 
projection from a non-existent Deity—for Basilides 
avoids and shuns the existences of things brought into 
being by projection'—for what need is there of pro- 
jection, or why should matter be presupposed in order 
that God should make a world, just as a spider its web 
or as mortal man in making things takes brass or wood 
or any other portion of matter? But He spake—so he 
_ says—and it was done, and this is, as these men say, 
that which is said by Moses: “Let there be light, and 
_ there was light.” Whence, he says, came the light? Out 
of nothing; for we are not told—he says—whence it 
came, but only that it was at the voice of Him that spake. 

Now He that spake—he says—was not, and that which 
- was made, was not. Out of that which was not—he 




























' The translation of this difficult passage has been left on purpose some- 
_ what baldly literal, The idea seems to be that Basilides refused to accept 
_ projection or emanation as a hypothesis to account for the existence of 
created things. Compare Mansel, Gnos¢. Her. p. 148. 
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says—was made the seed of the world, the word which 
was spoken, “Let there be light ;’ and this—he says— 
is that which is spoken in the Gospels; “That was the 
true light which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world.”’ We must not indeed overlook the fact - 
that the plural occurs once in the middle of this passage 
as introducing the words of Moses; ‘as these men say.’ 
And yet, though this decidedly modifies, I do not think 
that it removes the probability that Basilides himself 
is being quoted. It seems a fair inference that at the 
beginning of the passage Hippolytus had the work 
of Basilides actually before him; and the single digres- 
sion in Aé€yovsw otro. does not seem enough to show 
that it was laid aside. This is confirmed when we look 
back two chapters at the terms in which the whole 
account of the Basilidian system is introduced. ‘Let 
us see, Hippolytus says, ‘how flagrantly Basilides as 
well as (B. du0d kal) Isidore and all their crew con- 
tradict not only Matthias but the Saviour himself.’ 
Stress is laid upon the name of Basilides, as if to say, 
‘It is not merely a new-fangled heresy, but dates back 
to the head and founder of the school.’ When in the 
very next sentence Hippolytus begins with qyot, the 
natural construction certainly seems to be that he is 
quoting some work of Basilides which he takes as 
typical of the doctrine of the whole school. A later 
work would not suit his purpose or prove his point. 
Basilides includes Isidore, but Isidore does not include 
Basilides. 

We conclude then that there is a probability—not an 
overwhelming, but quite a substantial, probability—that _ 
Basilides himself used the fourth Gospel, and used it — 
as an authoritative record of the life of Christ. But — 
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Basilides began to teach in 125 A.D., so that his evi- 
dence, supposing it to be valid, dates from a very early 
period indeed: and it should be remembered that this 
_is the only uncertainty to which it is subject. That the 

__—s quotation is really from St. John cannot be doubted. 
| The account which Hippolytus gives of the Valen- 
| tinians also contains an allusion to the fourth Gospel; 
_  ‘AIl who came before Me are thieves and robbers’ (cf. 
_ John x. 8). But here the master and the disciples are 
- more confused. Less equivocal evidence is afforded by 
_ the statements of Irenaeus respecting the Valentinians. 
_ He says that the Valentinians used the fourth Gospel 
_ very freely (plenissime’). This applies to a date that 
cannot be in any case later than 180 A.D., and that may 
_ extend almost indefinitely backwards. There is no 
reason to say that it does not include Valentinus him- 
self. Positive evidence is wanting, but negative evidence 
still more. Apart from evidence to the contrary, there 
must be a presumption against the introduction of a 
new work which becomes at once a frequently quoted 

authority midway in the history of a school. 

But to keep to facts apart from presumptions.  Ire- 
_ naeus represents Ptolemaeus as quoting largely from 
_ the Prologue to the Gospel. But Ptolemaeus, as we 
have seen, had already gathered a school about him 
_ when Irenaeus became acquainted with him. His evi- 
_ dence therefore may fairly be said to cover the period 
3 from ROSS A.D. The author of ‘Supernatural Reli- 
_ gion’ seems to be somewhat beside the mark when he 
_ says that ‘in regard to Ptolemaeus all that is affirmed is 



























1 Adv, Heer, iii. 11. 7. 
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found in John i. 3 are used.’ True it is that such ex- 
pressions are found, and before we accept the theory 
in ‘Supernatural Religion’ that the parenthesis in which 
they occur is due to Epiphanius who quotes the letter 
in full himself', it is only right that some other instance 
should be given of such parenthetic interruption. The 


form in which the letter is quoted, not in fragments 


interspersed with comments but complete and at full 
length, with a formal heading and close, really excludes 
such a hypothesis. But, a century and a half before 
Epiphanius, Irenaeus had given a string of Valentinian 
comments on the Prologue, ending with the words, ‘ Et 
Ptolemaeus quidem ita?.’ Heracleon, too, is coupled 
with Ptolemaeus by Irenaeus*, and according to the 
view of the author of ‘Supernatural Religion, had 
a school around him at the time of Irenaeus’ visit to 
Rome in 178 A.D. But this Heracleon was the author 
of a Commentary on St. John’s Gospel to which Origen 
in his own parallel work frequently alludes. These are 
indeed dismissed in ‘Supernatural Religion’ as ‘ unsup- 
ported references.’ But we may well ask, what support 
they need. The references are made in evident good 
faith. He says, for instance *, that Heracleon’s exegesis 


1 Haer. 216-222. 

2 It should however be noticed that these words are given only in the 
old Latin translation of Irenaeus and are wanting in the Greek as preserved 
by Epiphanius. Whether the words were accidentally omitted, or whether 
they were inserted inferentially, for greater clearness, by the translator, it 


is hard to say. In any case the bearing of the quotations must be very 
much the same. If not made by Ptolemaeus himself, they were made bya 


contemporary of Ptolemaeus, i.e. at least by a writer anterior to Irenaeus. 

8 Adv. Haer. ii. 4.1; cf. S. R. ii. p. 211 sq. 

* The somewhat copious fragments of Heracleon’s Commentary are 
given in Stieren’s edition of Irenaeus, p. 938 sqq. Origen says that 
Heracleon read ‘Bethany’ in John i. 28 (M‘Clellan, i. p. 708). 
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of John i. 3, ‘All things were made by Him,’ excluding 
from this the world and its contents, is very forced and 
without authority. Again, he has misinterpreted John 
i. 4, making ‘in Him was life’ mean not ‘in Him’ but 
‘in spiritual men. Again, he wrongly attributes John 
i. 18, not to the Evangelist, but to the Baptist. And 
so on. The allusions are all made in this incidental 
manner; and the life of Origen, if he was born, as is 
supposed, about 185 A.D., would overlap that of Hera- 
cleon. What evidence could be more sufficient? or if 
such evidence is to be discarded, what evidence are we 
to accept? Is it to be of the kind that is relied upon 
for referring quotations to the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, or the Gospel according to Peter, or the Tévva 
Mapias? There are sometimes no doubt reasonable 
grounds for scepticism as to the patristic statements, 
but none such are visible here. On the contrary, that 
Heracleon should have written a commentary on the 
fourth Gospel falls in entirely with what Irenaeus says 
as to the large use that was made of that Gospel by 
the Valentinians. 


As we approach the end of the third and beginning 

of the fourth quarter of the second century the evidence 
for the fourth Gospel becomes widespread and abundant. 
At this date we have attention called to the discrepancy 
between the Gospels as to the date of the Crucifixion 


_ by Claudius Apollinaris. We have also Tatian, the 


_ Epistle of the Churches of Vienne and Lyons, the 
_ heathen Celsus and the Muratorian Canon, and then 
a very few years later Theophilus of Antioch and 
_ Irenaeus. 

I imagine that there can be really no doubt about 
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Tatian. Whatever may have been the nature of the 
Diatessaron, the ‘Address to the Greeks’ contains re- 
ferences which it is mere paradox to dispute. I will 
not press the first of these which is given by Dr. West- 
cott, not because I do not believe that it is ultimately 
based upon the fourth Gospel, still less that there is 
the slightest contradiction to St. John’s doctrine, but 
because Tatian’s is a philosophical comment perhaps 
a degree too far removed from the original to be quite 
producible as evidence. It is one of the earliest specu- 
lations as to the ontological relation between the Father 
and the Son. In the beginning God was alone—though 
all things were with Him potentially. By the mere act 
of volition He gave birth to the Logos, who was the 
real originative cause of things. Yet the existence of 
the Logos was not such as to involve a separation of 
identity in the Godhead; it involved no diminution in 
Him from whom the Logos issued. Having been thus 
first begotten, the Logos in turn begat our creation, &c. 
The Logos is thus represented as being at once prior 
to creation (the Johannean é€v dpxi)) and the efficient 
cause of it—which is precisely the doctrine of the 
Prologue. 

The other two passages are however quite unequi- 
vocal. 


Orat, ad Graecos, c. xiii. John i. 5. 

And this is therefore that . = 
saying: And the light shineth in the 

The darkness comprehends darkness; and the darkness — 
not the light. - comprehended it not. 

Kal rodro €orw dpa td «ipnpe- Kal 76 és ev rh oxoria paivet, 


A ¢ 


vov' ‘H_ oxotia td pas ov xata- «x 17 okoria adrd ov KarédaBev, 
AapBaver, 





——— = - 
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On this there is the following comment in ‘Super- 
natural Religion':’ ‘“ The saying ” is distinctly different 
in language from the parallel in the Gospel, and it may 
be from a different Gospel. We have already remarked 
that Philo called the Logos “the Light,” and quoting in 
a peculiar form, Ps. xxvi. 1: ‘For the Lord is my light 
($6s) and my Saviour,’ he goes on to say that as the sun 
divides day and night, so Moses says, ‘God divides 
light and darkness’ (rév Ocov PGs Kal oKoros diaTerxioat), 
when we turn away to things of sense we use ‘another 
light’ which is in no way different from ‘darkness.’ 
The constant use of the same similitude of light and 
darkness in the Canonical Epistles shows how current it 
was in the Church; and nothing is more certain than 
the fact that it was neither originated by, nor confined to, 
the fourth Gospel.’ Such criticism refutes itself, and it 
is far too characteristic of the whole book. Nothing is 
adduced that even remotely corresponds to the very 
remarkable phrase } cxotla 7O és karadapPBavet, 
and yet for these imaginary parallels one that is per- 
fectly plain and direct is rejected. 

The use of the phrase 16 eipnuévoy should be noticed. 


It is the formula used, especially by St. Luke, in quota- 


tion from the Old Testament Scriptures. 
The other passage is :— 


Orat. ad Graecos, Cc. xix. John i. 3. 
All things were by him, and All things were made through 


without him hath been made him; and without him was 


nothing. nothing made [that hath been 
| made]. . 


il. p. 378. 
x 
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Ildvra tm’ adrod Kai ywpis abrod Ildvra 8 adrod éyévero, Kal 
xwpls avrod éyévero ovdé ev [bd 
yéyovey]. ‘The early Fathers, 
no less than the early heretics,’ 
placed the full stop at odd &, 
connecting the words that 
follow with the next sentence. 
See M‘Clellan and Tregelles - 


ad loc. 


yéeyover ovde ev, 


‘Tatian here speaks of God and not of the Logos, 
and in this respect, as well as language and context, the 
passage differs from the fourth Gospel},’ &c. Neverthe- 
less it may safely be left to the reader to say whether or 
not it was taken from it. 

The Epistle of the Churches of Vienne and Lyons 
contains the following :— 


Ep. Vienn. et Lugd. § iv. 

Thus too was fulfilled that 
which was spoken by our 
Lord; that a time shall come 
in which every one that killeth 
you shall think that he offereth 
God service. 

"Edevoerat Kaipds ev @ mas 6 
dmoxreivas tpas ddfee arpetav 
mpoopepe TH Oc@, 


John xvi. 2. 
Yea, the hour cometh, that 
every one that killeth you will 
think he offereth God service. 


"ANN Epxerar pa iva was 6 

droxreivas tpas, S6& darpetav 
4 -~ fol 
mpoopepe TO eg. 


It is true that there are ‘indications of similar dis- 





courses’ in the Synoptics, but of none containing a trait 
at all closely resembling this. The chances that 
precisely the same combination of words (6 dmoxretvas 
tuas dd£e. Aatpelay mpoohépey TS Oem) occurred in a lost 
Gospel must be necessarily very small indeed, especially 


2 SUR. i. Pp 379. 
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when we remember that the original saying was pro- 
bably spoken in Aramaic and not in Greek’. 

Dr. Keim, in the elaborate monograph mentioned 
above, decides that Celsus made use of the fourth 
Gospel. He remarks upon it as curious, that more 
traces should indeed be found ‘both in Celsus and his 
contemporary Tatian of John than of his two nearest 
predecessors?.’ Of the instances given by Dr. Keim, 
the first (i. 41, the sign seen by the Baptist) depends on 
a somewhat doubtful reading (sapa 76 “Iwdvvy, which 
should be perhaps apa r@ “Iopddvn) ; the second, the 
demand for a sign localised specially in the temple 

(i. 67; cf. John x. 23, 24), seems fairly to hold good. 
‘The destination of Jesus alike for good and evil’ 
(iv. 7, ‘that those who received it, having been good, 
should be saved ; while those who received it not, having 
been shown to be bad, should be punished ’) is indeed an 
idea peculiarly Johannean and creates a presumption of 
the use of the Gospel; we ought not perhaps to say 
more. I can hardly consider the simple allusions to 
‘flight’ (edyew, ii. Q; rHde Kdkeioe ATOdedpaxévat, i. 62) 
as necessarily references to the retreat to phraim in 
_ John xi. 54. So too the expression ‘bound’ in ii. 9, 
_ and the ‘conflict with Satan’ in vi. 42, ii. 47, seem too 
vague to be used as proof. Still Volkmar too declares 
it to be ‘notorious’ that Celsus was acquainted with the 
_ fourth Gospel, alleging i. 67 (as above), ii. 31 (an allusion 
to the Logos), ii. 36 (a satirical allusion to the issue of 
_ blood and water), which passages really seem on the 



















__ * There is also perhaps a probable reference to St. John in § 6, 
Ths alowiov mys Tod Hdaros ris Cofs rod efidvros tx ths vhdvos Tov 


X 2 
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whole to justify the assertion, though not in a quite 
unqualified form. 

We ought not to omit to mention that there is a 
second fragment by Apollinaris, bishop of Hierapolis, 
besides that to which we have already alluded, and 
preserved like it in the Paschal Chronicle, which con- 
firms unequivocally the conclusion that he knew and 
used the fourth Gospel. Amongst other titles that are 
applied to the crucified Saviour, he is spoken of as ‘ having 
been pierced in His sacred side,’ as ‘having poured out of 
His side those two cleansing streams, water and blood, 
word and spirit 1.’ This incident is recorded only in the 
fourth Gospel. 

In like manner when Athenagoras says ‘The Father 
and the Son being one’ (évds évros tod Tlarpds kal rod 
Yiot), it is probable that he is alluding to John x, 30, ‘I 
and my Father are one, not to mention an alleged, but 
perhaps somewhat more doubtful, reference to John 
XVii.3'*, 

But the most decisive witness before we come’ to 
Irenaeus is the Muratorian Canon. Here we have the 
fourth Gospel definitely assigned to its author, and 
finally established in its place amongst the canonical or 
authoritative books. It is true that the account of the 
way in which the Gospel came to be composed is mixed 
up with legendary matter. According to it the Gospel 
was written in obedience to a dream sent to Andrew 
the Apostle, after he and his fellow disciples and bishops 
had fasted for three days at the request of John. In 


. 

1 6 rhv dyiav mAeupay exxevtybeis, 6 exxéas éx THs wAEupas avTod Ta SvO 
mahiv Kabapo.a, bdwp nai aipa, Adéyov Kal mvedya. See Routh, Rel. Sac. i. 
p. 161. 

* Lardner, Credibility, &c., ii. p. 196. 
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this dream it was revealed that John should write the 
narrative subject to the revision of the rest. So the 
Gospel is the work of an eyewitness, and, though it and 
the other Gospels differ in the objects of their teaching, 
all are inspired by the same Spirit. 

There may perhaps in this be some kernel of historical 
fact, as the sort of joint authorship or revision to which 
it points seems to find some support in the concluding 
verses of the Gospel (‘we know that his witness is 
true’). However this may be, the evidence of the 
fragment is of more real importance and value, as 
showing the estimation in which at this date the Gospel 
was held. It corresponds very much to what is now 
implied in the word ‘canonical,’ and indeed the Mu- 
ratorian fragment presents us with a tentative or pro- 
visional Canon, which was later to be amended, 
completed, and ratified. So far as the Gospels were 
concerned, it had already reached its final shape. It 
included the same four which now stand in our Bibles, 
and the opposition that they met with was so slight, and 
so little serious, that Eusebius could class them all 
among the Homologoumena or books that were univer- 
sally acknowledged. 


CHAPLER: XI, 


ON THE STATE OF THE CANON IN THE LAST 
QUARTER OF THE SECOND CENTURY. 


I SHOULD not be very much surprised if the general 
reader who may have followed our enquiry so far should 
experience at this point a certain feeling of disappoint- 
ment. If he did not know beforehand something of the 
subject-matter that was to be enquired into, he might 
not unnaturally be led to expect round assertions, and 
plain, pointblank, decisive evidence. Such evidence has 
not been offered to him for the simple reason that it does 
not exist. In its stead we have collected a great number 
of inferences of very various degrees of cogency, from 
the possible and hypothetical, up to strong and very 
strong probability. Most of our time has been taken 
up in weighing and testing these details, and in the 
endeavour to assign to each as nearly as possible its just — 
value. It could not be thought strange if some minds 
were impatient of such minutiae; and where this objec- 
tion was not felt, it would still be very pardonable to 
complain that the evidence was at best inferential and 
probable. 

An inference in which there are two or three steps 
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may be often quite as strong as that in which there is 
only one, and probabilities may mount up to a high 
degree of what is called moral or practical certainty. I 
cannot but think that many of those which have been 
already obtained are of this character. I cannot but 
regard it as morally or practically certain that Marcion 
used our third Gospel; as morally or practically certain 
that all four Gospels were used in the Clementine 
Homilies; as morally or practically certain that the 
existence of three at least out of our four Gospels is 
implied in the writings of Justin; as probable in a lower 
degree that the four were used by Basilides; as not 
really disputable (apart from the presumption afforded 
by earlier writers) that they were widely used in the 
interval which separates the writings of Justin from those 
of Irenaeus, 

All of these seem to me to be tolerably clear propo- 
sitions. But outside these there seems to be a consider- 
able amount of convergent evidence, the separate items 
of which are less convincing, but which yet derive a 
certain force from the mere fact that they are convergent. 
In the Apostolic Fathers, for example, there are instances 
of various kinds, some stronger and some weaker; but 
the important point to notice is that they confirm each 
other. Every new case adds to the total weight of the 
evidence, and helps to determine the bearing of those 


which seem ambiguous. 


It cannot be too much borne in mind that the evidence 


with which we have been dealing is cumulative; and as 


in all other cases of cumulative evidence the subtrac- 
tion of any single item is of less importance than the 
addition of a new one. Supposing it to be shown that 
some of the allusions which are thought to be taken 
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from our Gospels were merely accidental coincidences 
of language, this would not materially affect the 
part of the evidence which could not be so explained. 
Supposing even that some of these allusions could be 
definitely referred to an apocryphal source, the possibility 
would be somewhat, but not so very much, increased 


that other instances which bear resemblance to our 


Gospels were also in their origin apocryphal. But on the 
other hand, if a single instance of the use of a canonical 
Gospel really holds good, it is proof of the existence of 
that Gospel, and every new instance renders the con- 
clusion more probable, and makes it more and more 
difficult to account for the phenomena in any other 
Way. 

The author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ seems to have 
overlooked this. He does not seem to have considered 


the mutual support which the different instances taken — 


together lend to each other. He summons them up one 
by one, and if any sort of possibility can be shown of 
accounting for them in any other way than by the use 
of our Gospels he dismisses them altogether. He makes 
no allowance for any residual weight they may have. 
He does not ask which is the more probable hypothesis. 
If the authentication of a document is incomplete, if 
the reference of a passage is not certain, he treats it 
as if it did not exist. He forgets the old story of 
the faggots, which, weak singly, become strong when 
combined. His scales will not admit of any evidence 
short of the highest. Fractional quantities find no 
place in his reckoning. If there is any flaw, if there 
is any possible loophole for escape, he does not make 
the due deduction and accept the evidence with that 
deduction, but he ignores it entirely, and goes on to 


: 
: 
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the next item just as if he were leaving nothing 
behind him. 
This is really part and parcel of what was pointed out 
at the outset as the fundamental mistake of his method. 
It is much too forensic. It takes as its model, not the 
proper canons of historical enquiry, but the procedure 
of English law. Yet the inappropriateness of such a 
method is seen as soon as we consider its object and 
origin. The rules of evidence current in our law courts 
were constructed specially with a view to the protection 
of the accused, and upon the assumption that it is better 
nine guilty persons should escape, than that one innocent 
person should be condemned. Clearly such rules will 
be inapplicable to the historical question which of two 
hypotheses is most likely to be true. The author forgets 
that the negative hypothesis is just as much a hypothesis 
as the positive, and needs to be defended in precisely 
the same manner. Either the Gospels were used, or they 
were not used. In order to prove the second side of 
this alternative, it is necessary to show not merely that 
it is possible that they were not used, but that the theory 
is the more probable of the two, and accounts better for 
the facts. But the author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ 
hardly professes or attempts to do this. If he comes 
across a quotation apparently taken from our Gospels 
he is at once ready with his reply, ‘ But it may be taken 
_from a lost Gospel.’ Granted; it may. But the extant 
Gospel is there, and the quotation referable to it; the 
lost Gospel is an unknown entity which may contain 
anything or nothing. If we admit that the possibility of 
quotation from a lost Gospel impairs the certainty of the 
_ reference to an extant Gospel, it is still quite another 
‘thing to argue that it is the more probable explanation 
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and an explanation that the critic ought to accept. In 
very few cases, I believe, has the author so much as 
attempted to do this. 

We might then take a stand here, and on the strength 
of what can be satisfactorily proved, as well as of what 
can be probably inferred, claim to have sufficiently estab- 
lished the use and antiquity of the Gospels. This is, 
I think, quite a necessary conclusion from the data 
hitherto collected. 

But there is a further objection to be made to the 
procedure in ‘Supernatural Religion. If the object 
were to obtain clear and simple and universally appre- 
ciable evidence, I do not hesitate to say that the enquiry 
ends just where it ought to have begun. Through the 
faulty method that he has employed the author forgets 
that he has a hypothesis to make good and to carry 
through. He forgets that he has to account on the 
negative theory, just as we account on the positive, for 
a definite state of things. It may sound paradoxical, but 
there is really no great boldness in the paradox, when 
we affirm that at least the high antiquity of the Gospels 
could be proved, even if not one jot or tittle of the evi- 
dence that we have been discussing had existed. Sup- 
posing that all those fragmentary remains of the primitive 
Christian literature that we have been ransacking so 
minutely had been swept away, supposing that the 
causes that have handed it down to us in such a 
mutilated and impaired condition had done their work 
still more effectually, and that for the first eighty 
years of the second century there was no Christian 
literature extant at all; still I maintain that, in order 
to explain the phenomena that we find after that date, 
we should have to recur to the same assumptions that 
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our previous enquiry would seem to have established 
for us. 

Hitherto we have had to grope our way with difficulty 
and care; but from this date onwards all ambiguity and 
uncertainty disappears. It is like emerging out of twi- 
light into the broad blaze of day. There is really a 
greater disproportion than we might expect between the 
evidence of the end of the century and that which leads 
up to it. From Justin to Irenaeus the Christian writings 
are fragmentary and few, but with Irenaeus a whole 
body of literature seems suddenly to start into being. 
Irenaeus is succeeded closely by Clement of Alexandria, 
Clement by Tertullian, Tertullian by Hippolytus and 
Origen, and the testimony which these writers bear to 
the Gospel is marvellously abundant and unanimous. 
I calculate roughly that Irenaeus quotes directly 193 
verses of the first Gospel and 73 of the fourth. Clement 
of Alexandria and Tertullian must have quoted consider- 
ably more, while in the extant writings of Origen the 
greater part of the New Testament is actually quoted '. 

But more than this; by the time of Irenaeus the 
canon of the four Gospels, as we understand the word 
now, was practically formed. We have already seen 
that this was the case in the fragment of Muratori. 
Irenaeus is still more explicit. In the famous passage? 
which is so often quoted as an instance of the weak- 
mindedness of the Fathers, he lays it down as a neces- 
sity of things that the Gospels should be four in number, 


neither less nor more :— 


‘For as there are four quarters of the world in which we live, as there 
are also four universal winds, and as the Church is scattered over all the 
earth, and the Gospel is the pillar and base of the Church and the breath 


_ 1 Tregelles in Horne’s Introduction, p. 334. 2 Adv. Haer. iii. 11. 8. 
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(or spirit) of life, it is likely that it should have four pillars breathing 
immortality on every side and kindling afresh the life of men. Whence it 
is evident that the Word, the architect of all things, who sitteth upon the 
cherubim and holdeth all things together, having been made manifest unto 
men, gave to us the Gospel in a fourfold shape, but held together by one 
Spirit. As David, entreating for His presence, saith: Thou that sittest 
upon the Cherubim show thyself. For the Cherubim are of fourfold visage, 
and their visages are symbols of the economy of the Son of man.... And 
the Gospels therefore agree with them over which presideth Jesus Christ. 
That which is according to John declares His generation from the Father ~ 
sovereign and glorious, saying thus: In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was God. And, All things were 
made by Him, and without Him was not anything made.... But the 
Gospel according to Luke, as having a sacerdotal character, begins with 
Zacharias the priest offering incense unto God.... But Matthew records 
His human generation, saying, The book of the generation of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of David, the Son of Abraham.... Mark took his beginning 
from the prophetic Spirit coming down as it were from on high among 
men. The beginning, he says, of the Gospel cnaael. as it is written 
in Esaias the prophet, &c.’ 


Irenaeus also makes mention of the origin of the 
Gospels, claiming for their authors the gift of Divine 
inspiration 1:— 


‘For after that our Lord rose from the dead and they were endowed with 
the power of the Holy Ghost coming upon them from on high, they were 
fully informed concerning all things, and had a perfect knowledge: they 
went out to the ends of the earth, preaching the Gospel of those good 
things that God hath given to us and proclaiming heavenly peace to men, 
having indeed both all in equal measure and each one singly the Gospel of 
God. So then Matthew among the Jews put forth a written Gospel in 
their own tongue while Peter and Paul were preaching the Gospel in Rome 
and founding the Church. After their decease (or ‘ departure’), Mark, the 
disciple and interpreter of Peter, himself too has handed down to us in 
writing the subjects of Peter’s preaching. And Luke, the companion of 
Paul, put down in a book the Gospel preached by him. Afterwards, John, 
the disciple of the Lord, who also leaned upon His breast, likewise pub- 
lished his Gospel while he dwelt at Ephesus in Asia.’ 


We have not now to determine the exact value of 
these traditions; what we have rather to notice is the 


1. Adv. Haer. iii. 1. 1. 








| 
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fact that the Gospels are at this time definitely assigned 
to their reputed authors, and that they are already 
regarded as containing a special knowledge divinely 
imparted. It is evident that Irenaeus would not fora 
moment think of classing any other Gospel by the side 
of the now strictly canonical four. 

Clement of Alexandria, who, Eusebius says, ‘was 
illustrious for his writings,’ in the year 194 gives a some- 
what similar, but not quite identical, account of the 
composition of the second Gospel’. He differs from 
Irenaeus in making St. Peter cognisant of the work of 
his follower. Neither is he quite consistent with himself ; 
in one place he makes St. Peter ‘authorise the Gospel to 
be read in the churches; in another he says that the 
Apostle ‘neither forbade nor encouraged it’’ These 
statements have both of them been preserved for us by 
Eusebius, who also alleges, upon the authority of 
Clement, that the ‘Gospels containing the genealogies 
were written first.’ ‘John, he says, ‘who came last, 
observing that the natural details had been.set forth 
clearly in the Gospels, at the instance of his friends and 
with the inspiration of the Spirit (zvevpari Oeopopndévra), 
wrote a spiritual Gospel *.’ ° 

Clement draws a distinct line between the canonical 
and uncanonical Gospels. In quoting an apocryphal 
saying supposed to have been given in answer to Salome, 


_he says, expressly: ‘We do not find this saying in the 


four Gospels that have been handed down to us, but 


_ in that according to the Egyptians *,’ 


1 See Lardner, Credibility, &c., ii. pp. 223, 224, and Eus. H. E£. ii. 1§ 
(14 Lardner). 

? Compare H. E£. ii. 15 and vi. 14. 

3H. EB. vi. 14. 

* Strom. iii. 13. 
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Tertullian is still more exclusive. He not only regards 
the four Gospels as inspired and authoritative, but he 
makes no use of any extra-canonical Gospel. The 
Gospels indeed held for him precisely the same position 
that they do with orthodox Christians now. He says 
respecting the Gospels: ‘In the first place we lay it down 
that the evangelical document (evangelicum instrumen- 
tum’) has for its authors the Apostles, to whom this office 
of preaching the Gospel was committed by the Lord 
Himself. If it has also Apostolic men, yet not these 


alone but in company with Apostles and after Apostles. 


For the preaching of disciples might have been suspected 
of a desire for notoriety if it were not supported by the 
authority of Masters, nay of Christ, who made the 
Apostles Masters. In fine, of the Apostles, John and 
Matthew first implant in us faith, Luke and Mark 
renew it, starting from the same principles, so far as 
relates to the one God the Creator and His Christ born 
of the virgin, to fulfil the law and the prophets?.’ He 
grounds the authority of the Gospels upon the fact that 
they proceed either from Apostles or from those who 
held close relation to Apostles, like Mark, ‘the inter- 
preter of Peter,’ and Luke, the companion of Paul*®. In 
another passage he expressly asserts their authenticity*, 
and he claimed to use them and them alone as his 
weapons in the conflict with heresy°®. 

’ No less decided is the assertion of Origen, who writes : 


1 For the meaning of this word (‘schriftliche Beweisurkunde’) see 1 


Rénsch, Das N, T. Tertullian’s, p. 48. 
2 Adv. Mare. iv. 2. 
3 Tbid. iv. 5. 
* Ibid. v. 9. 
5 Ibid. iv. 2-5; compare y. 9, and Rénsch, pp. 53, 54- 
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‘As I have learnt from tradition concerning the four 
Gospels, which alone are undisputed in the Church of 
God under heaven, that the first in order of the scripture 
is that according to Matthew, who was once a publican 
but afterwards an Apostle of Jesus Christ .. . The second 
is that according to Mark, who wrote as Peter suggested 
to him... The third is that according to Luke, the 
Gospel commended by Paul... Last of all that ac- 
cording to John’ And again in his commentary upon 
the Preface to St. Luke’s Gospel he expressly guards 
against the possibility that it might be thought to have 
reference to the other (Canonical) Gospels: ‘In this 
word of Luke’s “have taken in hand” there is a latent 
accusation of those who without the grace of the 
Holy Spirit have rushed to the composing of Gospels. 
Matthew, indeed, and Mark, and John, and Luke, have 
not “zaken in hand” to write, but ave written Gospels, 
being full of the Holy Spirit . . . The Church has four 
Gospels; the Heresies have many.’ 

But besides the Fathers, and without going beyond 
the bounds of the second century, there is other evidence 
of the most distinct and important kind for the existence 
of acanon of the Gospels. Among the various trans- 
lations of the New Testament one certainly, two very 
probably, and three perhaps probably, were made in the 
course of the second century. 

_ The old Latin (as distinct from Jerome’s revised) 
version of the Gospels and with them of a considerable 


g portion of the New Testament was, I think it may be 





said, undoubtedly used by Tertullian and by the Latin 


4 Eus. H. £. vi. 25. 
See M‘Clellan on Luke i. 1-4. On the general position of Origen in 
regard to the Canon, compare Hilgenfeld, Kanon, p. 49. 
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translator of Irenaeus, who appears to be quoted by Ter- 
tullian, and in that case could not be placed later than 
200 A.D.' On this point I shall quote authorities that 
will hardly be questioned. And first that of a writer who 
is accustomed to weigh, with the accuracy of true science, 
every word that he puts down, and who upon this subject 
is giving the result of a most minute and careful in- 
vestigation. Speaking of the Latin translation of the 
New Testament as found in Tertullian he says: ‘ Although 
single portions of this, especially passages which are 
translated in several different ways, may be due to 
Tertullian himself, still it cannot be doubted that in by 
far the majority of cases he has followed the text of 
a version received in his time by the Africans and 
specially the Carthaginian Christians, and made perhaps 
long before his time, and that consequently his quotations 
represent the form of the earliest Latinized Scriptures 
accepted in those regions’.’ Again: ‘In the first place 
we may conclude from the writings of Tertullian, that 
remarkable Carthaginian presbyter at the close of the 
second century, that in his time there existed several, 
perhaps many, Latin translations of the Bible..... 
Tertullian himself frequently quotes in his writings one 
and the same passage of Scripture in entirely different 
forms, which indeed in many cases may be explained 
by his quoting freely from memory, but certainly not 
seldom has its ground in the diversity of the translations 


1 So Westcott in S. D. iii. 1692,n. Tregelles, in Horne’s Introduction, 
Pp- 333, speaks of this translation as ‘ coeval, apparently, with Irenaeus him- 
self.’ We must not, however, omit to notice that Rénsch (p. 43, n.) is 
more reserved in his verdict on the ground that the translation of Irenaeus 
‘in its peculiarities and in its relation to Tertullian has not yet received 
a thorough investigation ;’ compare Hilgenfeld, Einleitung, p. 797. 

? Ronsch, Das N. T. Tertullian’s, p. 43. 
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used at the time’ On this last point, the unity of the 
Old Latin version, there is a difference of opinion among 
scholars, but none as to its date. Thus Dr. Tregelles 
writes: ‘The expressions of Tertullian have been rightly 
rested on as showing that he knew and recognised ove 
translation, and that this version was in several places 
(in his opinion) opposed to what was found “in Graeco 
authentico.’ This version must have been made a 
sufficiently long time before the age when Tertullian 
wrote, and before the Latin translator of Irenaeus, for 
it to have got into general circulation. This leads us 
back towards the middle of the second century at the 
latest: how much earlier the version may have been 
_ we have no proof; for'we are already led back into the 
time when no records tell us anything respecting the 
North African Church?’ Dr. Tregelles, it should be 
remembered, is speaking as a text critic, of which branch 
of science his works are one of the noblest monuments, 
and not directly of the history of the Canon. His usual 
opponent in text critical matters, but an equally exact 
_. and trustworthy writer, Dr. Scrivener, agrees with him 
here both as to the unity of the version and as to its 
_ date from the middle of the century*. Dr. Westcott 
too writes in his well-known and valuable article on the 
_ Vulgate in Smith’s Dictionary‘: ‘Tertullian distinctly 
_ recognises the general currency of a Latin Version of 
: _ the New Testament, though not necessarily of every 
book at present included in the Canon, which even in 
; e his time had been able to mould the popular language. 
_ This was characterised by a “rudeness” and “ simplicity,” 
which seems to point to the nature of its origin.’ Ido 


—. as 
- 1a 














1 Rénsch, tala und Vulgata, pp. 2, 3. * Horne’s Introduction, p. 233. 
8 Introduction (2nd ed.), pp. 300, 302, 450, 452. * iii, p. 1690 b. 
‘ ¥ 
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not suppose that the currency at the end of the second 
century of a Latin version, containing the four Gospels 
and no others, will be questioned !. 

With regard to the Syriac version there is perhaps a 
somewhat greater room to doubt, though Dr. Tregelles 
begins his account of this version by saying: ‘It may 
stand as an admitted fact that a version of the New 
Testament in Syriac existed in the second century2. 
Dr. Scrivener also says*: ‘The universal belief of later - 
ages, and the very nature of the case, seem to renderit 
unquestionable that the Syrian Church was possessed of | — 
a translation both of the Old and New Testament, 
which it used habitually, and for public worship exclu- | 
sively, from the second century of our era downwards: 
as early as A.D. 170 6 Sdpos is cited by Melito on ~ 
Genesis xxii. 13.’ The external evidence, however, does a 
not seem to be quite strong enough to bear out any ~ 
very positive assertion. The appeal to the Syriac by 
Melito* is pretty conclusive as to the existence of a 
Syriac Old Testament, which, being of Christian origin, 
would probably be accompanied by a translation of the 
New. But on the other hand, the language of Eusebius 
respecting Hegesippus (x te tod kad’ “EBpatovs evayyeAtov 
kat To} Svpiaxod ... . twa rlOnow) seems to be rightly 
interpreted by Routh as having reference not to any — 
‘ version of the Gospel, but to a separate Sroka Os 























1 Hilgenfeld, in his recent Einleitung, says expressly (p. 797) that ‘the e 


‘Latin.’ This admission is not affected by the argument which follows, i. 
which goes to prove that the version used by Tertullian was not the * Ttala’ 
properly so called. - i 

2 See Smith’s Dictionary, iii. p. 1630 b. 
% Introduction, p. 274. 
* See Routh, Rel. Sac. i. pp. 124 and 152. 
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Gospel’ like that according to the Hebrews. In any 
case the Syriac Scriptures ‘were familiarly used and 
claimed as his national version by Ephraem of Edessa’ 
i (299-378 A.D.) as well as by Aphraates in writings 
; dating A.D. 337 and 344). 

4 A nearer approximation of date would be obtained 
by determining the age of the version represented by 
_ the celebrated Curetonian fragments. There is a strong 
rs tendency among critics, which seems rapidly approach- 
| ing to a consensus, to regard this as bearing the same 
relation to the Peshito that the Old Latin does to 
Jerome’s Vulgate, that of an older unrevised to a later 
% revised version. The strength of the tendency in this 
direction may be seen by the very cautious and 
: qualified opinion expressed in the second edition of 
his Introduction by Dr. Scrivener, who had previously 
taken a decidedly antagonistic view, and also by the 
fact that Mr. M‘Clellan, who is usually an ally of 
Dr. Scrivener, here appears on the side of his oppo- 
nents*. All the writers who have hitherto been men- 
tioned place either the Curetonian Syriac or the Peshito 
in the second century, and the majority, as we have 
‘seen, the Curetonian. Dr. Tregelles, on a comparative 
+ examination of the text, affirms that ‘the Curetonian 
__ Syriac presents such a text as we might have concluded 
would be current in the second century *’ English text 
os criticism is probably on the whole in advance of 
_ Continental; but it may be noted that Bleek (who 
however was imperfectly acquainted with the Curetonian 
form of the text) yet asserts that the Syriac version 














1 See Scrivener, loc. cit. 
2 See New Testament, 8&c., i, p. 635. 5 S. D. iii, p. 1634 b. 
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‘belongs without doubt to the second century A. Dae 
Reuss? places it at the beginning, Hilgenfeld towards — 
the end?®, of the third century. 

The question as to the age of the version is not 
necessarily identical with that as to the age of the 
particular form of it preserved in Cureton’s fragments. 
This would hold the same sort of relation to the original _ 
text of the version that (e. g.) a, or b, or c—any primitive _ 
codex of the version—holds to the original text of the 
Old Latin. It also appears that the translation into 
Syriac of the different Gospels, conspicuously of St. ~~ 
Matthew’s, was made by different hands and at different 
times *. Bearing these considerations in mind, we should 
still be glad to know what answer those who assign the 
Curetonian text to the second century make to the 
observation that it contains the reading Bn@aBapa in 
John i. 28 which is generally assumed to be not older 
than Origen5. On the other hand, the Curetonian, like 
the Old Latin, still has in John vii. 8 od« for ojma—a 
change which, according to Dr. Scrivener’, ‘from the 
end of the third century downwards was very generally = 
and widely diffused.’ This whole set of questions needs 
perhaps a more exhaustive discussion than it has ob- 
tained hitherto’. 

























1 Einleitung in das Neue Testament, p. 724. 

2 Geschichte der heiligen Schriften Neuen Testaments, p. 302. 

3 Einleitung, p. 804. * See Tregelles, loc. cit. 4 

5 Cf. Hilgenfeld, Einleitung, p. 805. It hardly seems clear that Origen 
had xo MS. authority for his reading. 

®° Introduction, p. 530. But ovmw is admitted into the text by Westcott 
and Hort. 

7 «The text of the Pisretoriaa Gospels is in itself a sufficient proof GE the 
extreme antiquity of the Syriac Version. This, as has been already 
remarked, offers a striking resemblance to that of the Old Latin, and i. 
cannot be later than the middle or close of the second century. It would 


- 


« 
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The third version that may be mentioned is the 
: Egyptian. In regard to this Dr. Lightfoot says’, that 
-_ *we should probably not be exaggerating if we placed 
» one or both of the principal Egyptian versions, the 
- Memphitic and the Thebaic, or at least parts of them, 
< before the close of the second century.’ In support of 
-. this statement he quotes Schwartz, the principal authority 
on the subject, ‘who will not be suspected of any theo- 
»» logical bias.’ The historical notices on which the 
conclusion is founded are given in Scrivener’s ‘ Intro- 
». duction.’ If we are to put a separate estimate upon 
~.. these, it would be perhaps that the version was made in the 
-__ second century somewhat more probably than not; it was 
certainly not made later than the first half of the third’. 
a Putting this version however on one side, the facts that 
have to be explained are these. Towards the end of 
the second century we find the four Gospels in general 
circulation and invested with full canonical authority, in 
Gaul, at Rome, in the province of Africa, at Alexandria, 
and in Syria. Now if we think merely of the time that 
~~ would be taken in the transcription and dissemination of 
_  MSS., and of the struggle that works such as the 
Gospels would have to go through before they could 
__ obtain recognition, and sti]l more an exclusive recogni- 
tion, this alone would tend to overthrow any such theory 
as that one of the Gospels, the fourth, was not composed 
before 150 A. D., or indeed anywhere near that date. 
But this is not by any means all. It is merely the 




















é 


be difficult to point out a more interesting subject for criticism than the 
‘Tespective relations of the Old Latin and Syriac Versions to the Latin and 
Syriac Vulgates. But at present it is almost untouched.” Westcott, On 
he Canon (3rd ed.), p. 218, n. 3. 

1 See Scrivener’s Introduction, p. 324. 
“aes Cf. Bleek, Einleitung, p. 735; Reuss, Gesch. N. T. p. 447. 
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first step in a process that, quite independently of the - Fo 
other external evidence, thrusts the composition of the 
Gospels backwards and backwards to a date certainly © 
as early as that which is claimed for them. 

Let us define a little more closely the chronological 
bearings of the subject. There is a decidedly pre- 
ponderant probability that the Muratorian fragment was | 
not written much later than 170 A.D. Irenaeus, as we A 
have seen, was writing in the decade 180-190 A.D. But . 
his evidence is surely valid for an earlier date than this. 
He is usually supposed to have been born about the 
year 140 A.D.', and the way in which he describes. 
his relations to Polycarp will not admit of a date many 
years later. But his strong sense of the continuity of 
Church doctrine and the exceptional veneration that he 
accords to the Gospels seem alone to exclude the 
supposition that any of them should have been com- 
posed in his own lifetime. He is fond of quoting the 
‘Presbyters, who connected his own age with that, if 
not of the Apostles, yet of Apostolic men. Pothinus, 
bishop of Lyons, whom he succeeded, was more than 
ninety years old at the time of his martyrdom in the _ 
persecution of A.D. 1777, and would thus in his boyhood 
be contemporary with the closing years of the last — 
Evangelist. Irenaeus also had before him anumber of 
writings—some, e.g. the works of the Marcosians, in — % 
addition to those that have been discussed in the course 
of this work—in which our Gospels are largely quoted, 
and which, to say the least, were earlier than his own vn 4 
time of writing. = 


1 This is the date commonly accepted since Massuet, Diss. in Irenaeum, 
ii. 1. 2. Grabe ‘had previously placed | the date in a.p. 108, Dodwell ” 
early as A.D. 97 (cf. Stieren, Zrenaeus, ii. PP: 32, 34, 182). 

? Routh, Rel. Sac. i. p. 306. 
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Clement of Alexandria began to flourish (éyvwpi¢ero 1), 
in the reign of Commodus (180-190 A.D.), and had 
obtained a still wider celebrity as head of the Catecheti- 
cal School of Alexandria in the time of Severus ? (193- 
211). The opinions therefore to which he gives expres- 
sion in his works of this date were no doubt formed at 
an earlier period. He too appeals to the tradition of 
which he had been himself a recipient. He speaks of 
his teachers, ‘those blessed and truly memorable men,’ 
one in Greece, another in Magna Graecia, a third in 
Coele-Syria, a fourth in Egypt, a fifth in Assyria, a 
sixth in Palestine, to whom the doctrine of the Apostles 
had been handed down from father to son’. 

Tertullian is still bolder. In his controversy with 
Marcion he confidently claims as on his side the tradi- 
tion of the Apostolic Churches. By it is guaranteed 
the Gospel of St. Luke which he is defending, and not 
only that, but the other Gospels*, In one passage 
Tertullian even goes so far as to send his readers to the 
Churches of Corinth, Philippi, &c. for the very auto- 
graphs (‘authenticae literae’) of St. Paul’s Epistles’. 
But this is merely a characteristic flourish of rhetoric. 
All for which the statements of Tertullian may safely 


_ be said to vouch is, that the Gospels had held their 


‘prerogative’ position within his memory and that of 
most members of the Church to which he belonged. 


- But the evidence of the Fathers is most decisive when 


1 Eus. H. E. v.11, vi.6. Eusebius, in his ‘Chronicle,’ speaks of Clement 


ag eminent for his writings (cuvrdrrov d:éAaumev) in A.D. 194. 


_ 2 The books called ‘Stromateis’ or ‘ Miscellanies’ date from this reign. 
H. E, vi. 6. 
3 Stromateis, i. 1. 
_* Adv. Marc. iv. 5. 
_ 5 De Praescript. Haeret. c. 36; see Scrivener, Introduction, p. 446. 
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it is unconscious. That the Gospels as used by the 
Christian writers at the end: of the first century, so far 
from being of recent composition, had already a long 
history behind them, is nothing less than. eertain. 


At this date they exhibit a text which bears the | 


marks of frequent transcription and advanced corruption. 
‘Origen’s, says Dr. Scrivener}, ‘is the highest name 
among the critics and expositors,of the early Church ; 
he is perpetually engaged in the discussion of various 
readings of the New Testament, and employs language 
in describing the then state of the text, which would be 
deemed strong if applied even to its present condition 
with the changes which sixteen more centuries must 
needs have produced. . . . Respecting the sacred auto- 
graphs, their fate or their continued existence, he seems 
to have had no information, and to have entertained no 
curiosity: they had simply passed by and were oftt of 
his reach. Had it not been for the diversities of copies 
in all the Gospels on other points (he writes) he should 


not have ventured to object to the authenticity of a_ 


certain passage (Matt. xix. 19) on internal grounds: 
“But now,” saith he, “great in truth has become the 
diversity of copies, be it from the negligence of certain 


scribes, or from the evil daring of some who correct _ 
what is written, or from those who in correcting add or - 


take away what they think fit.”’ This is respecting the 
MSS. of one region only, and now for another?: ‘It is 
no less true to fact than paradoxical in sound, that the 


worst corruptions to which the New Testament has ever 


been subjected, originated within a hundred years after 


* PP: 45% 451- 


2 p. 452. These facts may be held to show that the books were not 4 


regarded with the same veneration as now. 
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it was composed ; that Irenaeus and the African Fathers 
and the whole Western, with a portion of the Syrian 
Church, used far inferior manuscripts to those employed 
by Stunica, or Erasmus, or Stephens thirteen centuries 

later, when moulding the Textus Receptus.’ Possibly 

_ this is an exaggeration, but no one will maintain that it 
is a very large exaggeration of the facts. 

E I proceed to give a few examples which serve to 

_ bring out the antiquity of the text. And first from 

- Trenaeus. 

There is a very remarkable passage in the work 

» Against Heresies’, bearing not indeed directly upon the 

Gospels, but upon another book of the New Testament, 

* and yet throwing so much light upon the condition of 

_ the text in Irenaeus’ time that it may be well to refer 

_ toit here. In discussing the signification of the number 

of the beast in Rev. xiii. 18, Irenaeus already found 

_ ~ himself confronted by a variety of reading : some MSS. 

__ with which he was acquainted read 616 (yis’) for 666 

-. (xés’). Irenaeus himself was not in doubt that the 

L | latter was the true reading. He says that it was found 

' in all the ‘good and ancient copies’ and that it was 

_ further attested by ‘those who had seen John face to 

face.’ He thinks that the error was due to the copyists, 

who had substituted by mistake the letter . for. He 
adds his belief that God would pardon those who had 

_ done this without any evil motive. 

_ Here we have opened out a kind of vista extending 
back almost to the person of St. John himself. There is 
already a multiplicity of MSS., and of these some are 
set apart ‘as good and ancient’ (év ao. tots orovdators 
_ Kal dpxatos dvttypdpos). The method by which the 


1 v. 30. I. 
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correct reading had to be determined was as much 
historical as it is with us at the present day. 

A not dissimilar state of things is indicated some- 
what less explicitly in regard to the first Gospel. In 
the text of Matt. i. 18 all the Greek MSS., with one 
exception, read, rod 5 "Inood Xpictod 4 yeveots obtws jv. 
B alone has rod 8& Xpictod “Iyood. The Greek of D is 
wanting at this point, but the Latin, d, reads with the 
best codices of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, and the 
Curetonian Syriac, ‘Christi autem generatio sic erat’ 
(or an equivalent). Now Irenaeus quotes this passage 
three times. In the first passage’ the original Greek 
text of Irenaeus has been preserved in a quotation of 
Germanus, Patriarch of Constantinople (the context also 
by Anastasius Sinaita, but these words appear to be 
omitted) ; and the reading of Germanus corresponds to 
that of the great mass of MSS. This however is almost 
certainly false, as the ancient Latin translation of Irenaeus 
has ‘Christi autem generatio, and it was extremely 
natural for a copyist to substitute the generally received 
text, especially in a combination of words that was so 
familiar. Irenaeus leaves no doubt as to his own 
reading on the next occasion when he quotes the — 
passage, as he does twice over. Here he says expressly 7 
‘Ceterum potuerat dicere Matthaeus: Yesu vero genera- 
tio stc erat ; sed praevidens Spiritus sanctus depravatores, 
et praemuniens contra fraudulentiam eorum, per Mat- 
thaeum ait: Christi autem generatio sic erat® Irenaeus — 
founds an argument upon this directed against the 
heretics who supposed that the Christus and Jesus were — 
not identical, but that Jesus was the son of Mary, upon — 












Adv. Haer, iii. 11. 8. ? Ib, iii. 14. 2. 
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whom the aeon Christus afterwards descended. In 
‘opposition to these Irenaeus maintains that the Christus 
and Jesus are one and the same person. 

There is a division of opinion among modern critics 
as to which of the two readings is to be admitted into 
‘the text; Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf (cighth 
edition), and Scrivener support the reading of the MSS.; 
Tregelles, Westcott and Hort, and M‘Clelilan prefer 
that of Irenaeus. The presence of this reading in the Old 
Latin and Curetonian Syriac proves its wide diffusion. 
At the same time it is clear that Irenaeus himself was 
aware of the presence of the other reading in some copies 
which he regarded as bearing the marks of heretical 


ban 7 
* ~ 


ae wa oe 


* __ depravation. 
B” - It is unfortunate that fuller illustration cannot be 


_ given from Irenaeus, but the number of the quotations 

from the Gospels of which the Greek text still remains 
| is not large, and where we have only the Latin interpre- 
tation we cannot be sure that the actual text of Irenaeus 
is before us. Much uncertainty is thus raised. For 
_ instance, a doubt is expressed by the editors of Irenaeus 
__ whether the words ‘ without a cause’ (eixj}—sine caussa) in 
_ the quotation of Matt. v. 221 belong to the original text 
_ ornot. Probably they did so, as they are found in the 
» Old Latin and Curetonian Syriac and in Western autho- 
_ fities generally. They are wanting however in B, in 
_ Origen, and ‘in the true copies’ according to Jerome, 
_&c. The words are expunged from the sacred text 
by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, and 
‘M‘Clellan. There is a less weight of authority for their 
retention. In any case the double reading was certainly 












1 Cf. Adv. Haer. iv. 13. 1. 
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current at the end of the second century, as the words 
are found in Irenaeus and omitted by Tertullian. 

The elaborately, varied readings of Matt. xi. 25-27 
and Matt. xix. 16, 17,there can be little doubt are taken 
from the canonical text. They are both indeed found 
in a passage (Adv. Haer. i. 20. 2, 3) where Irenaeus is 
quoting the heretical Marcosians; and various approxi- 
mations are met with, as we have seen, under ambiguous 
circumstances in Justin, the Clementine Homilies, and 
Marcion. But similar approximations are also found in 
Irenaeus himself (speaking in his own person), in Clement 
of Alexandria, Origen, and Epiphanius, who are un- 
doubtedly quoting from our Gospels; so that the 
presence of the variations at that early date is proved, 
though in the first case they receive none, and in the 
second very limited, support from the extant MSS." A 
’ variety of reading that was in the first instance accidental 
seemed to afford a handle either to the orthodox orto 
heretical parties, and each fora time maintained its own; 
but with the victory of the orthodox cause the heretical - 
reading gave way, and was finally suppressed before the 
time at which the extant MSS. were written. 

These are really conspicuous instances of the confusion 
of text already existing, but I forbear to press them 
because, though I do not doubt myself the correctness of 
the account that has been given of them, still there is 
just the ambiguity alluded to, and I do not wish toseem 
to assume the truth of any particular view. a 

For minor variations the text of Irenaeus cannot be 
used satisfactorily, because it is always doubtful whether ~ 
the Latin version has correctly reproduced the original. 







1 The varieties of reading in this verse are exhibited in full by Dr. West- pe 
cott, On the Canon, p. 120, notes 4 and 5. = 
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And even in those comparatively small portions where 
the Greek is still preserved, it has come down to us 
through the medium of other writers, and we have just 
had an instance how easily the distinctive features of 
the text might be obliterated. 
. Neither of these elements of uncertainty exists in the 
case of Tertullian ; and therefore, as the text of his New 
a Testament quotations has been edited in a very exact 
and careful form, I shall illustrate what has been said 
_- respecting the corruptions introduced in the second 
century chiefly from him. The following may be taken 
as a few of the instances in which the existence of ‘a 
variety of reading can be verified by a comparison of 
-  Tertullian’s text with that of the MSS. The brackets 
4 (as before) indicate partial support. 


. 
‘ 





















ty 


Matt. iii. 8. Dignos poenitentiae fructus (Pudic. 10). Kapmovs dgious 
Ths peravoias Textus Receptus, L, U, 33, a, g*, m, Syrr. Crt. and 
Pst.,etc. Kapmov a&f.ov r. per. B, C (D), A, 1, etc.; Vulg., b, c, d, f, ff, 
Syr. Hcl., Memph., Theb., Iren., Orig., etc. [Tertullian himself 
has the singular in Hermog. 12, so that he seems to have had 
both readings in his copies.] 

Matt. v. 4,5. The received order ‘ beati lugentes ’ and ‘beati mites’ 

is followed in Pat. 11 [Ronsch p. 589 and Tisch., correcting Treg.]. 
So x, B, C, rel., b, f, Syrr. Pst. and Hcl., Memph., Arm., Aeth. 
Order inverted in D, 33, Vulg., a, c, ff!, g'*, h, k, 1, Syr. Crt., 

¥ Clem., Orig., Eus., Hil. ; 

Matt. v.16. ‘ Luceant opera vestra’ for ‘luceat lux vestra,’ Tert. (bis). 
So Hijl., Ambr., Aug., Celest. [see above, p. 134] against all MSs. 
and versions. 

Matt. v. 28. Qui viderit ad concupiscentiam, etc. This verse is cited 
six times by Tertullian, and Rénsch says (p. 590) that ‘in these 

six citations almost every variant of the Greek text is represented.’ 
Matt. v. 48. Qui est in caelis: 6 év rois otpavois, Textus Receptus, 

a with A, E’, rel., b, c, d, g', h, Syrr. Crt. and Pst., Clem., 6 

~  obpanios, x, B, D?, Z, and i, 33, Vulg., a, f, etc. 

Matt. vi. 10. Fiat voluntas tua in caelis et in terra, omitting ‘sicut.’ 
So D, a, b, c, Aug. (expressly, ‘ some codices’). 
Matt. xi. 11. Nemo major inter natos feminarum Joanne baptizatore. 
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‘The form of this citation, which neither corresponds with Matt. 
xi. Ir nor with Luke vii. 28, coincides almost exactly with the 
words which in both the Greek and Latin text of the Codex Bezae 
form the conclusion of Luke vii. 26, [671] oddels pei(av ev yervn- 
Tois yuvaik@v [mpopytns)| Iwdvvov tod Bamtictov’ (Roénsch, p. 608). 

Matt. xiii. 15. Sanem: idowpa:, K, U, X, A, 1; Latt. (exc. d), Syr. 
Crt.; idcopar, B, C, D, x, rel. 

Matt. xv. 26. Non est (only), so Eus. in Ps, 83; éfeorw, D, a, b, 
c, ff, g', 1, Syr. Crt., Orig., Hil.; od« éorw xaddy, B, C, x, rel., 
Vulg., e, f, g’, k, Orig. 


There are of course few quotations that can be dis- 
tinctly identified as taken from St. Mark, but among 
these may be noticed :— 


sae i. 24. Scimus: oiSapév ce, x, L, A, Memph., Iren., Obey 
us.; of04 ce tis @, A, B, C, D, rel., Latt., Syrr. 

si ix. 7. Hunc audite: abrod dxovere, A, X, rel., b, f, Syrr.; deovere 

airov, x, B, C, D, L, a, c, ff', etc. [This may be however from 


Matt. xvii. 5, where Tertullian’s reading has somewhat stronger | 


support. ] 
The variations in quotations from St. Luke have been 


perhaps sufficiently illustrated in the chapter on Marcion. 


We may therefore omit this Gospel and pass to St. 
John. A very remarkable reading meets us at the 
girtset.: 


John i. 13. Non ex sanguine nec ex voluntate carnis nec ex x volute e 
viri, sed ex deo natus est. The Greek of all the MSS. and Ver- 


sions, with the single exception of b of the Old Latin, is o? éyevvq- 


@noav. A sentence is thus applied to Christ that was originally _ 
intended to be applied to the Christian. Tertullian (De Carne 
Christ. 19, 24), though he also had the right reading before him, 
boldly accuses the Valentinians of a falsification, and lays stress 
upon the reading which he adopts as proof of the veritable birth 
of Christ from a virgin. The same text is found in b (Codex ee 
Veronensis) of the Old Latin, Pseudo-Athanasius, the Latin trans- 
lator of Origen’ s commentary on St. Matthew, in Augustine, and ‘" i 


three times in Irenaeus. The same codex has, like Tertullian, — 


the singular ex sanguine for the plural é¢ aiydrev: so Eusebius _ - 


and Hilary. 


John iii. 36. Manebit (=peve?, for péver). So b, e, g, Syr. Pst., Memph., _ ; 
Aeth., Iren., Cypr.; against a, c, d, f, ff, Syrr. Crt. and Hel., etc. — a 
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John v. 3, 4. The famous paragraph which describes the moving of 
the waters of the pool of Bethesda was found in Tertullian’s MS. 
It is also found in the mass of MSS., in the Old Latin and Vulgate, 
in Syrr. Pst. and Jer., and in some MSS. of Memph. It is omitted 
in x, B, C, D (v. 4), f, 1, Syr. Crt., Theb., Memph. (most MSS.). 
Tertullian gives the name of the pool as Bethsaida with B, Vulg., 
| c, Syr. Hcl., Memph. Most of the authorities read Bydecdd. 
. Bn6(a0d, Bn{a6d, Berzeta, Belzatha, and Betzeta are also found. 
John v. 43. Recepistis, perf. for pres. (AauBavere). So a, b, Iren., 
Vigil., Ambr., Jer. 
Peg John vi. 39. Non perdam ex eo quicquam. Here ‘quicquam’ is an 
ae addition (=yndér), found in D, a, b, ff, Syr. Crt. 
. John vi. 51. Et panis quem ego dedero pro salute mundi, caro mea 
ae est. This almost exactly corresponds with the reading of x», 
‘* 6 dpros by éy® Swow imep Tis ToD Kéopou (whs, } capt pov éaTiv. 
‘ Similarly, but with inversion of the last two clauses (4 odp£ pov 
; éoriv. imép ris Tov Kéopov (wis), B,C, D and T, 33, Vulg., a, b, c, 
e, m, Syr. Crt., Theb., Aeth., Orig., Cypr. The received text is 
wat 5 dptos [82] by éy® Show, capt pou early iy éyh Show imip 
Ths Tov Kéapov (whs, after E, G, H, K, M, S, etc. 
Fs a John xii. 30. Venit (=#AGev for yéyover), with D (Tregelles), [also 
Cae a, b, 1, n(?), Vulg. (fuld.), Hil., Victorin. ; Rénsch]. 


The instances that have been here given are all, or 
. nearly all, false readings on the part of Tertullian. It is, 
of course, only as such that they are in point for the 
present enquiry. Some few of those mentioned have 
- been admitted into the text by certain modern editors. 
Thus, on Matt. v. 4, 5 Tertullian’s reading finds support 
in Westcott and Hort and M‘Clellan, against Tischendorf 
and Tregelles. [This instance perhaps should not be 
_ pressed. I.leave it standing, because it shows  in- 
teresting relations between Tertullian and the various 
forms of the Old Latin.] The passage omitted in John 
v. 3, 4. is argued for strenuously by Mr. M‘Clellan, with 
more hesitation by Dr. Scrivener, and in ‘Supernatural 
_ Religion’ (sixth edition), against Tregelles, Tischendorf, 

Milligan, Lightfoot, Westcott and Hort. In the same 
"ga Bethsaida is read i Lachmann (margin) and by 
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Westcott and Hort. In John vi. 51 the reading of Ter- 
tullian and the Sinaitic Codex is defended by Tischen- 
dorf; the approximate reading of B, C, D, &c. is admitted 


by Lachmann, Tregelles, Milligan, Westcott and Hort, — 


and the received text has an apologist in Mr. M‘Clellan 
(with Tholuck and Wordsworth). On these points then 
it should be borne in mind that Tertullian may present 
the true reading; on all the others he is pretty certainly 
wrong. 

Let us now proceed to analyse roughly these erroneous 


(in three cases doubtfully erroneous) readings. We shall - 
find’ that Tertullian— 
Agrees with Differs from 


x (Codex Sinaiticus) in Mark 
i, 24, John vi. 51. 


A (Codex Alexandrinus’) in 
Mark ix. 7, John v. 3, 4 

- B (Codex Vaticanus) in John 

v. 2, (vi. 51). 


C (Codex Ephraemi— some- 
what fragmentary) in John 
(vi. 51). 

D (Codex Bezae—in some 
places wanting) in Matt. vi. 
10, xi. 11, (xv. 26), John (vi. 
51), xii. 30. 


1 Matt. v. 28 is omitted as too ambiguous and confusing, though it is er 


x in Matt. iii. 18, v. 16, v. 48, 


vi. 10, xi. II, Xlil. 15, EW 


26, Mark ix. 7, John i. 13, _ 


V. 3, 4, V. 43, Vi. 39, Xil. 30: 


A in Mark i. 24, John i. 13, _ 


V. 43, Vi. 39, Xii. 30. 

B in Matt. iii. 8, v. 16, v. 48, vi. 
10, Xi 22, 
Mark i. 24, ix. 7, John i. 13, 


V. 3,4, V. 43, Vi. 39, Xi. 30. 


C in Matt. ili. 8, xi. 11, xiii. 
15, xv. 26, Mark i. 24, ix. 7, 


John i. 13, v. 3, 4, Vi 39. 
D in Matt. (iii. 8), v. 16, v. 48, 


xiii. 15, Mark i. 24, ix. 7, | 


xili. 15, xv. 26, — 


John i. 13, iii. 36, v. 4, v.43. 


especially important for the point in question as showing that Te iS 
himself had a variety of MSS. before him. € on 


2 St. Matthew’s Gospel i is wanting i in this MS. to xxv. 6; two leaves are a 
also lest, from John vi. 50 to viii. 52. 
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Agrees with. 
Greek FATuErs. 

Clement of Alexandria, in Matt. 
v. 16, v. 48. 

Origen, in Matt. (xv. 26), Mark 
i. 24, John i. 13 (Latin trans- 
lator), (vi. 51). 

Eusebius, in Matt. xv. 26, Mark 
i. 24, John i. 13 (partially). 


Latin FaTHErs. 
Irenaeus, in Mark i. 24, John 
i. 13 (ter), iii. 36, v. 43. 
Cyprian, in John iii. 36, (vi. 51). 
Augustine, in Matt. v. 16, vi. 
10. 
Ambrose, in Matt. v. 16, John 
Vv. 43. 
Hilary, in Matt. v. 16, (xv. 26), 
John xii. 30. | 
Others, in Matt. v. 16, v. 48, 
John i. 13, v. 43, xii. 30. 


VERSIONS. 

Old Latin— 

a (Codex Vercellensis), in Matt. 
(iii. 8), vi. 10, xiii, 15, (xv. 
26), John v. 3, 4, v. 43, (vi. 
51), xii. 30. 

b (Codex Veronensis), in Matt. 
v. 48, vi. 10, xiii, 15, (xv. 
36), Mark ix. 7, Johni. 13, 
iii. 36, V. 3, 45 V- 43, (vie 51), 
xii. 30. 

c (Codex Colbertinus), in Matt. 
v. 48, vi. 10, xiii. 15, (xv. 26), 
John v. 3, 4, (vi. 51). 


Z 


Differs from. 


Origen, in Matt. iii. 8, xv. 26. 


Irenaeus, in Matt. iii. 8. 


a, in Matt. v.16, v. 48, xi. 11, 
Mark i. 24, ix. 7, John i. 13, 
iii. 36. 


b, in Matt. iii. 8, v. 16, xi. 11, 
Mark i. 24. 


c, in Matt. iii. 8, v. 16, xi. 11, 
Mark i. 24, ix. 7, John i. 13, 
iii. 36, Vv. 43, Vi. 39, Xii. 30. 
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Agrees with. 


f (Codex Brixianus), in Matt. 
xiii. 15, Mark ix. 7. 


Other codices, in Matt. iii. 8, 
vi. 10, xiii. 5, (xv. 26), John 
ili, 36, V.°3, 4, Vi 30, (Vi 51), 
xii, 30. 


Vulgate, in Matt. xiii. 15, John 
Vins, 4s AVE BE). EX 36 
(fuld.). 


Syriac— 

Syr. Crt. (fragmentary), in 
Matt, 1. 38, v.48, ub 16, 
(xv. 26), John (i. 13, ? Crow- 
foot), vi. 39, (vi. 51). 

Syr. Pst., in Matt. iii. 8, v. 48, 
Mark ix. 7, John iii. 36, v. 
3, 4. 


Differs from. 

f, in Matt. iii. 8, v. 16, Vig 
vi. 10, xi. 10, xv. 26, Mark 
i. 24, John i. 13, iii. 36, v. 3, 
4; V. 43, Vi. 39, Vi. 51, Xil. 30. 

Other codices, in Matt. iii. 8, 
v. 16, v. 48, Vi, 10, isis 
Mark i. 24, ix. 7, John i. 53, 
ili. 36, V. 3,.4, V. 43, Wi aes 
Vic§1,) Xi. 30. 

Vulgate, in Matt. iii. 8, v. 16, 
v. 48, VL 10, Xl. 1%, EV. 20, 
Mark i. 24, ix. 7, John i. 13, 
ili. 36, Vi 43, Vi. 30s 


Syr. Crt., in Matt. v. 16, vi. 10, 
xi. 11, John (i. 13, ? Tre- 
gelles), iii. 36, v. 3, 4, V. 43- 


Syr. Pst., in Matt. vi. 10, Mark 
i. 24, John i. 13, (vi. 51), xii. 
30. 


[The evidence of this and the following versions is 
only given where it is either expressly stated or left 
to be clearly inferred by the editors. | | 


Egyptian— 
Thebaic, in John (vi. 51). 


Memphitic, in Mark i. 24, John 
iii. 36. 


Summing up the results 
something of this kind :— 


Thebaic, in Matt. iii. 8, v. 16, 
Mark ix. 7, John v. 3, 4. 
Memphitic, in Matt. iii, 8, v. 
16, (v. 48), Mark ix. 7, John 

V. 3, 4, Vi. 51. 


numerically they would be 


) 
7 
j 
a 
rs 
J 
» 
. 
: 
2 
; 
 - 
. 
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Unciat MSS. 


x A B c D 
Agreement: ..)7- 2 2 2 I 5 
Difference <...<. 13 fs 14 9 Io 
Greek FaTuHers. 
Clement 
of 

Alexandria. Origen. Eusebius. 

PIERTOD ic. ses I 4 3 

Differences .o45 Ge ° 2 fe) 


Latin Fatuers. 
Irenaeus. Cyprian. Augustine. Ambrose. Hilary. Others. 


Agreement 4 2 2 2 3 5 
Difference 1 ° os ° ° ) 
VERSIONS. 

Oxp Latin. VULGATE. 

a b c f rel. 

Agreement 8 11 6 2 9 4 
Difference 7 Pee Co ge O omeaee | 12 
S¥RIAc. Ecyprian, 

Crt: Pst. Theb. Memph. 
mgreement.... 7 5 I 2 
Difference .... 7 5 4 6 


Now the phenomena here, as on other occasions when 
we have had to touch upon text criticism, are not quite 
simple and straightforward. It must be remembered 
too that our observations extend only over a very 
narrow area. Within that area they are confined to 


the cases where Tertullian has gone wrong; whereas, 


in order to anything like a complete induction, all the 
cases of various reading ought to be considered. Some 


_ results, however, of a rough and approximate kind may 


be said to be reached; and I think that these will be 
22 
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perhaps best exhibited if; premising that they are thus 
rough and approximate, we throw them into the shape 


of a genealogical tree. 





Western. 





\ Alexandrine. 


\ 
The Sacred Autographs. 


In accordance with the sketch here given we may ; 
present the history of the text, up to the time when it 
reached Tertullian, thus.. First we have the sacred — 


! x 
a 


b ~~ ni it pietde i" ieee 
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autographs, which are copied for some time, we need 
not say immaculately, but without change on the points 
included in the above analysis. Gradually a few errors 
slip in, which are found especially in the Egyptian 
versions and in the works of some Alexandrine and 
Palestinian Fathers. But in time a wider breach is 
made. The process of corruption becomes more rapid. 
We reach at last that strange document which, through 
more or less remote descent, became the parent of the 
Curetonian Syriac on the one hand and of the Old Latin 
on the other. These two lines severally branch off. 
The Old Latin itself divides. One of its copies in 
particular (b) seems to represent a text that has a close 
affinity to that of Tertullian, and among the group of 
manuscripts to which it belongs is that which Tertullian 
himself most frequently and habitually used. 

Strictly speaking indeed there can be no true genea- 
logical tree. The course of descent is not clear and 
direct all the way. There is some confusion and some 
crossing and recrossing of the lines. Thus, for instance, 
there is the curious coincidence of Tertullian with s, a 
member of a group that had long seemed to be left 
behind, in John vi. 51. This however, as it is only on 
a point of order and that in a translation, may very 
possibly be accidental; I should incline to think that 
the reading of the Greek Codex from which Tertullian’s 
Latin was derived agreed rather with that of B, C, D, &c., 


-and these phenomena would increase the probability 
that these manuscripts and Tertullian had really pre- 


served the original text. If that were the case—and it 
is the conclusion arrived at by a decided majority of the 
best editors—there would then be no considerable dif- 
ficulty in regard to the relation between Tertullian and 
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the five great Uncials, for the reading of Mark ix. 7 
is of much less importance. Somewhat more difficult 
to adjust would be Tertullian’s relations to the different 
forms of the Old Latin and Curetonian Syriac. In one 
instance, Matt. xi. 11 (or Luke vii. 26), Tertullian seems 
to derive his text from the Dd branch rather than the 
b branch of the Old Latin. In another (Matt. iii. 8) he 
seems to overleap b and most copies of the Old Latin 
altogether and go to the Curetonian Syriac. How, too, 
did he come to have the paraphrastic reading of Matt. 
v. 16 which is found in no MSS. or versions but in 
Justin (approximately), Clement of Alexandria,and several 
Latin Fathers? The paraphrase might naturally enough 
occur to a single writer here or there, but the extent 
of the coincidence is remarkable. Perhaps we are to 
see here another sign of the study bestowed by the 
Fathers upon the writings of their predecessors leading 
to an unconscious or semi-conscious reproduction of 
their deviations. It is a noticeable fact that in regard 
to the order of the clauses in Matt. v. 4, 5, Tertullian 
has preserved what is probably the right reading along 
with b alone, the other copies of the Old Latin (all ex- 
cept the revised f) with the Curetonian Syriac having 
gone wrong. On the whole the complexities and cross 
relations are less, and the genealogical tree holds good 
to a greater extent, than we might have been prepared 
for. The hypothesis that Tertullian used a manuscript 
in the main resembling b of the Old Latin satisfies 
most elements of the problem. 

But the merest glance at these phenomena must be 


enough to show that the Tiibingen theory, or any theory _ 
which attributes a late origin to our Gospels, is out 


of the question. To bring the text into the state in 
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which it is found in the writings of Tertullian, a century 
is not at all too long a period to allow. In fact I doubt 
whether any subsequent century saw changes so great, 


though we should naturally suppose that corruption 


would proceed at an advancing rate for every fresh copy 
that was made. The phenomena that have to be ac- 
counted for are not, be it remembered, such as might 
be caused by the carelessness of a single scribe. They 
are spread over whole groups of MSS. together. We 
can trace the gradual accessions of corruption at each 
step as we advance in the history of the text. A certain 
false reading comes in at such a point and spreads over 
all the manuscripts that start from that ; another comes 
in at a further stage and vitiates succeeding copies 
there; until at last a process of correction and revision 
sets in; recourse is had to the best standard manu- 
scripts, and a purer text is recovered by comparison 
with these. It is precisely such a text that is presented 
by the Old Latin Codex f, which, we find accordingly, 
shows a maximum of difference from Tertullian. A 
still more systematic revision, though executed—if we 
are to judge from the instances brought to our notice— 
with somewhat more reserve, is seen in Jerome’s Vulgate. 

It seems unnecessary to dilate upon this point. I 
will only venture to repeat the statement which I made 
at starting ; that if the whole of the Christian literature 


_ forthe first three quarters of the second century could be 


blotted out, and Irenaeus and Tertullian alone remained, 
as well as the later manuscripts with which to compare 
them, there would still be ample proof that the latest 
of our Gospels cannot overstep the bounds of the first 
century. The abundant indications of internal evidence 
are thus confirmed, and the age and date of the Synoptic 
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Gospels, I think we may say, within approximate limits, 
established. 

But we must not forget that there isa double challenge 
to be met. The first part of it—that which relates to 
the evidence for the existence of the Gospels—has been 
answered. It remains to consider how far the external 
evidence for the Gospels goes to prove their authenticity. 
It may indeed well be asked how the external evidence 
can be expected to prove the authenticity of these 
records. It does so, toa considerable extent, indirectly 
by throwing them back into closer contact with the 
facts. It also tends to establish the authority in which 
they were held, certainly in the last quarter of the 
second century, and very probably before. By this 
time the Gospels were acknowledged to be all that 
is now understood by the word ‘canonical.’ They were 
placed upon the same footing as the Old Testament 
Scriptures. They were looked up to with the same 
reverence and regarded as possessing the same Divine 
inspiration. We may trace indeed some of the steps 
by which this position was attained. The yéypanra of 
the Epistle of Barnabas, the public reading of the Gospels 
in the churches mentioned by Justin, the 7d eipnuévoy 
of Tatian, the xvptaxal ypadai of Dionysius of Corinth, 
all prepare the way for the final culmination in the 
Muratorian Canon and Irenaeus. So complete had the 
process been that Irenaeus does not seem to know of 
a time when the authority of the Gospels had been less 
than it was to him. Yet the process had been, of 
course, gradual. The canonical Gospels had to compete 
with several others before they became canonical. They 
had to make good their own claims and to displace 
rival documents; and they succeeded. It is a striking 
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instance of the ‘survival of the fittest.’ That they were 
really the fittest is confirmed by nearly every fragment 
of the lost Gospels that remains, but it would be almost 
sufficiently proved by the very fact that they survived. 
In this indirect manner I think that the external 
evidence bears out the position assigned to the canonical 
Gospels. It has preserved to us the judgment of the 
men of that time, and there is a certain relative sense 
in which the maxim, ‘Securus judicat orbis terrarum,’ 
is true. The decisions of an age, especially decisions 
such as this where quite as much depended upon pious 
feeling as upon logical reasoning, are usually sounder 
than the arguments that are put forward to defend 
them. We should hardly endorse the arguments by 
which Irenaeus proves a priorz the necessity of a ‘four- 
fold Gospel,’ but there is real weight in the fact that 
four Gospels and no more were accepted by him and 
others likehim. It is difficult to read without impatience 
the rough words that are applied to the early Christian 
writers and to contrast the self-complacency in which 
our own superior knowledge is surveyed. If there is 
something in which they are behind us, there is much 
also in which we are behind them. Among the many 
things for which Mr. Arnold deserves our gratitude 
he deserves it not least for the way in which he has 
singled out two sentences, one from St. Augustine 
and the other from the Imitation, ‘Domine fecisti nos 


ad te et irrequietum est cor nostrum donec requiescat 


in te, and, ‘Esto humilis et pacificus et erit tecum 
Jesus.’ The men who could write thus are not to be 
despised. 

But beyond their more general testimony it is not 


clear what else the early Fathers could be expected 
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to do. They could not prove—at least their written 
remains that have come down to us could not prove— 
that the Gospels were really written by the authors 
traditionally assigned to them. When we say that 
the very names of the first two Evangelists are not 
mentioned before a date that may be from 120-166 
(or 155) A.D. and the third and fourth not before 
170-175 A.D., this alone is enough, without introducing 
other elements of doubt, to show that the evidence 
must needs be inconclusive. If the author of ‘Super- 
natural Religion’ undertook to show this, he undertook 
a superfluous task. So much at least, Mr. Arnold was 
right in saying, ‘might be stated in a sentence and 
proved in a page.’ There is a presumption in favour 
of the tradition, and perhaps, considering the relation 
of Irenaeus to Polycarp and of Polycarp to St. John, 
we may say, a fairly strong one; but we need now-a-days, 
to authenticate a document, closer evidence than this. 
The cases are not quite parallel, and the difference 
between them is decidedly in favour of Irenaeus, but if 
Clement of Alexandria could speak of an Epistle written 
about 125 A.D. as the work of the apostolic Barnabas 
the companion of St. Paul1, we must not lay too much 
stress upon the direct testimony of Irenaeus when he 
attributes the fourth Gospel to the Apostle St. John. 
These are points fora different set of arguments to 
determine. The Gospel itself affords sufficient indications 
as to the position of its author. For the conclusion that 
he was a Palestinian Jew, who had lived in Palestine before 
the destruction of Jerusalem, familiar with the hopes and 
expectations of his people, and himself mixed up with 
the events which he describes, there is evidence of such 


1 Strom. ii. 20. 
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volume and variety as seems exceedingly difficult to 
resist. As I have gone into this subject at length clse- 
where’, and as, so far as I can see, no new element has 
been introduced into the question by ‘Supernatural 
Religion, I shall not break the unity of the present work 
by considering the objections brought in detail. I am 
very ready to recognise the ability with which many of 
these are stated, but it is the ability of the advocate 
rather than of the impartial critic. There is a constant 
tendency to draw conclusions much in excess of the 
premisses. An observation, true in itself with a certain 
qualification and restriction, is made in an unqualified 
form, and the truth that it contains is exaggerated. 
Above all, wherever there is a margin of ignorance, 
wherever a statement of the Evangelist is not capable of 
direct and exact verification, the doubt is invariably 
given against him and he is brought in guilty either of 
ignorance or deception. I have no hesitation in saying 
that if the principles of criticism applied to the fourth 
Gospel—not only by the author of ‘Supernatural 
Religion,’ but by some other writers of repute, such as 
Dr. Scholten—were applied to ordinary history or 
to the affairs of every-day life, much that is known 
actually to have happened could be shown on a priori 
grounds to be impossible. It is time that the ex- 
treme negative school should justify more completely 





1 In a volume entitled The Authorship and Historical Character of the 
Fourth Gospel, Macmillan, 1872. I may say with reference to this book— 


a ‘firstling’ of theological study—that I am inclined now to think that I 


exaggerated somewhat the importance of minute details as an evidence of 


_ the work of an eye-witness. The whole of the arguments, however, sum- 


marised on pp. 287-293 seem to me to be still perfectly valid and sound, 
and the greater part of them—notably that which relates to the Messianic 
expectations—is quite untouched by ‘ Supernatural Religion.’ 
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their canons of criticism. As it is, the laxity of these 
repels many a thoughtful mind quite as firmly convinced 
as they can be of the necessity of free enquiry and 
quite as anxious to reconcile the different sides of know- 
ledge. The question is not one merely of freedom or 
tradition, but of reason and logic; and until there is 
more agreement as to what is reasonable and what the 
laws of logic demand, the arguments are apt to run in 
parallel lines that never meet?. 

But, it is said, ‘Miracles require exceptional evidence.’ 
True: exceptional evidence they both require and possess; 
but that evidence is not external. Incomparably the 
strongest attestation to the Gospel narratives is that 
which they bear to themselves. Miracles have excep- 
tional evidence because the non-miraculous portions of 
the narrative with which they are bound up are excep- 
tional. These carry their truth stamped upon their face, 
and that truth is reflected back upon the miracles. It is 
on the internal investigation of the Gospels that the real 
issue lies. And this is one main reason why the belief 
of mankind so little depends upon formal apologetics. 
We can all feel the self-evidential force of the Gospel 
story; but who shall present it adequately in words? 
We are reminded of the fate of him who thought the ark 
of God was falling and put out his hand to steady it— 
and, for his profanity, died. It can hardly be said that 
good intentions would be a sufficient justification, because 
that a man should think himself fit for the task would 
be in itself almost a sufficient sign that he was mistaken. 





1 It is instructive to compare the canons elaborately drawn up by Mr. 
M‘Clellan (N. T. i. 375-389) with those tacitly assumed in ‘ Supernatural’ 
Religion.’ The inference in the one case seems to be ‘ possible, therefore 
true,’ in the other, ‘not probable, or not confirmed, therefore false.’ 
Surely neither of these tallies with experience. 
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It is not indeed quite incredible that the qualifications 
should one day be found. We seem almost to sce that, 
with a slight alteration of circumstances, a little different 
training in early life, such an one has almost been among 
us. There are passages that make us think that the 
author of ‘Parochial and Plain Sermons’ might have 
touched even the Gospels with cogency that yet was not 
profane. But the combination of qualities required is 
such as would hardly be found for centuries together. 
The most fine and sensitive tact of piety would be 
essential. With it must go absolute sincerity and single- 
ness of purpose. Any dash of mere conventionalism 
or self-seeking would spoil the whole. There must be 
that clear illuminated insight that is only given to those 
who are ina more than ordinary sense ‘pure in heart.’ 
And on the other hand, along with these unique spiritual 
qualities must go a sound and exact scientific training, 
a just perception of logical force and method, and a wide 
range of knowledge. One of the great dangers and 
drawbacks to the exercise of the critical faculty is that 
it tends to destroy the spiritual intuition. And just in 
like manner the too great reliance upon this intuition 
benumbs and impoverishes the critical faculty. Yet, in 
a mind that should present at all adequately the internal 
evidence of the Gospels, both should co-exist in equal 
balance and proportion. We cannot say that there will 
never be such a mind, but the asceticism of a life would 
be a necessary discipline for it to go through, and that 
such a life as the world has seldom seen. 

In the meantime the private Christian may well be 
content with what he has. ‘If any man will do His will, 


he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God.’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 
CONCLUSION. 


AND now that we have come to the end of the purely 
critical portion of this enquiry, I may perhaps be allowed 
to say a few words on its general tendency and bearing. 
As critics we have only the critical question to deal with. 
Certain evidence is presented to us which it is our duty 
to weigh and test by reference to logical and critical 
laws. It must stand or fall on its own merits, and any 
considerations brought in from without will be irrelevant | 
to the question at issue. But after this is done we may- 
fairly look round and consider how our conclusion affects 
other conclusions and in what direction it is leading us. 
If we look at ‘ Supernatural Religion’ in this way we shall 
see that its tendency is distinctly marked. Its attack 
will fall chiefly upon the middle party in opinion. And 
it will play into the hands of the two extreme parties on 
either side. There can be little doubt that indirectly it 
will help.the movement that is carrying so many into 
Ultramontanism, and directly it is of course intended to’ 
win converts to what may perhaps be called compre- 
hensively Secularism. 

Now it is certainly true that the argument from 
consequences is one that ought to be applied with great 
caution. Yet I am not at all sure that it has not a 
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real basis in philosophy as well as in nature. The very 
existence of these two great parties, the Ultramontane 
and the Secularist, over against each other, seems to 
be a kind of standing protest against either of them. 
If Ultramontanism is true, how is it that so many wise 
and good men openly avow Secularism? If Secularism 
is true, how is it that so many of the finest and highest 
minds take refuge from it—a treacherous refuge, I allow— 
in Ultramontanism? There is something in this more 
than a mere defective syllogism—more than an insuf- 
ficient presentation of the evidence. Truth, in the widest 
sense, is that which is in accordance with the laws and 
conditions of human nature. But where beliefs are so 
directly antithetical as they are here, the repugnance 
and resistance which each is found to cause in so large 
a number of minds is in itself a proof that those laws 
and conditions are insufficiently complied with. To the 
spectator, standing outside of both, this will seem to be 
easily explained: the one sacrifices reason to faith; the 
other sacrifices faith to reason. But there is abundant 
evidence to show that both faith (meaning thereby the 
religious emotions) and reason are ineradicable elements 
in the human mind. That which seriously and per- 
manently offends against either cannot be true. For 
creatures differently constituted from man—either all 
reason or all pure disembodied emotion—it might be 
otherwise; but, for man, as he is, the epithet ‘true’ 
seems to be excluded from any set of propositions that 
has such results. 

Even in the more limited sense, and confining the 
term to propositions purely intellectual, there is, I 
think we must say, a presumption against the truth of 
that which involves so deep and wide a chasm in human 
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nature. Without importing teleology, we should naturally 
expect that the intellect and the emotions should be 
capable of working harmoniously together. They do 
so in most things: why should they not in the highest 
matters of all? If the one set of opinions is anti-rational 
and the other anti-emotional, as we see practically that 
they are, is not this in itself an antecedent presumption 
against either of them? It may not be enough to prove 
at once that the syllogism is defective: still less is it 
a sufficient warrant for establishing an opposite syllogism. 
But it does seem to be enough to give the scientific 
reasoner pause, and to make him go over the line of 
his argument again and again and yet again, with the 
suspicion that there is (as how well there may be!) 
a flaw somewhere. 

It would not, I think, be difficult to point out such 
flaws '—some of them, as it appears, of considerable 


1 This, perhaps, is one that is apt to be overlooked. In order to be quite 
sure that the process of analysis is complete it must be supplemented and 
verified by the reversed process of synthesis. If a compound has been resolved 
into its elements, we cannot be sure that it has been resolved into all its 
elements until the original compound has been produced by their recombi- 
nation. Where this second reverse process fails, the inference is that some 
unknown element which was originally present has escaped in the analysis. 
The analysis may be true as far as it goes, but it is incomplete. The causes | 
are ‘ verae causae,’ but they are not all the causes in operation. So it seems 
to be with the analysis of the vital organism. We may be said to know 
entirely what air and water are becaus the chemist can produce them, but 
we only know very imperfectly the nature of life and will and conscience, — 
because when the physiological analysis has been carried as far as it will 
go there still remains a large unknown element. Within this element may 
very well reside those distinctive properties which make man (as the 
moralist is obliged to assume that he is) a responsible and religious being. 
The hypotheses which lie at the root of morals and religion are derived 
from another source than physiology, but physiology does not exclude 
them, and will not do so until it gives a far more verifiably complete 
account of human nature than it does at present. 
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magnitude. But the subject is one that would take 
_us far away out of our present course, and for its 
proper development would require a technical know- 
ledge of the processes of physical science which I do 

not possess. Leaving this on one side, and regarding 
them only in the abstract, the considerations stated 
above seem to point to the necessity of something 

: of the nature of a compromise. And yet there is, 
strictly speaking, no such thing as compromise in 
'- opinions. Compromise belongs to the world of prac- 
_ . tice; it is only admitted by an illicit process into the 
4 % world of thought. The author of ‘Supernatural Reli- 
_~ gion’ is doubtless right in deprecating that ‘illogical 
s zeal which flings to the pursuing wolves of doubt 
3 and unbelief, scrap by scrap,’ all the distinctive doc- 
a trines of Christianity. Belief, it is true, must be 
_ ultimately logical to stand. It must have an inner 
_. cohesion and inter-dependence. It must start from 
a fixed principle. This has been, and still is, the 
_ besetting weakness of the theology of mediation. It 
is apt to form itself merely by stripping off what 
_ seem to be excrescences from the outside, and not by 
4 radically reconstructing itself, on a firmly established 
basis, from within. The difficulty in such a process is 
to draw the line. There is a delusive appearance of 
_ roundness and completeness in the creeds of those who 
either accept everything or deny everything: though, 
-even here, there is, I think we may say, always, some 
little loophole left of belief or of denial, which will 
evitably expand until it splits and destroys the 
hole. structure. But the moment we begin to meet 
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more? Why do you deny just so much and no 
more’? 

It must, in candour, be confessed that the synthetic 
formula for the middle party in opinion has not yet 
been found. Other parties have their formulae, but 
none that will really bear examination. Quod semper, 


guod ubique, quod ab omnibus, would do excellently if | 
there was any belief that had been held ‘always, every- 


where, and by all,’ if no discoveries had been made as 
to the facts, and if there had been no advance in the 
methods of knowledge. The ultimate universality and 
the absolute uniformity of physical antecedents has a 
plausible appearance until it is seen that logically carried 


out it reduces men to machines, annihilates responsibility, ~ 


1 Mr. Browning has expressed this with his usual incisiveness and pene- 


tration :— 
‘I hear you recommend, I might at least 


Eliminate, decrassify my faith.... 
Still, when you bid me purify the same, 
To such a process I discern no end, 
Clearing off one excrescence to see two; 
There’s ever a next in size, now grown as big, 
That meets the knife: I cut and cut again! 
First cut the liquefaction, what comes last 
But Fichte’s clever cut at God himself?’ 
But also, on the other hand :— 

‘ Where’s - 
The gain? how can we guard our unbelief? 
Just when we ate safest, there’s a sunset-touch, 
A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s death, 
A chorus ending from Euripides, — 
And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears, 
As old and new at once as Nature’s self, 
To rap and knock and enter in our soul.... 
All we have gained then by our unbelief 
Is a life of doubt diversified by faith, 
For one of faith diversified by doubt: 
We called the chess-board white,—we call it black.” _ 

Bishop Blongram’s Apology. 
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, and involves conclusions on the assumption of the truth 
7 of which society could not hold together for a single 
day. If we abandon these Macedonian methods for 
unloosing the Gordian knot of things and keep to the 
slow and laborious way of gradual induction, then I 
: think it will be clear that all opinions must be held on 
- the most provisional tenure. A vast number of problems 
will need to be worked out before any can be said to 
be established with a pretence to finality. And the 
q course which the inductive process is taking supplies 
>. one of the chief ‘grounds of hope’ to those who wish 
to hold that middle position of which I have been 
speaking. The extreme theories which from time to 
time have been advanced have not been able to hold 
their ground. No doubt they may have done the good 
that extreme theories usually do, in bringing out either 
positively or negatively one side or another of the truth ; 
but in themselves they have been rejected as at once 
inadequate and unreal solutions of the facts. First we 
had the Rationalism (properly so called) of Paulus, then 
_ the Mythical hypothesis of Strauss, and after that the 
/ ‘Tendenz-kritik’ of Baur. But what candid person 
does not feel that each and all of these contained ex- 
aggerations more incredible than the difficulties which 
they sought to remove? There has been on each of the 
points raised a more or less definite ebb in the tide. 
The moderate conclusion is seen to be also the reason- 
able conclusion. And not least is this the case with 
the enquiry on which we have been just engaged. The 
author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ has overshot the mark 
very much indeed. There is, as we have seen, a certain 
truth in some things that he has said, but the whole sum 
of truth is very far from bearing out his conclusions. 
Aa2 
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When we look up from these detailed enquiries and 
lift up our eyes to a wider horizon we shall be able to 
relegate them to their true place. The really imposing 


witness to the truth of Christianity is that which is. 


supplied by history on the one hand, and its own 


internal attractiveness and conformity to human nature | 


on the other. Strictly speaking, perhaps, these are but 
two sides of the same thing. It is in history that the 
laws of human nature assume a concrete shape and 
expression. The fact that Christianity has held its 
ground in the face of such long-continued and hostile 
criticism is a proof that it must have some deeply-seated 
fitness and appropriateness for man. And this goes a 
long way towards saying that it is true. It is a theory 
of things that is being constantly tested by experience. 
But the results of experience are often expressed uncon- 


sciously. They include many a subtle indication that — 
the mind has followed but cannot reproduce to itself — 


in set terms. All the reasons that go to form a judge's 
decision do not appear in his charge. Yet there we 
have a select and highly-trained mind working upon 
matter that presents no very great degree of com- 
plexity. When we come to a question so wide, so 


subtle and complex as Christianity, the individual mind __ 
ceases to be competent to sit in judgment upon it. It 
becomes necessary to appeal to a much more extended ~ i 
tribunal, and the verdict of that tribunal will be given 
rather by acts than in words. Thus there seems to have 
always been a sort of half-conscious feeling in men’s’ 


minds that there was more in Christianity than the argu- 


ments for it were able to bring out. In looking back 
over the course that apologetics have taken, we cannot 
help being struck by a disproportion between the contro- 
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‘ versial aspect and the practical. It will probably on 
_. the whole be admitted that the balance of argument 
-. has in the past been usually somewhat on the side 
_- of the apologists; but the argumentative victory has 
:: seldom if ever been so decisive as quite to account for 


the comparatively undisturbed continuity of the reli- 
_. gious life. It was in the height of the Deist contro- 
_ versy that Wesley and Whitfield began to preach, 
oe: ‘and they made more converts by appealing to the 
_ emotions than probably Butler did by appealing to the 
o ‘reason. 
A true philosophy must take account of these pheno- 
mena. Beliefs which issue in that peculiarly fine and 
chastened and tender spirit which is the proper note of 
Christianity, cannot, under any circumstances, be dis- 
missed as ‘delusion. Surely if any product of hu- 
__manity is true and genuine, it is to be found here. There 
_ are indeed truths which find a response in our hearts 
without apparently going through any logical process, 
_ not because they are illogical, but because the scales 
of logic are not delicate and sensitive enough to weigh 
_ ‘Except ye be converted and become as little children, 
ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ ‘I will 
arise and go to my father, and will say unto him: Father, 
I have sinned against heaven and before thee, and am no 
_ more worthy to be called thy son.’ ‘Come unto me all 
“§ ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.’ The plummet of science—physical or metaphy- 
p sical, moral or critical—has never sounded so deep as 
sayings such as these. We may pass them over un- 
ced in our Bibles, or let them slip glibly and 
htlessly from the tongue; but when they once 
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really come home, there is nothing to do but to bow the 
head and cover the face and exclaim with the Apostle, 
‘Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord.’ 

And yet there is that other side of the question which 
is represented in ‘ Supernatural Religion, and this too 
must have justice done to it. There is an intellectual, 
as well as a moral and spiritual, synthesis of things. 
Only it should be remembered that this synthesis has to 
cover an immense number of facts of the most varied 
and intricate kind, and that at present the nature of the 
facts themselves is in many cases very far from being 
accurately ascertained. We are constantly reminded 
in reading ‘Supernatural Religion, able and vigorous 
as it is, how much of its force depends rather upon our 
ignorance than our knowledge. It supplies us with 
many opportunities of seeing how easily the whole 
course and tenour of an argument may be changed ~ 
by the introduction of a new element. For instance, 
I imagine that if the author had given a little deeper 
study to the seemingly minute and secondary subject 
of text-criticism, it would have aroused in him very 
considerable misgivings as to the results at which 
he seemed to have arrived. There is a solidarity in all 


the different departments of human knowledge and . 


research, especially among those that are allied in sub-_ 
ject. These are continually sending out offshoots and — 


projections into the neighbouring regions, and the con- _ = 


clusions of one science very often have to depend upon 


those of another. The course of enquiry that has been a 
taken in ‘Supernatural Religion’ is peculiarly unfor-— Cag 
tunate. It starts from the wrong end. It begins with — a7 
propositions into which @ prior? considerations largely - ae 
enter, and, from the standpoint given by these, it precede ies ; 
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to dictate terms in a field that can only be trodden by 
patient and unprejudiced study. A far more hopeful 
- and scientific process would have been to begin upon 
ground where dogmatic questions do not enter, or enter 
only in a remote degree, and where there is a sufficient 
_ number of solid ascertainable facts to go upon, and then 
E to work the way steadily and cautiously upwards to 
higher generalisations. 
Pe It will have been seen in the course of the present 
'. enquiry how many side questions need to be determined. 
It would be well if monographs were written upon all 
| the quotations from the Old Testament in the Christian 
literature of the first two centuries, modelled upon 
- Credner’s investigations into the quotations in Justin. 
Before this is done there should be a new and revised 
edition of Holmes’ and Parsons’ Septuagint’. Every- 
thing short of this would be inadequate, because we need 
_ to know not only the best text, but every text that has 
_* definite historical attestation. In this way it would be 
possible to arrive at a tolerably exact, instead of a merely 
approximate, deduction as to the habit of quotation 
E: generally, which would supply a firmer basis for inference 





















1 As to the defects of the present edition, see Tischendorf, Prolegomena to 
Vetus Testamentum Graece juxta LXX Interpretes, p.liii: ‘Eae vero (collationes) 
quemadmodum in editis habentur non modo universae graviter differunt 
inter se fide atque accuratione, sed ad ipsos principales testes tam negligenter 
tamque male factae sunt ut etiam atque etiam dolendum sit tantos numos 
rara liberalitate per Angliam suppeditatos criticae sacrae parum profuisse.’ 
‘Similarly Credner, in regard to the use of the Codex Alexandrinus, Beitrage, 
ii. 16: ‘ Wahrhaft unbegreiflich und unverzeihlich ist es, dass die Heraus- 
_ geber der kostbaren Kritischen Ausgabe der LXX, welcher zu Oxford vor 
Te ana Jahren vollendet und yon Holmes und Parsons besorgt worden ist, 


I one vielfach nicht einmal verstanden worden ist.’ 


. 
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in regard to the ee Meant than that which has 
been assumed here. At the same time monographs 
should be written in English, besides those already 
existing in German, upon the date or position of the 
writers whose works come under review. Without any 
attempt to prove a particular thesis, the reader should be 
allowed to see precisely what the evidence is and how 
far it goes. Then if he could not arrive at a positive 
conclusion, he could at least attain to the most probable. 


And, lastly, it is highly important that the whole ques- | 


tion of the composition and structure of the Synoptic 
Gospels should be investigated to the very bottom. 
Much valuable labour has already been expended upon 
this subject, but the result, though progress has been 
made, is rather to show its extreme complexity and 
difficulty than to produce any final settlement. Yet, as 
the author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ has rather dimly 
and inadequately seen, we are constantly thrown back 
upon assumptions borrowed from this quarter. . 

Pending such more mature and thorough enquiries, 
I quite feel that my own present contribution belongs 
to a transition stage, and cannot profess to be more than 
provisional. But it will have served its purpose suf- 
ficiently if it has helped to mark out more distinctly 


certain lines of the enquiry and to carry the investigation 


along these a little way; suggesting at the same time— 


what the facts themselves really suggest—counsels. of “ 


sobriety and moderation. 


What the end will be, it would be presumptuous to 
attempt to foretell. It will probably be a long time — 


before even these minor questions—much more the 
major questions into which they run up—will be solved. 


Whether they will ever be solved—all of them at ios 
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; - in such a way as to compel entire assent is very doubt- 
ful. Error and imperfection seem to be permanently, 
if we may hope diminishingly, a condition of human 
" thought and action. It does not appear to be the will 
__ of God that Truth should ever be so presented as to 
_ crush out all variety of opinion. The conflict of opinions 
' is like that of Hercules with the Hydra. As fast as 
one is cut down another arises in its place; and there 
_ is no searing-iron to scorch and cicatrize the wound. 
However much we may labour, we can only arrive at 
an inner conviction, not at objective certainty. All the 
__ glosses and asseverations in the world cannot carry us 
_. an inch beyond the due weight of the evidence vouch- 
_ _ safed to us. An honest and brave mind will accept 
- manfully this condition of things, and not seek for 
_infallibility where it can find none. It will adopt as 
its motto that noble saying of Bishop Butler—noble, 
_ because so unflinchingly true, though opposed to a sen- 
_ timental optimism—‘ Probability is the very guide of 
palite? 

_ With probabilities we have to deal, in the intellectual 
_ spher . But, when once this is thoroughly and honestly 
- recognised, even a comparatively small balance of pro- 
_ bability comes to have as much moral weight as the 
most loudly vaunted certainty. And meantime, apart 
Se from and beneath the strife of tongues, there is the 
" «still small voice which whispers to a man and bids 
him, in no superstitious sense but with the gravity and 
humility which befits a Christian, to ‘work out his own 
_ salvation with fear and trembling.’ 























APPENDIX, 


SUPPLEMENTAL NOTE ON THE RECONSTRUCTION 
' OF MARCION’S GOSPEL. 


IF the reader should happen to possess the work of ~ 
Ronsch, Das Neue Testament Tertullian’s, to which 
allusion has frequently been made above, and will 
simply glance over the pages, noting the references, — 
from Luke iv. 16 to the end of the Gospel, I do not 
think he will need any other proof of the sufficiency 
of the grounds for the reconstruction of Marcion’s Gospel, 
so as at least to admit of a decision as to whether it 
was our present St. Luke or not. ae 

Failing this, it may be well to give a brief example if 
of the kind of data available, going back straight to the — * 
original authorities themselves. eae 

For this purpose we will take the first chapter that es 
Marcion preserved entire, Luke v, and set forth in full — Ee. 
such fragments of it as have come down to us. ae 

We take up the argument of Tertullian at the pou ae 
where he begins to treat of this chapter. es 

In the fourth book of the treatise against Marcion 
Tertullian begins by dealing with the Antitheses (a sont Br 
of criticism by Marcion on what he regarded as the es 
Judaising portions of the Canonical Gospel), and then, es 
in general terms, with the actual Gospel which Marcion — 
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used. From the general he descends to the particular, 
and in c. 6 Tertullian pledges himself to show in detail, 
that even in those parts of the Gospel which Marcion 
retained there was enough to refute his own system. 
Marcion’s Gospel began with the descent of Jesus 
upon Capernaum in the fifteenth year of Tiberias. Ter- 
‘tullian makes points out of this, also from the account 
of His preaching in the synagogue and of the expulsion 
_ of the devil. After this incident Marcion’s Gospel 
represented our Lord as retiring into solitude. It did 
x this as it would appear in words very similar to those 
_ of the Canonical Gospel. I place side by side the 
~ language of Tertullian with that of the Vulgate (Codex 
__ Fuldensis, as given by Tregelles). I have also compared 
the translation in the two codd., Vercellensis and Vero- 
 nensis, of the Old Latin in Bianchini’s edition. It will 
be remembered however that Tertullian is admitted to 
_ have Marcion’s (and ot the Canonical) Gospel before 
him, and he probably translates directly from that. 


Pe ee RE ee a 
‘ 

























4 7a In solitudinem procedit... . Luke v. 42, 43: Ibat in de- 
_ Detentus a turbis: Ofortet me, sertum locum... et detinebant 
_ inquit, e/ alts civitatibus annun- illum ne discederet ab eis. 
_ hare regnum det. ; Quibus ille ait quia, Et aliis 
a. civitatibus oportet me evange- 
lizare regnum dei, 


His discussion of the fifth chapter Tertullian begins 
by asking why, out of all possible occupations, Christ 
should have fixed upon that of fishing, to take from 
_ thence His apostles, Simon andthesonsof Zebedee. There 
_ Wasa meaning in the act which appears in the reply to 

_ Peter, ‘Thou shalt catch men, where there is a reference 
prophecy of Jeremiah (ch. xvi. 16). By this allusion 
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Jesus sanctioned those very prophecies which Marcion 


rejected. 
followed Him. 


De tot generibus operum 
quid utique ad piscaturam re- 
spexit ut ab illa in apostolos 
sumeret Szmonem et filios Zebe- 
daet .. 
de coptosa indagine pisctum: 
ne time abhinc enim homines 
erts captens. . .. Denique relictts 
navicults secult sunt ipsum. . 


In passing to the incident of the leper, Tertull 
argues that the prohibition of contact with a leper W 
figurative, applying really to the contact with sin. But 


. dicens Petro ¢repidanti 


In the end the fishermen left their boats and 


Luke v. 1-11: !Factum est 
autem cum turbae irruerent in 
eum...et ipse stabat secus 
stagnum Gennesareth: * et 
vidit duas naves. . . . *Ascend- . 
ens in unam navem quae erat 
Simonis...*dixitadSimonem, —__ 
Duc in altum, et laxate retia 
vestra in capturam.... ° Et 
cum hoc fecissent conclu i 
runt piscium multitudinem co- 
piosam.... ’ Et impleverunt - 
ambas naviedhen ita ut merge- ES 





















rentur. *Quod cum videret 
Simon Petrus, procidit ad 
genua Jesu... .°Stupor enim 


circumdederat eum . . . "° simi- 
liter autem Jacobum et Johan- — 
nem filios Zebedaei. . . . Et ait 
ad Simonem Jesus, Nolitimere, — 
ex hoc jam homines eris 
capiens. “Et subductis 
terram navibus relictis omnibt 
secuti sunt illum. 
For Noli timere &c., cod. a 
has, Noli timere, jam am 
eris vivificans homines; cod.| 
Nol. tim., ex hoe jam 
homines vivificans. 


t 
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the Godhead is incapable of pollution, and therefore 
Jesus touched the leper. It would be in vain for Mar- 
cion to suggest that this was done in contempt of the 
law. For, upon his own (Docetic) theory, the body of 
Jesus was phantasmal, and therefore could not receive 
pollution: so that there would be no real contact or 
contempt of the law. Neither, as Marcion maintained, 
did a comparison with the miracle of Elisha tend to the 
disparagement of that prophet. True, Christ healed 
with a word. So also with a word had the Creator 


‘made the world. And, after all, the word of Christ 
produced no greater result than a river which came from 
_ ‘the Creator’s hands. 
‘the leper when healed, showed His desire that the law 


Further, the command of Jesus to 


should be fulfilled. Nay, He added an explanation 
which conveyed that He was not come to destroy the 


law, but Himself to fulfil it. This He did deliberately, 
2 2 and not from mere indulgence to the man, who, He 











_ Argumentatur... 2 lepros? 
_purgationem .... Tetigit leprosum 
... Et hoc opponit Marcion 
.. Christum ... verbo solo, 
et hoc semel functo, curationem 
statim repraesentasse. Quan- 
tam ad gloriae humanae aver- 
-sionem pertinebat, vetuc/ eum 
-divulgare. Quantum autem ad 

tutelam legis jussit ordinem 
impleri. Vade, ostende te sacer- 
it, et offer munus quod prae- 


Bs knew, would wish to do as the law required. 


Luke v. 12-14: ™ Ecce vir 
plenus lepra: et videns Jesum 
. . rogavit eum dicens, Domine, 
si vis, potes me mundare. “Et 
extendens manum tetigit illum 
dicens, Volo, mundare. Et 
confestim lepra discessit ab 
illo. ‘Et ipse praecepit illi ut 
nemini diceret, sed Vade os- 
tende te sacerdoti, et offer pro 
emundatione tua sicut praecepit 
Moses, in testimonium illis. 

For emundatione in ver. 
14, a has purgatione; b as 
Vulg. Both a and b have 
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the form offers (see Rénsch, 
It. u. Vulg. p. 294), Doane 
plural sacerdotibus. Both 
codd. have a variation similar 
to that of Marcion, ut sit ete. ; 
a inserts hoc. 


Next follows the healing of the paralytic, which was 
done in fulfilment of Is. xxxv. 2. The miracle also 
itself in its details was a special and exact fulfilment of 
the prophecy contained in the next verse, Is, xxxv. 3. 
That the Messiah should forgive sins had been repeatedly — 
prophesied, e.g. in Is. liii. 12, 1. 18, Micah vii. 18. Not 
only were these prophecies thus actually sanctioned by 
Christ, but, in forgiving the sins of the paralytic, He was — 
only doing what the Creator or Demiurge had done ~ 
before Him. In proof of this Tertullian appeals to the — 
examples of the Ninevites, of David and Nathan, of — 
Ahab, of Jonathan the son of Saul, and of the chosen i 
people themselves. Thus Marcion was doubly refuted, 
because the prerogative of forgiveness was asserted of 
the Messiah in the prophecies which he rejected and x 
attributed to the Creator whom he denied. In like 


manner, when Jesus called Himself the ‘Son of Man, He : 
did so ina real sense, signifying that He was really born . 
of a virgin. This appellation too had been applied to a 
Him by the prophet Daniel (Dan. vii. 13, iii. 25). But : 
if Jesus claimed to ‘be the Son of Man, if, standing © 


before the Jews as a man, He claimed as man the aot 







Marcion spoke. a a 


Curatur et paralyticus, et Luke v. 17-26: “Et factual “a 
quidem in coetu, spectante est in una dierum et ipse sede- a 
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a Wor redintegratione 
membrorum virium quoque re- 
praesentationem pollicebatur : 
LE'xsurge et tolle grabatum tuum; 
—simul et animi vigorem ad 


‘non timendos qui dicturi erant : 


Quis dimittet peccata nist’ solus 
deus ?,.. Cum Judaei merito 
retractarent non posse homi- 
nem delicta dimiitere sed deum 
solum, cur... respondit, habere 
eum potestatem dimitiend? delicta, 


_ quando et fiiium hominis nomi- 
~- nans hominem nominaret? 


bat*docens. <..77 Er -ecce, vin 
portantes in lecto hominem 
qui erat paralyticus, et quaere- 


bant eum inferre... ‘et non 
invenientes qua parte illum 
inferrent prae turba, ... per 


tegulas . . . summiserunt illum 
cum lecto in medium ante 
Jesum. ” Quorum fidem ut 


vidit, dixit, Homo, remittuntur 
tibi peccata tua. * Et coepe- 
runt cogitare Scribae et Phari- 
saei, dicentes, Quis est hic 
qui loquitur blasphemias? quis 
potest dimittere peccata nisi 
solus deus? *™Ut cognovit 
autem Jesus cogitationes eo- 
rum, respondens dixit ad illos. 
...% Quid est facilius dicere, 
Dimittuntur tibi peccata, an 
dicere, Surge et ambula? ** Ut 
autem sciatis quia filius hominis 
potestatem habet in terra dimit- 
tere peccata, ait paralytico, 
Tibi dico, surge, tolle lectum 
tuum et vade in domum tuam. 
* Et confestim surgens . . abiit 
in domum suam. 

Grabatum is the reading of 
a in ver. 25. 


Marcion drew an Recent from the calling of the 
yublican (Levi)—one under ban of the law—as if it were 
ne in disparagement of the law. 


Tertullian reminds 
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that ‘the whole need not a physician’ Jesus declared 
that the Jews were whole, the publicans sick. 


Publicanum adlectum a do- 
mino ... dicendo, medicum 
sanis non esse necessartum sed 
male habenttbus . 


Luke v. 27-32: 7" Et post 


hoc exiit et vidit publicanum 


. et ait illi, Sequere me... 


°0Et murmurabant Pharisaei 
et Scribae eorum...*™et re- 
spondens Jesus dixit ad illos, — 


Non egent qui sani sunt medico 
sed qui male habent. 


The question respecting the disciples of John is 
turned against Marcion, as a recognition of the Bap- ~ 
tist’s mission. If John had not prepared the way for 
Christ, if he had not actually baptized Him, if, in fact, 
there was that diversity between the two which Marcion ~ 
assumed, no one would ever have thought of instituting 
a comparison between them or the conduct of their dis- 


ciples. In His reply, ‘that the children of the bridegroom 


could not fast,’ Jesus virtually allowed the practice of 
the disciples of John, and excused, as only for a time, ; . 
that of His own disciples. The very name, ‘bridegroom, 
was taken from the Old Testament (Ps. xix. 6 sq., Is. Ixi. a 


10, xlix. 18, Cant. iv. 8); and its assumption by Christ | fh 
was a sanction of marriage, and showed that Marcion — 
did wrong to condemn the married state. on 


Unde autem et Joannes 
venit in medium? ... Si nihil 
omnino administrasset Joannes 


- nemo dscipulos Christi 


manducantes et bibentes ad 
formam discipulorum Joannis 
assidue jejunantium et orantium 


“ 


m 
= 


we 
Luke v. 33-35: *At Siti . 
dixerunt ad eum, Quare disci-_ er ‘a 
puli Johannis jejunant fre- . 
quenter etobsectaiionss aaa as 
. tui autem edunt et bibunt? ~ “ 
a ‘Quibus ipse ait, Numquid | es 
potestis filios sponsi dum ben oe 





| 
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provocasset .... Nunc humi- 
liter reddens rationem, quod 
non possent jejunare filit sponst 
quamdiu cum ets esset sponsus, 
postea vero jejunaturos pro- 
mittens, cum ablatus ab ets 
Sponsus essel, 


illis est sponsus facere jeju- 
nare? * Venient autem dies 
cum ablatus fuerit ab_ illis 
sponsus, tunc jejunabunt in 
illis diebus. 

In ver. 33, for obsecrationes 
a has orationes, and for edunt 
manducant: a and b also have 
quamdiu (Vulg. cum) in ver. 
35+ 


Equally erroneous was Marcion’s interpretation of the 


_ pronuntiatione qua videtur nova 
. et vetera discernere. 


_ pannum haereticae 


concluding verses of the chapter which dealt with the 
distinction between old and new. He indeed was in- 
toxicated with ‘new wine —though the real ‘new wine’ 
had been prophesied as far back as Jer. iv. 4 and Is. xliii. 
19—but He to whom belonged the new wine and the 
new bottles also belonged the old. The difference be- 
tween the old and new dispensations was of develope- 
ment and progression, not of diversity or contrariety. 
Both had one and the same Author. 


Errasti in illa etiam domini Luke v. 36-38: ** Dicebat 
autem et similitudinem ad illos 
quia nemo commissuram a 
vestimento novo inmittit in 
vestimentum vetus.... Et 
nemo mittit vinum novum in 


utres veteres.... Sed vinum 


Inflatus 
es uiribus veleribus et excere- 
bratus es ovo vino: atque ita 
velert, i.e. priori evangelio 
novitatis 


adsutsit ... Vinum novum is 


non committit in veteres utres 
qui et veteres utres non 
_ habuerit, et xovumadditamentum 
_ _ nemo inictt veteri vestimento nisi 
cui non defuerit vetus vesti- 


novum in utres novos mit- 
tendum est. 

Of the phrases peculiar to 
Tertullian’s version of Mar- 
cion’s text, a has pannum (-no) 
and adsuisti (-it). 


Bb 
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It is observed that Tertullian does not quote verse 39, 


which is omitted by D, a, b, c, e, ff, 1, and perhaps also 


by Eusebius. 


Two of the Scholia of Epiphanius (Adv. Haer. 322 D 
sqq.), nos. I and 2, have reference to this chapter. 


*AmehOav SeiEov 


= 3 
geauTov TH lepel Kal mpooéeveyKe 
t 


Sxor. a’. 


Tepi tov Kalapicpov gov, Kalas 
, an ao > , 
mpooetrage Mavoijs, iva 7 maptupioy 


TOUTO Upiv. 


Luke v. 14. *AweAOav Seiéov 
A ~ € - ‘ 4 
geavTov TO lepel, Kal mpoméveyke 
Tept Tov KaOapiopov cov, Kalas 
mpocerakev Mavoijs, eis paprupioy 


avtots. 


v. l. iva eis papripioy qv (D', 
7 D*) tiv rovro D, (a, b), ©, 
i. 1, 

The comment of Epiphanius on this is similar to that 
of Tertullian. To bid the leper ‘do as Moses com- 
manded,’ was practically to sanction the law of Moses. 
Epiphanius expressly accuses Marcion of falsifying the 
phrase ‘for a testimony unto them.’ He says that he 
changed ‘them’ to ‘you, without however, even in this 
perverted form, preventing the text from recoiling upon 
his own head (é:eotpewas 5é TO pytdov, ® Mapxiov, avti rod 
eiveiv ‘ eis paptupiov avrois’ paptipiov A€ywv ‘ byiv.’ kal rodro 
capes epevow Kata Tis cavtod Kedadijs. 

Sxer. B. 


eEovoiav €xeu 6 vids Tod avOpamou rt 


“Iva S€ eidqre dre Luke v. 24. 


> , 
eovciav 


“Iva 6€ €idqre 
éxee 6 vids Tov 
agdiévar duaptias emt ths ys. dvOparov ent ths yas adievat 
dpaprias. 

In this order, 8, A, C, D, 
rel., a,c, e, Syrr. Pst. and Hel., 
(Memph.), Goth., Arm., Aeth. ; 
e€. ex. after 60.7. d., B, L, &, K, 
Vulg., b, f, g', ff, 1. 


By calling Himself ‘Son of Man, Epiphanius says, our — 
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Lord asserts His proper manhood and repels Docetism, 
and, by claiming ‘ power upon earth, He declares that 
earth not to belong to an alien creation. 

Reverting to Tertullian, we observe, (1) that the 
narrative of the draught of fishes, with the fear of Peter, 
and the promise zz this form, ‘Thou shalt catch men’ 
(Mi) @oBod aro tod viv avOpdmovs eon Cwypdv; the other 
Synoptists have, Acire dricw pov, Kal Toijow tyas GArets 
avOpe7mv), are found only in St. Luke ; (2) that the second 
section of the chapter, the healing of the leper, is placed 
by the other Synoptists in a different order, by Mark 
immediately after our Lord’s retirement into solitude 
(= Luke iv. 42-44), and by Matthew after the Sermon 
on the Mount; the phrase es papripiov airois is common 
to all three Gospels, but in the text of St. Luke alone 
is there the variant Ut sit vobis &c.; (3) that, while the 
remaining sections follow in the same order in all the 
Synoptics, still there is much to identify the text from 
which Tertullian is quoting with that of Luke. Thus, 
in the account of the case of Levi, the third Evangelist 
alone has the word teA@vyv (= publicanum) and tyraivovres 
(= sani; the other Gospels icyvovres=valentes); in the 
question as to the practice of the disciples of John, he 
alone has the allusion to prayers (dejoes tovwodyTar) and 
the combination ‘eat and drink’ (the other Gospels, 
ov vnotevovow): he too has the simple é7/S8Anua, for 
en(Brnua fpaxovs ayvdpov. It seems quite incredible that 
these accumulated coincidences should be merely the 
result of accident. 

But this is only the beginning. The same kind of 
coincidences run uniformly all through the Gospel. 
_ From the next chapter, Luke vi, Marcion had, in due 

order, the plucking of the ears of corn on the sabbath 
Bb2 
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day (‘rubbing them with their hands,’ Luke and Marcion 
alone), the precedent of David and his companions and 
the shewbread, the watching of the Pharisees (so Luke 
only) to see if He would heal on the sabbath day, the 
healing of the withered hand—with an exact resemblance 
to the text of Luke and divergence from the other 
Gospels (licetne animam liberare an perdere? wWouytp 
arohéoa Luke, azoxreivat Mark), in the order and words — 
of Luke alone, the retreat into the mountain for prayer, 
the selection of the twelve Apostles, and then, in a 
strictly Lucan form and introduced precisely at the 
same point, the Sermon on the Mount, the blessing on 
‘the poor’ (not the ‘poor in spirit’), on those ‘who 
hunger’ (not on those ‘who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness’), on those ‘who weep, for they shall 
laugh’ (not on those ‘who mourn, for they shall be 
comforted’), with an exact translation of St. Luke and 
difference from St. Matthew, the clause relating to those 
who are persecuted and reviled: then follow the ‘woes ;” 
to the rich, ‘for ye have received your consolation ;’ to 
‘those who are full, for they shall hunger;’ to ‘those 
who laugh now, for they shall mourn :’ and so on almost 
verse by verse. 

It is surely needless to go further. There are indeed 
very rarely what seem to be reminiscences of the other 
Gospels (e.g. ‘esurierunt discipuli’ in the parallel to 
Luke vi. 1), but the total amount of resemblance to 
St. Luke and divergence from St. Matthew and St. 
Mark is overwhelming. Of course the remainder of the — 
evidence can easily be produced if necessary, but I do 
not think it will long remain in doubt that our present 
St. Luke was really the foundation of the Gospel that 
Marcion used. 
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Date. |E lical D nt: 
Writer. Works extant. mek Cees gan i aa Page. 
Clement of One genuine Epistle | c.g5- | Traces, perhaps pro- | 26 ff., 58 
Rome. addressed to the 100. bable, of the three | ff., 269. 
Corinthians. Synoptics. 
Barnabas. Pseud - epigraphal | c. 100- | Probably St. Mat- | 31 ff., 71 
Epistle. 125. thew, perhaps St. |ff., 270 ff. 
Luke, possibly the : 
fourth Gospel. 
Ignatius. Three short Epistles, | 107 or | Probably St. Mat- | 36, 76 ff., 
probably genuine. 115. thew, and perhaps | 274 ff. 
[Spurious, S. R.] St. John. 
Seven short Epistles, | 115 or | Probably St. Mat- 
perhaps genuine. c. 150. thew, perhaps also 
Spurious, S. R.] probably St. John. 
Hermas. Allegorical work, | c.135- | No distinct traces of 
entitled the ‘ Shep- 140. any writing of Old 
herd.’ or New Testament. 
Polycarp. Short Epistle to | c.140- | Doubtful traces of 
Philippians, pro-| 155. St. Matthew, pro- 
bably genuine. bable of 1 John. 
[Spurious, S. R.] 
Presbyters. Quoted by Irenaeus. | c. 140? | Probably St. John. 
Papias. Short fragments in | +155. |Some account of 
Eusebius. [see pp. | works written by 
145, 82;| St. Matthewand St. 
164-167,; Mark, but prob- 
S.R.] ably not our pre- 
sent Gospels in 
their present form. 
Basilides. Allusions, not cer- | c.125. | Certain use of St. 
tain,in Hippolytus, Luke and St. John, | 298 ff. 
Clem. Alex., Epi- perhaps probably 
Basilidians. phanius, &c. ? by Basilides him- 
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Writer. Works extant. aoe eee cern 
Marcion. Copious references in | c.140. | Certainly the third 
Tertullian and Epi- Gospel, with text | 
phanius. already corrupt. 
Justin Martyr.| Two Apologies and | +148. | Three Synoptic Gos- 
Dialogue against |{166-167,) pels either sepa- 
Tryphon. S.R.] rately or in Har- 
mony, probably 
the fourth Gospel, 
and also an Apo- 
cryphal Gospel or 
Gospels; text show- 
ing marks of cor- 
ruption. 
Old Latin Transla- | c.150. | Four Canonical Gos- 
tion of N.T. pels, with corrupt 
text. 
Valentinus. j| Allusions, not cer- | c.140. | References to all four 
tain, in Hippolytus, Gospels, but not 
&e. before clear by whom 
Valentinians. <* 178. made. 
_ | Clement. Nineteen pseud-epi- | c. 160? | Four Canonical Gos- 
graphal ‘ Homilies.’ pels (possibly in a 
. Harmony), with 
other Apocryphal 
sources to some 
a extent, 
; Hegesippus. Few fragments, | fl.157- | Apparent traces of 
a ; chiefly _ preserved 180. St. Matthew and 
MM by Eusebius, St. Luke. 
| Tatian. Few allusions, ‘ Ad- | fl.150- | Diatessaron, __ pro- 
| dress to Greeks.’ 170. bably consisting of 
our four Gospels. 
Quotations from 
St. John in Orat. 
ad Graec. 
4 Old Syriac Transla- | c. 160? | Four Canonical Gos- 
tion of N.T. pels, with corrupt 
= text. 
y Muratorian Frag- | c.170. | Four Gospels as Ca- 
* ment. nonical. 
Ptolemaeus. | AllusionsinIrenaeus, | before | Clear references to 
_ &c., fragment in| 178. St. Matthew and 
Epiphanius. St. John. 
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Date. 


Evangelical Docu- 





Writer. Works extant. ae pitts wise Page. 
Heracleon. AllusionsinIrenaeus, | before | Third and fourth 275, 
&c., fragments in 178. Gospels. 302 f. 
Origen. 
Melito. Few slight frag- | c.176. | Doubtful indirect al- | 244f. 
ments. lusion to Canon of 
NGL. 
Apollinaris. | Two slight frag- |176-180.| Allusion to supposed | 246 ff., 
ments. discrepancy  be- | 307f. 
tween Gospels. . 
Fourth Gospel. 4 
Athenagoras. | An Apology and | c.177. | One fairly clear quo- 
tract on the Re- tation from St. 
surrection. Matthew, perhaps 
others from St. 
Mark and St. John. 
Churches of | An Epistle. 177. | Clearallusions to St. 
Vienne and Luke and St. John, 
Lyons. perhaps also to St. 
Matthew. 
Celsus. | Fragments in Origen. | c.178. | Somewhat vague 
. traces of all four 
Gospels. 
Trenaeus. Treatise ‘Against | c. 140- | Four Gospels as Ca- 
Heresies.’ 202. nonical, with cor- 
rupt text. 
Clement of | Several considerable | fl. 185- | Four Gospels as Ca- 
Alexandria. works. 211. nonical, with cor-— 
rupt text. 
Tertullian. Voluminous works. | fl.198- | Four Gospels as Ca- 
210. nonical, with cor- 
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Abbott (Rev. E. A.)—Works by the Rev. E. A. ABBOTT, 
__D.D., Head Master of the City of London School. 
BIBLE LESSONS. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
“Wise, suggestive, and really profound initiation into religious thought.” 
_ —Guardian. Zhe Bishop of St. David's, in his speech at the Education 
| Conference at Abergwilly, says he thinks ‘‘ nobody could read them without 
being the better for them himself, and being also able to see how this difficult 
__ duty of imparting a sound religious education may be effected.” 


_ THE GOOD VOICES: A Child’s Guide to the Bible. 
__ With upwards of §0 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 55, 

_. “It would not be easy to combine simplicity with fulness and depth of 
meaning more successfully than Mr. Abbott has done.” —Spectator. The 
_ Times says—‘‘Mr, Abbott writes with clearness, simplicity, and the deepest 
gic feeding,” 

PARABLES FOR CHILDREN. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt. 
Bh 6d. ; 
“They are simple and direct in meaning and told in plain language, 
is are therefore well adapted to their purpose,” —Guardian. 5 
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Abbott (Rev. E. A.)—continued. 


CAMBRIDGE SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE 
UNIVERSITY. 8vo. 6s. 


Ainger (Rev. Alfred)—SERMONS PREACHED IN 
THE TEMPLE CHURCH. By the Rev. ALFRED AINGER, 
M.A. of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Reader at the Temple Church. 
Extra feap. 8vo. 6s. 

This volume contains twenty-four Sermons preached at various times 
during the last few years in the Temple Church. ‘‘ It is,” the British 
Quarterly says, ‘‘the fresh unconventional talk of a clear independent 
thinker, addressed to a congregation of thinkers... . Thoughtful men will 
be greatly charmed by this little volume.” 


Alexander.—THE LEADING IDEAS of the GOSPELS. 
Five Sermons preached before the University of Oxford in 1870— 
71. By WILLIAM ALEXANDER, D.D., Brasenose College; Lord 
Bishop of Derry and Raphao ; Select Preacher. Cr, 8vo. 4s. 6d, 


** Eloquence and force of language, clearness of statement, and a hearty 
appreciation of the grandeur and importance of the topics upon which he 
writes characterize his sermons.” —Record. 


Arnold.—A BIBLE READING BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 
THE GREAT PROPHECY OF IsRAEL’s RESTORATION (Isaiah, 
Chapters 40—66). Arranged and Edited for Young Learners. By 
MATTHEW ARNOLD, D.C.L., formerly Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford, and F ellow of Oriel. Third Edition. 18mo. 
cloth. Is. 

The Times says—‘* Whatever may be the fate of this little, book in 
Government Schools, there can be no doubt that it will be found excellently 
calculated to further instruction in Biblical literature in any school into 
which it may be introduced.... We can safely say that whatever school uses 
this book, it will enable its pupils to understand Isaiah, a great 
compared with other establishments which do not avail themselves of wt.” 


Baring-Gould.—_LEGENDS OF OLD TESTAMENT ‘ 


CHARACTERS, from the Talmud and other sources, the 
Rev. S. BARING-GoULD, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Curious We: bes 
the Middle Ages,” “The Origin and Development of Raligious: 
Belief,” ‘‘In Exitu Israel,” etc. In two vols. crown 8vo. “I6s. 
Vol. I. Adam to Abraham. Vol. II. Melchizidek to Zechariah. - 

“These volumes contain much that ts strange, and to the ordinary 

English reader, very novel,” —Daily News. J 


Barry, Alfred, D.D.—The ATONEMENT of CHRIST. : 
Six Lectures delivered in Hereford Cathedral during eg Week, | 


1871. By ALFRED Barry, D.D., D.C.L., Canon of 
Principal of King’s College, London, F cap. 8vo, 25. 6d, 
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| In writing these Sermons, it has been the object of Canon Barry to set 
| Sorth the deep practical importance of the doctrinal truths of the Alone- 
. ment. The Guardian calls them ‘‘ striking and eloquent lectures.” 


) Benham.—A COMPANION TO THE LECTIONARY, 

being a Commentary on the Proper Lessons for Sundays and 
| _ Holydays. By the Rev. W. BENHAM, B.D., Vicar of Margate. 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
b 





The Author's object is to give the reader a clear understanding of the 
Lessons of the Church, which he does by means of general and special in- 
troductions, and critical and explanatory notes on all words and passages 
presenting the least difficulty. °*‘A very useful book, Mr. Benham hus 
produced a good and welcome conipanion to our revised Lectionary. Lis 
contents will, if not very original or profound, prove to be sensible and 
practical, and often suggestive to the preacher and the Sunday School 
teacher. They will also furnish some excellent Sunday reading for private 
hours.” —Guardian. 


Benson.—BOY-LIFE; Irs Trtat, Its STRENGTH, ITs 
FULNEsS. Sundays in Wellington College 1859—73. By E. W. 
Benson, Master. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


- Bernard.—THE PROGRESS OF DOCTRINE IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT, considered in Eight Lectures before the 
University of Oxford in 1864. By THomas D. BERNARD, M.A., 
Rector of Walcot and Canon of Wells. Third and Cheaper Edit- 
ion. Crown 8vo. 5s. (Bampton Lectures for 1864.) 

“‘We lay down these lectures with a sense not only of being edified by 

sound teaching and careful thought, but also of being gratified by con- 

| etseness and clearness of expression and elegance of style.” —Churchman, 


Binney.—SERMONS PREACHED IN THE KING’S 
* WEIGH HOUSE CHAPEL, 1829—69. By THomAs BINNEY, 
_. D.D. New and Cheaper Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

“Full of robust intelligence, of reverent but independent thinking on the 
most profound and holy themes, and of earnest practical purpose.” — 
_ London Quarterly Review. ‘ 
_ ASECOND SERIES OF SERMONS. Edited by the Rev. 

ei Henry Aton, D.D. With Portrait of Dr. Binney engraved by 

_ JEENS. 8vo. [ Shortly. 
Bradby.—SERMONS PREACHED AT HAILEYBURY. 
By E. H. Brapsy, M.A., Master. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

+‘ Hewho claims a public hearing now, speaks to an audience accustomed 
) Cotton, Temple, Vaughan, Bradley, Butler, Farrar, and others...... 
ach has given us good work, several work of rare beauty, force, or 

























ginality ; but we doubt whether any one of them has touched deeper 
chords, or brought more freshness and strength into his sermons, than the 
Tast of their number, the present Head Master of Haileybury.”—Spectator. 
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Burgon.—A TREATISE on the PASTORAL OFFICE. 
Addressed chiefly to Candidates for Holy Orders, or to those who 
have recently undertaken the cure of souls. By the Rev. JoHN 
W. Burcon, M.A., Oxford. 8vo. 12s. 

The object of this work is to expound the great ends to be accomplished by 
the Pastoral office, and to investigate the various means by which these ends 
may best be gained. Full directions are gtuen as to preaching and sermon- 
writing, pastoral visitation, village education and catechising, and con- 
Jirmation.—Spectator. 


Butler (G.)—Works by the Rev. GEORGE BUTLER, M.A.,_ 
Principal of Liverpool College : 

FAMILY PRAYERS. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

The prayers in this volume are all based on passages of Scripture—the 
morning prayers on Select Psalms, those for the evening on portions of the 
New Testament. 

SERMONS PREACHED in HELE COLLEGE 

CHAPEL. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Butler (Rev. H. M. \-SERMONS PREACHED in the 
CHAPEL OF HARROW SCHOOL. By H. Montacu 
BuTLER, Head Master. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

** These sermons are adapted for every household. There ts nuttin ong 
‘more striking than the excellent good sense with which am are imbued.” 
—Spectator. 

A SECOND SERIES. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. eet . 

“‘Bxcellent specimens of what sermons should be,—plain, direct, prat- 
tical, pervaded by the true spirit of the Gospel, and holding up lo ofy ated ‘ 
before the minds of the young.” —Athenzum. ay 


Butler (Rev. W. Archer).—Works by the Rev. WILLIAM 
ARCHER BUTLER, M.A., late Professor of Moral Philosophy i mrs 
the University of Dublin :— 4 
SERMONS, DOCTRINAL AND PRACTICAL. Edited, 
with a Memoir of the Author’s Life, by THomMas Woot 4 
Dean of Down. With Portrait. Ninth Edition. 8vo. 85. 
The Introductory Memoir narrates in considerable detail and with much 
interest, the events of Butler’s brief life; and contains a few specimens of — 
his poetry, and a few extracts from his addresses and essays, ee 
long and eloquent passage on the Province and Duty of the Preacher. 


“A SECOND SERIES OF SERMONS, | Edited by jas 
JeREMIE, D.D., Dean of Lincoln. Seventh Edition. 8vo. he i 


The North British Review says, “* Few sermons in our language 
the same rare combination of excellencies; imagery almost as vich as i 
Taylor's; ere, as vigorous often as South's; judgment os han ‘ 
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Butler (Rev. W. Archer.)—continued. 


Barrows; a style as attractive but more copious, original, and forcibl. 
than Atterbury’s; piety as elevated as Howe's, and a fervour as tntense al 
times as Baxter's. Mr. Butler's are the sermons of a true poet.” 


LETTERS ON ROMANIS\M, in reply to Dr. Newman’s 
Essay on Development. Edited ‘by the Dean of Down. Second 
Edition, revised by Archdeacon HARDWICK. 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

These Letters contain an exhaustive criticism of Dr. Newman's famous 

** Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine.” ‘*A work which 
ought to bein the Library of every student of Divinity.” —Br. ST. DAVIb’s. 


Cambridge Lent Sermons.— SERMONS preached 
| during Lent, 1864, in Great St. Mary’s Church, Cambridge. By 
| the BIsHoP OF OXFORD, Revs. H. P. Lippon, T: L. CLAUGHTON, 
J. R. Wooprorp, Dr. GouLBurn, J. W. Burcon, T. T. 
CARTER, Dr. PusEy, Dean ook; W. J. BUTLER, Dean Goop- 
WIN. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Campbell.—Works by JoHN M‘LEoD CAMPBELL :— 


THE NATURE OF THE ATONEMENT AND ITS 
RELATION TO REMISSION OF SINS AND ETERNAL 
LIFE. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 
} “Among the first theological treatises of this generation.” —Guardian. 
** One of the most remarkable theological books ever written.”’—Times. 


CHRIST THE BREAD OF LIFE. An Attempt to give 

a profitable direction to the present occupation of Thought with 

Romanism. Second Edition, greatly enlarged. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 

** Deserves the most attentive study by ail who interest themselves in the 
predominant religious controversy of the day.” —Spectator. 


RESEONSIBILITY FOR THE GIFT OF ETERNAL 
_ LIFE. Compiled by permission of the late J. M’LEoD CAMPBELL, 
D.D., from Sermons preached chiefly at Row in 1829—31. 

' Crown 8vo. 5s. 
“ There is a healthy tone as well as a deep pathos not often seen in 
sermons. His words are weighty and the ideas they express tend to per- 
5 | fection of life.’ —Westminster Review. 


REMINISCENCES AND REFLECTIONS, referring to 
a: ly Ministry in the Parish of Row, 1825—3I. Edited with 
a: ntroductory Narrative by his Son, DoNALD CaMPBELL, M.A., 
me Chaplain of King’s College, London. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
5 These ‘ Reminiscences and Reflections,’ written during the last year of 
his li ife, were mainly intended to place on record thoughts which might 
2 ssa helpful to others. ‘*We recommend this book cordially to all who 
are interested in the great cause of, Seat reformation.” —Times. 
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Campbell (J. M‘Leod)—continued. 

** There is a thoroughness and depth, as well as a practical earnestness, 
in his grasp of each truth on which he dilates, which make his roficeiiane 
very valuable,”’—Literary Churchman, 


THOUGHTS ON REVELATION, with Special Reference’ 


to the Present Time. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 5p. 


Canterbury. OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Seven Addresses delivered to the 





Clergy and Churchwardens of his Diocese, as his Charge, at his 


Primary Visitation, 1872. By ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Third Edition. 8vo. cloth. 35. 6d. 


The sulyects of these Addresses are, I. Lay Co-operation. II. Cathedral 
Reform. IIf,. and IV. Ecclesiastical Fudicature, V. Ecclesiastical 
Legislation. VI, Missionary Work of the Church. VII. The Church 
of England in its relation to the Rest of Christendom. There are besides, 
a number of statistical and illustrative appendices. 


Cheyne.—Works by T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford :— 


THE BOOK OF ISAIAH CHRONOLOGICALLY AR- 
' RANGED. An Amended Version, with Historical and Critical 
Introductions and Explanatory Notes. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. : 


The object of this edition is to restore the probable meaning of Isaiah, so 
Jar as can be expressed in appropriate English. The basis of the version 
ts the revised translation of 1611, but alterations have been introduced 
wherever the true sense of the prophecies appeared to require it. The West- 
minster Review speaks, of it as “Sa piece of scholarly work, very carefully 
and considerately done.” The Academy calls it ‘‘a successful attempt to 
extend a right understanding of this important Old Testament writing. ii 


NOTES AND CRITICISMS on the HEBREW TEXT 
OF ISAIAH. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

This work is offered as a slight contribution to a more scientific study of 
the Old Testament Scriptures. 'The author aims at completeness, inde- 
pendence, and originality, and constantly endeavours to keep philol 
distinct from exegesis, to explain the form without pronouncing om oe 
matter, 


Choice Notes on the Four Gospels, drawn from 
Old and New Sources, Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. each Vol. (St. 
Matthew and St. Mark in one Vol. price 9s.). 





Thése Notes are selected from the Rev. Prebendary Ford’s ‘Diieaoue oy, 


of the Four Gospels, the choice being chiefly confined to those of a mae 
simple and practical character. 
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Church.—Works by the Very Rev. R. W. CHURCH, M.A., 
Dean of St. Paul’s.  ‘ 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE the UNIVERSITY 
OF OXFORD. By the Very Rev. R. W. CHurcu, M.A., Dean 
of St. Paul’s. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 4+. 6d. 

Sermons on the relations between Christianity and the ideas and facts of 
modern civilized society. The subjects of the various discourses are :— 
** The Gifts of Civilization,” ‘‘Chris?s Words and Christian Society,” 
“* Christ's Example,” and “ Civilization and Religion.” ‘* Thoughtjul 
and masterly... We regard these sermons as a landmark in religious 
thought, They helfus to understand the latent strength of a Christianity 
that is assailed on all sides.” —Spectator. 


ON,SOME INFLUENCES OF CHRISTIANITY UPON 
NATIONAL ‘CHARACTER. Three Lectures delivered in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Feb. 1873. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 

“* Few books that we have met with have given us keener pleasure than 
WES. ccipiie'é Lt would be a real pleasure to quote extensively, so wise and so 
true, so tender and so discriminating are Dean Church’s judgments, but 
the limits of our space are inexorable. We hope the book will be bought.” 
—Literary Churchman, 


THE SACRED POETRY OF EARLY RELIGIONS. 
Two Lectures in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 18mo. 1s. I. The Vedas. 
II. The Psalms. 


Clay.—THE POWER OF THE KEYS. Sermons preached 
in Coventry. By the Rev. W. L. Cray, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Clergyman’s Self-Examination concerning the 
APOSTLES’ CREED. Extra fcap. 8vo. 15. 6d. 


‘ Colenso.—THE COMMUNION SERVICE FROM THE 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER; with Select Readings from 
the Writings of the Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A. Edited by the 
Right Rev. J. W. CoLenso, D.D., Lord Bishop of Natal. New 
Edition. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 


Collects of the Church of England. With a beauti- 
fully Coloured Floral Design to each Collect, and Illuminated 
Cover. Crown 8vo. . 12s. Also keptin various styles of morocco. 

The distinctive characteristic of this edition ts the coloured floral design 


which accompanies each Collect, and which ts generally emblematical of 
the character of the day or saint to which it is assigned; the flowers 
| which have been selected are such as are likely to be in bloom on the day to 
_ which the Collect belongs. The Guardian thinks it ‘‘a successful attempt 


to associate in a natural and unforced manner the flowers of our fields 


3 and gardens with the course of the Christian year,” 
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Cotton.—Works by the late GEORGE EDwarD LYNCH 
Corton, D.D., Bishop of Calcutta :— 


SERMONS PREACHED TO ENGLISH CONGREGA- 
TIONS IN INDIA. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


‘* The sermons are models of what sermons should be, not only om ac- 
count of their practical teachings, but also with regard to the singular 
felicity with which they are adapted to times, places, and circumstances.” 
—Spectator. ‘ : 


EXPOSITORY SERMONS ON THE EPISTLES ‘FOR 
THE SUNDAYS OF THE CHRISTIAN YEAR: Two 
Vols. Crown 8vo. 15s. : 

These two volumes contain in-all fifty-seven Sermons. They were all 

preached at various stations throughout India. 


Cure.—THE SEVEN WORDS OF CHRIST ON THE 
CROSS. Sermons preached at St. George’s, Bloomsbury. By 
the Rev. E. CAPEL Curr, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Of these Sermons the John Bull says, ** They are earnest and practical ;” 
the Nonconformist, ‘‘ Zhe Sermons are beautiful, tender, and tnstruc- 
tive;” and the Spectator calls them ‘A set of really good Sermons.” 


Curteis.—DISSENT in its RELATION to the CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. Eight Lectures preached before the University 
of Oxford; in the year 1871, on the foundation of the late Rev. 
John Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. By GEORGE HERBERT 
CurTEIs, M.A., late Fellow and Sub-Rector of Exeter College ; 
Principal of the Lichfield Theological College, and Prebendary of 
Lichfield Cathedral; Rector of Turweston, Bucks. Third and 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


‘‘ Mr. Curteis has done good service by maintaining in an eloquent, 
temperate, and practical manner, that discussion among Christians ts 
really an evil, and that an intelligent basis can be found for at least a 
proximate union.”—Saturday Review ‘‘A well timed, learned, and 
thoughtful book.” ery 


Davies.—Works by the Rev. J. LLEWELYN Davies, M A, 
Rector of Christ Church, St. Marylebone, ete. :— 
THE WORK OF CHRIST; or, the World Reconciled to 
God. With a Preface on the Atonement Controversy. Reap. 
8vo. 6s. 


SERMONS on the MANIFESTATION OF THE SON 


OF GOD. With a Preface addressed to Laymen on the present — 
Position of the Clergy of the Church of England; and an Ap- 


\ 
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Davies (Rev. J. Llewelyn)—continued. 


pendix on the Testimony of Scripture and the Church as to the 
possibility of Pardon in the Future State. Fecap. 8vo. 6s. 6¢. 

°° This volume, both in tts substance, prefix, and suffix, represents the 

noblest type of theology now preached in the English Church.” —Spectator. 


BAPTISM, CONFIRMATION, AND THE LORD’S 
SUPPER, as Interpreted by their Outward Signs. Three Ex- 
pository Addresses for Parochial use. Fcap. 8vo., limp cloth. 
Is. 6d, 

The method adopted in these addresses is to set forth the natural and 
historical meaning of the signs of the two Sacraments and of Confirma- 
tion, and thus to arrive at the spiritual realities which they symbolize. 
The work touches on all the principal elements of a Christian man’s faith. 


Hei EPISLLES, of ST. PAUL TO THE EPHESIANS, 
THE COLOSSIANS, and PHILEMON. With Introductions 
and Notes, and an Essay on the Traces of Foreign Elements in 
the Theology of these Epistles. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE GOSPEL AND MODERN LIFE;; with a Preface 
on a Recent Phase of Deism. Second Edition. To which is 
added Morality according to the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
or Three Discourses on the Names Eucharist, Sacrifice, and Com- 
munion. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 


WARNINGS AGAINST SUPERSTITION IN FOUR 
SERMONS FOR THE DAY. Extra feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d 
‘We have seldom read a wiser little book. The Sermons are short, 
+ terse, and full of true spiritual wisdom, expressed with a lucidity and a 
moderation that must give them weight even with those who agree least 
with their author....... Of the volume as a whole it is hardly possible to 
' speak with too cordial an appreciation.” —Spectator. 
THE, CHRISTIAN CALLING. Sermons. Extra fcap. 


8vo. 6s. 
_ De Teissier.—Works by G. F. DE TEISSIER, B.D.:— 
VILLAGE SERMONS, First SERIES, Crown 8vo. 9s. 
This volume contains fifty-four short Sermons, embracing many subjects 
|. of practical importance to all Christians. The Guardian says they are 
‘a little too scholarlike in style for a country village, but sound and 
wa practic te %, * x 
_ * VILLAGE SERMONS, Sreconp SeriEs. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
_ . _ Fhis second volume of Parochial Sermons is given to the public in 
the humble hope that it may afford many seasonable thoughts for such as 
are Mourners in Zion.” . There are in ail fifty-two Sermons embracing a 
_ wide variety of subjects connected with Christian faith and practice. 

¢ 
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Donaldson.—THE APOSTOLICAL FATHERS: a Critical 
Account of their Genuine Writings and of their Doctrines. | By 
JaMeEs DonaALpson, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

This book was published in 1864 as the first volume of a ‘ Critwal 
fistory of Christian Literature and Doctrine from the death of the 
Apostles to the Nicene Council.’ The intention was to carry down the 
history continuously to the time of Eusebius, and this intention has not 
been abandoned. But as the writers can be sometimes grouped more easily 
according to subject or locality than according to time, it ts deemed ad- 
visable to publish the history of each group separately. The Introduction 
to the present volume serves as an introduction to the whole period, ~ 


Drake.—THE TEACHING or THE CHURCH DURING 
THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES ON THE DOCTRINES 
OF THE CHRISTIAN PRIESTHOOD AND SACRIFICE. 
By the Rey. C. B. DRAKE, M.A., Warden of the Church of Eng- 
land Hall, Manchester. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d, 


Ecce Homo. A SurvEY OF THE LIFE AND WORK OF 
Jesus Curist. Eleventh Edition, Crown 8vo. » 6s. 

“*A very original and remarkable book, full of striking thought al 
delicate perception; a book which has realised with wonderful vigour and 
~ freshness the historical magnitude of Christ's work, and which here and 
there gives us readings of the Jjinest kind of the probable motive of Fis indi- 
vidual words and actions.’ ’—Spectator. ‘‘ Zhe best and most established 
believer will find it adding some fresh buttresses to his faith.” —Literary 
Churchman. ‘Jf we have not misunderstood him, we have before us a 
writer who has a right to claim deference from those who think deepest 
and know most.”—Guardian. 


Faber.—SERMONS AT A NEW SCHOOL. By the Rev. 
ARTHUR FABER, M.A., Head Master of Malvern College. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 

“* These are high-toned, carnest Sermons, orthodox and scholarlike, and 
laden with encouragement and warning, wisely adapted to the needs of 
school-life.” —Literary Churchman. ‘‘Admirably realizing that com- 
bination of fresh vigorous thought and simple expression of wise parental 
counsel, with brotherly sympathy and respect, which are essential to the 
SUCCESS ‘of such sermons, and to which so few attain.” —British Quarterly 
Review. 


Farrar.—Works by the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, M.A., F. RS, 
Head Master of Marlborough College, and Hon, Chaplain to the 
Queen :— 

THE FALL OF MAN, AND OTHER SERMONS. 
Third Edition. Extra feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
This volume contains twenty Sermons. No attempt is made in these 
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Farrar (Rev. F. W.)—continued. 


Sermons to develope a system of doctrine. In each discourse some one 
aspect of truth ts taken up, the chief object being to point out its bearings on 
practical religious life. The Nonconformist says of these Sernioins,— 
“Mr, Farrar’s Sermons are almost perfect specimens of one type of Ser- 
mons, which we may concisely call beautiful. The style of expression ts 
beautiful—there ts beauty in the thoughts, the tlustrations, the allustons— 
they are expressive of genuinely beautiful perceptions and feelings.” The 
British Quarterly says,—‘‘Ability, eloquence, scholarship, and practical 
usefulness, are in these Sermons combined in a very unusual degree.” 
‘ 


THE WITNESS OF HISTORY TO CHRIST. Being 
the Hulsean Lectures for 1870. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
The following are the subjects of the Five Lectures :—I. ‘* The Ante- 
_cedent Credibility of the Miraculous.” II. ‘*‘ The Adequacy of the Gospel 
Records.” IIT, ** The Victories of Christianity.” L V. ‘Christianity and 
the Individual.” V. “Christianity and the Race.” ° The subjects of the 
four Appendices are:—A. ‘‘ The Diversity of Christian Evidences.” 
B. ‘‘Confucius.” C. “Buddha. Mi an ae COMELAR 


SEEKERS AFTER GOD. The Lives of Seneca, eee 
and Marcus Aurelius. See SUNDAY LIBRARY at end of Catalogue. 


THE SILENCE AND VOICES OF GOD: University 

and other Sermons. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“*We can most cordially recommend Dr. Farrar’s singularly beautiful 
volume of Sernions...... For beauty of diction, felicity of style, aptness of 
illustration and earnest loving exhortation, the volume is without its 
parallel.” —John Bull. ‘‘ They are marked by great ability, by an honesty 
which does not hesitate to acknowledge difficulties and by an earnestness 
which commands respect.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


Fellowship: Lrrrers ADDRESSED TO MyY_ SISTER 
Mourners. Fcap. 8vo. cloth gilt. 35. 6d. 


* ed beautiful little volume, written with genuine feeling, good taste, and 
a: right appreciation of the teaching of Scripture relative to sorrow and 


suffering.” —Nonconformist. ‘‘A very touching, and at the same time a 
very sensible book. It breathes throughout the truest Christian spirit.” — 
Contemporary Review. 


Forbes.—THE VOICE OF GOD IN- THE PSALMS. 
By GRANVILLE FORBES, Rector of Broughton. Cr. 8vo. 65. 6d. 


_ Gifford.—_THE GLORY OF GOD IN MAN. By E.H. 


a va GirForD, D,D. Feap. 8vo., cloth. 35. 6d. 
Golden: Treasury Psalter. Sve p. 27. 
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Hardwick.—Works by the Ven. ARCHDEACON HARDWICK : 
CHRIST AND OTHER MASTERS. A Historical Inquiry 


into some of the Chief Parallelisms and Contrasts between Christ- 
janity and the Religious Systems of the Ancient World. New 
Edition, revised, and a Prefatory Memoir by the Rev. FRANCIS 
Procrer, M.A. Third and Cheaper Edition. Cr. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


The plan of the work is boldly and almost nobly conceived. ... We com- 
mend it to the perusal of all those who take interest in. the study of ancient 
mythology, without losing their reverence for the supreme authority of the 
oracles of the living God.” —Christian Observer. 


A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Middle 
Age. From Gregory the Great to the Excommunication of Luther, 
Edited by WILLIAM StTuBBs, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford. “With Four Maps constructed. 
A this work by A. KeITH JoHNSTON. New Edition. Crown 

vo. 0s. 6d. 


for this edition Professor Stubbs has carefully revised both text and 
notes, making such corrections of facts, dates, and the like as the results of 
recent research warrant. The doctrinal, historical, and generally specula- 
tive views of the late author have been preserved intact. ‘As a Manual 
for the student of ecclesiastical history in the Middle Ages, we know no Eng- 
lish work which can be compared to Mr. Hardwick's book.” —Guardian. 


A HISTORY. of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING 
THE REFORMATION. New Edition, revised by- Professor 
STUBBS. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


This volume is intended as a sequel and ae to the “History 
of the Christian Church during the Middle Age.” 


Hare.—THE VICTORY OF FAITH. By Jutrus CHARLES 
Hare, M.A., Archdeacon of Lewes. Edited by Prof. PLUMPTRE. 
With Introductory Notices by the late Prof. MAURICE and Dean 
STANLEY. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Harris.—-SERMONS. By the late Guonaa COLLYER 
Harris, Prebendary of Exeter, and Vicar of St. Luke’s, Torquay. 
With Memoir by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, and Portrait, ben = ‘ 
feap. 8vo. 6s. 


Hervey.—THE GENEALOGIES OF OUR LORD A 
SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST, as contained in the Gospels of — 
St. Matthew and St. Luke, reconciled with each other, and shown 
to be in harmony with the true Chronology of the Times. By oie a 
ARTHUR HERVEY, Bishop of Bath and Wells. 8vo. tos. 6d. 
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Hymni Ecclesiz.—Fcap. 8vo. 75. 6d. 
This collection was edited by Dr. Newman while he lived at Oxford. 


Hyacinthe.—CATHOLIC REFORM. By FATHER 
HYACINTHE, Letters, Fragments, Discourses. Translated by 
Madame HyAcINTHE-Loyson. With a Preface by the Very Rev. 
A. P. STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 

**A valuable contribution re the religivus literature of the day, and is 
especially opportune at a time when a “controversy of no ordinary inifport- 
ance upon the very subject it deals with is engaged in all over Europe.” — 

Daily Telegraph. 


Imitation of Christ.—Four Books. Translated from the 
Latin. With Preface by the Rev. W. BENHAM, B.D., Vicar of 
Margate. Printed with Borders in the Ancient Style after Holbein, 
Diirer, and other Old Masters. Containing Dances of Death, Acts 
of Mercy, Emblems, and a variety of curious ornamentation. Cr. 
8vo. gilt edges. 75. 6d. 


Jennings and Lowe.—THE PSALMS, with Introduc- 
tions and Critical Notes. By A.C. JENNINGS, B.A., Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Tyrwhitt Scholar, Crosse Scholar; Hebrew 
University Scholar, and Fry Scholar of St. John’s College ; ; and 
W. H. Lowe, M.A., Hebrew Lecturer and late Scholar of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, and Tyrwhitt Scholar. Books III. and IV. 
(Psalm Ixxiii. to cvi.) Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Kempis, Thos. A.—DE IMITATIONE CHRISTI. 
Lisrit IV. Borders in the Ancient Style, after Holbein, Durer, 
and other Old Masters, containing Dances of Death, Acts of 
Mercy, Emblems, and a variety of curious ornamentation. In 
white cloth, extra gilt. 7s. 6d. 


Kingsley. 


M.A., Rector of Eversley, and Canon of Westminster. 


THE WATER OF LIFE, AND OTHER SERMONS. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


VILLAGE SERMONS. Seventh Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 35. 62. 


THE GOSPEL OF THE PENTATEUCH. Second 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
GOOD NEWS OF GOD. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 


3s. 6d. 
aye This gulem contains thirty-nine short Sermons, preached in the 
3 ovinary course of the author's parochial ministrations, 


\ . 
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Kingsley (Rev. C.)—continued. 


SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. Third Edition. Feap. 

8vo. 35. 6d, 

LTere are twenty-two Sermons, all bearing more or less on the every-day 
life of the present day, including such subjects as these :—‘*Fathers and 
Children ;” ‘*A Good Conscience ;” ‘*Names ;” ‘Sponsorship ;” Duty, 
and Superstition ;” ‘England's Strength;? ‘*The Lord’s Prayer ;? 
“Shame ;” ‘Forgiveness ;” ‘* The True Gentleman ;”. ‘Public Spirit.” 


TOWN AND COUNTRY SERMONS. Second Edition. 
Extra feap. 8vo. 35. 6d. f 
Some of these Sermons were preached before the Queen, and some in the 
performance of the writer's ordinary parochial duty. Of these Sermons 
the Nonconformist says, ‘* They are warm with the fervour of the preacher's 
own heart, and strong from the force of his own convictions. There is 
nowhere an attempt at display, and the clearness and simplicity of the 
style make them suitable for the youngest or most unintelligent of his 
hearers.” 


SERMONS on NATIONAL SUBJECTS. Second Edition, 
Fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. ee 


THE KING OF THE EARTH, and other Sermons, 
a Second Series of Sermons on National Subjects. Second 
Edition. Feap, 8vo. 35. 6d. 

The following extract from the Preface to the 2nd Series will explain 
the preacher's aim in these Sermons :—‘‘ I have tried...... to proclaim the 
Lord Fesus Christ, as the Scriptures, both in their strictest letter and in 
their general method, from Genesis to Revelation, seem to me to proclaim 
Him; not merely as the Saviour of a few elect souls, but as the light and 
life of every human being who enters into the world; as the source of 
all reason, strength, and virtue in heathen or in Christian; as the King 
and Ruler of the whole universe, and of every nation, family, and man on 
earth; as the Redeemer of the whole earth and the whole human rave... 
His death, as a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satis- 
faction for the sins of the whole world, by which God is reconciled to the 
whole human race.” 


DISCIPLINE, AND OTHER SERMONS. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
The Guardian says,—‘‘ There is much thought, tenderness, and devout- 


ness of spirit in these Sermons, and some of them are models both im 


matter and expression.” Re 
/DAVID. Five SERMONS. Second Edition, enlarged. Feap. 


8vo. 25, chee’ 
These Sermons were preached before the University of Cambridge, a 





and are specially addressed to young men. Their titles are,—**David’s a 


Weakness ;” ‘David's Strength ;” “David's Anger ;” *‘ David’s Deserts.” 
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Kingsley (Rev. C.)—continued. 
WESTMINSTER SERMONS. 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


These Sermons were preached at Westminster Abbey or at one of the 
Chapels Royal.. Their subjects are:—The Mystery of the Cross: The Per- 
fect Love: The Spirit of Whitsuntide: Prayer: The Deaf and Dumb: 
The Fruits of the Spirit: Confusion: The Shaking of the Heavens and 
the Earth: The Kingdom of God: The Law of the Lord: God the 
Teacher: The Reasonable Prayer: The One Escape: The Word of God: 
I: The Cedars of Lebanon: Life: Death: Signs and Wonders: The 
Fudgments of God: The War in Heaven: Noble Company: De Pro- 
Jundis: The Blessing and the Curse: The Silence of Faith: God and 
Mammon: The Beatific Vision. 


Lightfoot.—Works by J. B. LiGHTFooT, D.D., Hulsean 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge; Canon of 

St. Paul’s. ; 
ST. PAUL’S, EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. A Re- 
vised Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations. Fourth 

Edition, revised. 8vo. cloth. 12s. 
z While the Author's object has been to make this commentary generally 
' complete, he has paid special attention to everything relating to St. Paul's 
personal history and his intercourse with the Apostles and “Church of the 
Circumcision, as it ts this feature in the Epistle to the, Galatians which 
has given it an overwhelming interest in recent theological controversy. 
The Spectator says ‘‘there 1s no commentator at once ” of sounder judg- 

ment and more liberal than Dr. Lightfoot.”’ 


"ST. PAUL'S, EPISTLE TO.THE PHILIPPIANS. A 
Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations. Third 
‘ Edition. 8vo, 12s. ’ 

3 **No commentary in the English language can be compared with it in 
regard to fulness of information, exact scholarship, and laboured attempts 
to settle everything about the epistle on a solid foundation.” —Atheneum. 


Hon ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES TO THE COLOSSIANS AND 
'  PHILEMON. A Revised Text with Introduction, Notes, etc. 
8vo, 12s. 


_ $ST. CLEMENT OF ROME, THE TWO EPISTLES TO 
THE recipe at DY A Revised Text, with Introduction 
and Notes. 8yvo. 85s. 6d. 
7 BS: _.. This-volume is the first part of a complete edition of the Apostolic 
Fathers. The Introductions deal with the questions gf the genuineness and 
authenticity of the Epistles, discuss their date and character, and analyse 
¥ their. yioited An account is also given of all the different epistles which 
‘aes tls the name of Clement of Rome. ‘“‘By far the most copiously annotated 
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Lightfoot (Dr. J. B.)—continued. 


edition of St. Clement which we yet possess, and the most convenient in 
every way for the English reader.” —Guardian. 


ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH NEW 
TESTAMENT. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

The Author shews in detail the necessity for a fresh revision of the 
authorized version on the following grounds:—t. False Readings. 2. 
Artificial distinctions created. 3. Real distinctions obliterated, 4. Faults 
of Grammar. 5. Faults of Lexicography. 6. Treatment of Proper 


Names, official titles, etc. 7. Archaisms, defects in the English, errors — 


of the press, etc.’ “* The book ts marked by car reful scholarship, familiarity 
with the subject, sobriety, and circumspection.” —Athenzum. 


Luckock.—THE TABLES OF STONE. A Course of 
Sermons preached in All Saints’ Church, Cambridge, by H. M. 
Lucxkock, M.A., Vicar, Canon of Ely. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Maclaren.—SERMONS PREACHED at MANCHESTER. 
By ALEXANDER MACLAREN. Fifth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 45. 6d. 
These Sermons represent no special school, but deal with the broad prin- 
ciples of Christian truth, especially in their bearing on practical, every day 
life. A few of the titles are:—** The Stone of Stumbling,” “Love and 
Forgiveness,” ‘The Living Dead,” “Memory in Another World,” 
Fath in Christ,* ‘Love and Fear,” “* The Choice of Wisdom,” ** The 
food of the World.” 
A SECOND SERIES OF SERMONS. Third Edition, 
Feap. 8vo. 45. 6d. / 


The Spectator characterises them as “‘vigorous in style, full of thought, 
vich tn illustration, and in an unusual degree interesting. 


A THIRD SERIES OF SERMONS. | Second Ediipn. 
Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Sermons more sober and yet more forcible, and with a certain wise ae 

practical spirituality about them it would not be easy to find.” —Spectator. 


Maclear.—Works by the Rev. G. F. MacLear, D.D., Head 
Master of King’s College School :— 
A CLASS-BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
With Four Maps. ag Sige Edition, 18mo. 4s. 6d. 





“<The present volume,” says the Preface, ‘‘forms a Class-Book of old 


Testament History from the Earliest Times to those of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah. In its preparation the most recent authorities have been consulted, 
aud wherever tt has appeared useful, Notes have been subjoined Ulustra- 


tive of the Text, and, for the sake of more advanced students, references — 


added to larger ‘works. The Index has been so arranged as to form @ 
concise Dictionary of the Persons and Places mentioned in the course of the 


’ 
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Narrative.” The Maps, prepared by Stanford, materially add to the 
value and usefulness of the book. The British Quarterly Review cad/s tt 
“*A careful and elaborate, though brief compendium of all that modern 
research has done for the illustration of the Old Testament. We know of 
no work which contains so much tmportant information in so small a 
compass.” 


A CLASS-BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
Including the Connexion of the Old and New Testament. Fifth 
Edition. 18mo, 59. 6d. 

The present volume forms a sequel to the Author's Class-Book of Old 
Testament History, and continues the narrative to the close of St. Paul’s 
second imprisonment at Rome. The work ts divided into three Books— 
I. The. Connection between the Old and New Testaments. Ll. The 
Gospel History. III. The Apostolic History. In the Appendtx are given 
Chronological Tables The Clerical Journal says, ‘‘ /¢ ts not often that 
such an amount of useful and interesting matter on biblical subjects, is 

~ found in so convenient and small a compass, as in this well-arranged 
volume.” 


A’ CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE 
CHURCH OF Sp aeabeg New and Cheaper Edition. 
18mo. Is. 6d. 

The present work ts intended as a sequel to the two preceding books. 

‘* Like them, it is furnished with notes and references to larger works, 
and tt is hoped that it may be found, especially in the higher forms of our 
Public Schools, to supply a suitable manual of instruction in the chief 
doctrines of our Church, and a useful help in the preparation of Can- 
didates for Confirmation.” The Literary Churchman says, ‘‘ /t zs indeed 
the work of a scholar and divine, and as such, though extremely simple, it 
is also extremely instructive, There are few clergy who would not find 
i useful in preparing candidates for Confirmation ; and there are not a 
Jew who would find it useful to themselves as well.” 

A FIRST CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, with Scripture Proofs for 
Junior Classes and Schools. New Edition. 18mo. ; 

This is an epitome of the larger Class-book, meant for junior students 
nd elementary classes. The book has been carefully condensed, so as to 

(elie clearly and fully, the most important part of the contents of the 
larger book. 

JA SHILLING-BOOK of OLD pe LOENT HISTORY, 

‘ New Edition. 18mo. cloth limp. 

This Manual bears the same relation to te larger Old Testament Hist- 
ory, that the book just mentioned does to the larger work on the Catechism. 
it consists of Ten Books, divided into short chapters, and subdivided into 
2 


- 
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sections, each section treating of a aes episode in the history, the title of 
which is given in bold type. 


A SHILLING-BOOK of NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
New Edition. 18mo. cloth limp. Is. 


A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR CONFIRMA- 
TION AND FIRST COMMUNION, with Prayers and Devo- 
tions. 32mo. cloth extra, red edges. 2s. 

T: has is an enlarged and improved edition of * The Order of Confirma- 
tion.’ To it have been added the Communion Office, with Notes ana 
Explanations, together with a brief form of Self Examination and De- 
votions selected from the works of Cosin, Ken, Wilson, and others. 


THE ORDER OF CONFIRMATION, with Prayers and 
Devotions, 32mo. cloth. 6d. 


THE FIRST COMMUNION, with Prayers ane Devotions 
for the Newly Confirmed. 32mo. 6d. 


THE HOUR OF SORROW ; or, The Order for the Burial 
of the Dead. With Prayers and Hymns. 32mo. cloth extra, “2s 


Macmillan.—Works by the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E. (For other Works by the same Author, see CATALOGUE 
oF TRAVELS and SCIENTIFIC CATALOGUE). 


THE TRUE. VINE; or, the Analogies of our Lord's. | 
Allegory. Third ‘Edition. Globe 8vo.. 6s, 


This work. is not merely an exposition of the fifteenth apie of St. 
John’s Gospel, but also a general parable of spiritual truth from the world 
of plants, It describes a few of the points in which the varied realm of 
vegetable life comes into contact with the higher spiritual realm, and shews 
how rich a field of promise lies before the analogical mind in this reuse a 
The Nonconformist says; ‘* Jt abounds t in exquisite bits of description,and 
in striking facts clearly stated.” The British Quarterly says, “ Bears * 

and preachers who are ‘unscientific will find many of his illustrations as 
valuable as they are beautiful.” 


BIBLE TEACHINGS IN NATURE. Ninth er ; 
Globe 8vo.. 6s. DOS. 


In this volume the author has endeavoured to shew that the wee 

, mature and the teaching of the Bible are directed to the same great end; 
that the Bible contains the spiritual truths which are necessary to make: 

wise unto salvation, and the objects and scenes of nature are the pictur 

by which these truths are illustrated. “‘ He has made the wor. hae 

beautiful to us, and unsealed our ears to voices of praise and messag 
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Macmillan (H.)—continued. 


love that might otherwise have been unheard.” —British Quarterly Review. 
“Mr. Macmillan has produced a book which may be  fitly described as one 
of the happiest efforts for enlisting physical science in the direct service of 
religion,” —Guardian. 


THE MINISTRY OF NATURE. Third Edition. Globe 
8vo. 6s. 

a . Ln this volume the Author attempts to interpret Nature on her religious 
side in accordance with the most recent discoveries of physical science, and 
' to shew how much greater significance ts imparted to many passages of 
Scripture and many “doctrines of Christianity when looked at in the light 
of these discoveries. Instead of regarding Physical Science as antagonistic 
to Christianity, the Author believes and seeks to shew that every new dis- 
covery tends more strongly to prove that Nature and the Bible have One 
Author. ‘* Whether the reader agree or not with his conclusions, he well 

acknowledge he is in the presence of an original and thoughtful writer’ 
Pall Mall Gazette. ‘‘ Zhere is no class of educated men and women that 

will not profit by these essays.” —Standard. 


M‘Clellan.—THE NEW TESTAMENT OF OUR LORD 
AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST, a New Translation on the 
ae Basis of the Authorised-Version, from a Critically revised Greek Text. 
23 Newly arranged in Paragraphs with Analyses, copious References 
pear. and Titustrations from original authorities, New Chronological and 
; Analytical Harmony of the Four Gospels, Notes and Dissertations. 
ze A contribution to Christian Evidence. By JOHN BROWN M‘CLEL- 
F : LAN, M.A., Vicar of Bottisham, Rural Dean of North Camps, and 
4 late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. In Two Vols. 
Vol. I. .The Four Gospels with the Chronological and Analytical 
Harmony. 8yo. 305. . 


Mieri¢e! wor by ‘the late Rev. F. DENISON MAURICE, 
_ -M.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy i in the University of Cam- 
___ bridge. 

The Bescon S —** Few of those of our own generation whose names 
M LEnglis History or literature have exerted so profound and so 
an influence as Mr. Maurice.” 


THE PATRIARCHS AND LAWGIVERS OF THE 
. ong ‘TESTAMENT. Third and. Cheaper Edition. Crown 
BVO) 658 wees ishy 
The Nineteen Discourses contained in this volume were preached in the 
of Lincoln's Inn during the year 1851. The texts are taken from 
Z Us Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, Fudges, 
amuel, and involve some of the most Beta biblical topics dis- 
in recent times, 







- 
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Maurice (F. D.)—continued. 


THE PROPHETS AND KINGS OF. THE. OFD«¥Es.- 
TAMENT. Third Edition, with new Preface. Crown 8vo. 
Ios. 6d, 


Mr. Maurice, in the spirit which animated the compilers of the Church 
Lessons, has in these Sermons regarded the Prophets more as preachers of 
righteousness than as mere predictors—an aspect of their lives which, he 
thinks, has been greatly overlooked in our day, and than which, there is 
none we have more need to contemplate. He has found that the Old 
Testament Prophets, taken in their simple natural sense, clear up many 
of the difficulties which beset us in the daily work of life; make the past 
zntelligible, the present endurable, and the future real and hopeful. 


THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 

A Series of Lectures on the Gospel of St. Luke. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

Mr. Maurice, in his Preface to these Twenty-eight Lectures, says,— 
“* In these Lectures I have endeavoured to ascertain what is told us respect- 
ing the life of Fesus by one of those Evangelists who proclaim Him to be 
the Christ, who says that He did come from a Father, that He did baptize 
with the Holy Spirit, that He did rise from the dead. I have chosen the 
one who is most directly connected with the later history of the Church, 
who was not an Apostle, who professedly wrote for the use of a man 
‘ already instructed im the faith of the Apostles. I have followed the course 
of the writer's narrative, not changing it under any pretext. I have 
adhered to his phraseology, striving to avoid the substitution of any other 

Sor his.” 


THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. A Series of Discourses. 
Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. , 
These Discourses, twenty-eight in number, are of a nature similar to. 
those on the Gospel of St. Luke, and will be found to render valuable 
assistance to any one anxious to understand the Gospel of the beloved dis- 
ciple, so different in many respects from those of the other three Evangelists. 
A ppended are eleven notes illustrating various points which occur through- 
out the discourses. The Literary Churchman thus speaks of this volume : 
—‘‘ Thorough honesty, reverence, and deep thought pervade the work, 
which is every way solid and philosophical, as well as theological, and 
abounding with suggestions which the patient student may draw out more 
at length for himself.” ea ; 
THE EPISTLES OF ST.JOHN. A Series of Lectures © 
on Christian Ethics. Second and Cheaper Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
These Lectures on Christian Ethics were delivered to the students of the 
Working Men’s College, Great Ormond Street, London, on a sertes of 
Sunday mornings. Mr. Maurice believes that the question in which we 
are most interested, the question which most affects our studies and our daily 
lives, is the question, whether there is a foundation for human morality, — 


- 
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or whether it is dependent upon the opinions and fashions of different ages 
and countries. This important question will be found amply and fairly 
discussed tn this volume, which the National Review calls ‘‘ Afr. 
Maurice’s most effective and instructive work. He ts peculiarly fitted 
by the constitution of his mind, to throw light on St. Fohn’s writings.” 
Appended is a note on ‘* Positivism and its Teacher.” 


EXPOSITORY SERMONS ON THE PRAYER-BOOK. 
The Prayer-book considered especially in reference to the Romish 
System. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 55. 6d. 

After an Introductory Sermon, Mr. Maurice goes over the various parts 
of the Church Service, expounds in eighteen Sermons, their intention and 
significance, and shews how appropriate they are as expressions of the 
deepest longings and wants of all classes of men. 


LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE, or Book of the 
Revelation of St. John the Divine. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 
Mr. Maurice, instead of trying to find far-fetched allusions to great 
historical events in the distant future, endeavours to discover the plain, 
' literal, obvious meaning of the words of the writer, and shews that as 
a rule these refer to events contemporaneous with or immediately succeeding 
the time when the book was writien. At the same time he shews the 
applicability of the contents of the book to the circumstances of the present 
day «and of all times. ‘‘ Never,” says the Nonconformist, ‘‘ has Mr. 
Maurice been more reverent, more careful for the letter of the Scripture, 
more discerning of the purpose of the Spirit, or more sober and practical 
‘in his teaching, than in this volume on the Apocalypse.” 


WHAT IS REVELATION? A Series of Sermons on the 
Epiphany; to which are added, Letters to a Theological Student 
on the Bampton Lectures of Mr. Manse]. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

Both Sermons and Letters were called forth by the doctrine maintained 

E Mr. Mansel in his Bampton Lectures, that Revelation cannot be a direct 

enerene of the Infinite Nature of God. Mr. Maurice maintains 

the opposite doctrine, and in his Sermons explains why, in spite of the high 
authorities on the other side, he must still assert the principle which he 
~ discovers in the Services of the Church and throughout the Bible. 
SEQUEL TO THE INQUIRY, “WHAT IS REVELA- 
TION?” Letters in Reply to Mr. Mansel’s Examination of 

___ **Strictures'on the Bampton Lectures.” Crown 8vo. _ 6s. 

_ This, as the title indicates, was called forth by Mr. Mansel’s Examina- 

- tion of ‘Mr. Maurice's Strictures on his doctrine of the Infinite. 
THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 

im 1 105, 

é * “* The book, ” says Mr, Maurice, ‘‘ expresses thoughts which have been 
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Maurice (F. D.)—continued. 


working in my mind for years; the method of tt has not been adopted 
carelessly ; even the composition has undergone frequent revision.” | There 
are seventeen Essays in all, and although meant primarily for Unitarians, 
to quote the words of the Clerical Journal, ‘*7t leaves untouched scarcely 
any topic which ts tn agitation in the religious world; scarcely a moot 
point between our various sects; scarcely a plot of debateable ground be- 
tween Christians and Infidels, between Romanists and Protestants, between 
Socinians and other Christians, between English Churchmen and Dis- 
senters on both sides. Scarce is there a misgiving, a difficulty, an aspira- 
tion stirring amongst us now,—now, when men seem in earnest as hardly 
ever before ‘about religion, and ask and demand satisfaction with a fear- 
lessness which seems almost awful when one thinks what ts at stake—which 
is not recognised and grappled with by Mr. Maurice.” 


THE DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE DEDUCED FROM 
THE SCRIPTURES. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Throughout the Nineteen Sermons contained in this volume, Mr. 
Maurice “expounds the ideas which he has formed of the Doctrine of 
Sacrifice, as it is set forth in various parts of the Bible. 


-THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD, AND THEIR 
RELATIONS TO CHRISTIANITY. Fourth Edition. Tonge 
8vo. 55. 

These Eight Boyle Lectures are divided into two parts, of four Lechures 

each. In the first part Mr. Maurice examines the great Religious 

which present themselves in the history of the world, with the purpose of 
inquiring what is their main tharacteristic principle. The second , 
Lectures are occupied with a discussion of the questions, ‘In what 
does Christianity stand to these different faiths ? If there be a faith wi 
zs meant for mankind, is this the one, or must we look for another P? 


ON THE LORD’S PRAYER. | Fourth Edition. Foap. 

8vo. 2s. 6d.’ heey 

In these Nine Sermons the successive petitions of the Lord’s Prayer tire 
taken up by Mr. Maurice, their significance expounded, and, as was usual 

with him, connected with the every-day lives, feelings, and. as; ae 

the men of the present time. ea. en 


ON THE SABBATH DAY; the Character of the ¢ Waitor, | 
and on the Interpretation of History. Feap. 8vo. 25.6¢.) 0 


THE GROUND AND OBJECT OF HOPE 
MANKIND. | Four Sermons preached before the Univ 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

In these Four Sermons Mr. Maurice views the subject in four aspects 

—I. The Hope of the Missionary. II. The Hope of the Patriot. . i 
The Hope ofthe Churchman. IV. The Hope of Man. TheS 
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says, *‘ It ts impossible to find anywhere deeper teaching than this ;” anid 
the Nonconformist, ‘‘ We thank him for the manly, noble, stiri ing words 

in these Sermons—words fitted to quicken thoughts, to awaken high aspira- 

tion, to stimulate to lives of goodness.” 


tae. LORD'S” PRAYER, THE CREED; ANDs THE 
COMMANDMENTS. A Manual for Parents and Schoolmasters. 
To which is added the Order of the Scriptures. 1Smo. cloth 
limp. Is. 

This book is not written for clergymen, as such, but for parents and 
teachers, who are often either prejudiced against the contents of the Cate- 
chism, or regard tt peculiarly as the clergyman’s book, but, at the sante 
time, have a general notion that a habit of prayer ought to be cultivated, 
that there are some things which ought to be believed, and some things 
which ought to be done. Lt will be found to be peculiarly valuable at the 
present tinte, when the question of religious education ts occupying so much 
attention. ; 


THE,:CLAIMS..OF .THE BIBLE AND OF SCIENCE. 
A Correspondence on some Questions respecting the Pentateuch. 
Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 

This volume consists of a series of Fifteen Letters, the first and last 

addressed by a ‘ Layman’ to Mr. Maurice, the intervening thirteen written 
by Mr. Maurice himself. 


DIALOGUES ON FAMILY WORSHIP. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“<The parties in these Dialogues,” says the Preface, ‘area Clergyman 
a who accepts the doctrines of the Church, and a Layman whose faith in 
them is nearly gone. The object of the Dialogues is not confutation, but 
a the discovery of a ground on which two Englishmen and two fathers may 
stand, and on which their country and their children may stand when 
their places know them no more.’ 


THE. ‘COMMANDMENTS CONSIDERED AS _IN- 
STRUMENTS OF NATIONAL REFORMATION. Crown 












Els, 8vo. , 45. 6d, 

i | The biti cbdecuvads ta.chew teat the Commandments are now, and 
ever have been; the great protesters against Presbyteral and Prelatical 

assumptions, and that if we do not recewe them as Commandments of the 
| Lord God spoken to Israel, and spoken to every people under heaven now, 
we lose ae  ehonrsagy ‘witnesses we possess for national morality and iia 

: * “MORAL AND METAPHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY. Vol. 

I. Ancient Philosophy from the First to the. Thirteenth Centuries. 

_ Vol. If. Fourteenth Century and the French Revolution, with a 

__ Glimpse into the Nineteenth Century. Two Vols. 8vo. 253. 

is an edition in two volumes of Professor Maurice's History of 
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Maurice (F. D.)—continued. 


Philosophy from the earliest period to the present time. It was formerly 

tssued in a number of separate volumes, and it ts believed that all admirers 

of the author and all students of philosophy will welcome this compact 

edition. Ina long introduction to this edition, in the form of a dialogue, 

Professor Maurice justifies his own views, and touches upon some of the ' 
“most important topics of the time. 


SOCIAL MORALITY. Twenty-one Lectures delivered in 
the University of Cambridge. New and Cheaper Edition. Cr, 
8vo.° 10s. 6d. 

“‘Whilst reading it we are charmed by the freedom from exclusiveness 
and prejudice, the large charity, the loftiness of thought, the eagerness to 
recognise and appreciate whatever there ts of real worth extant in the 
world, which animates it from one end to the other. We gain new 
thoughts and new ways of viewing things, even more, perhaps, from bein, 
brought for a time under the influence of so noble and spiritual a mind. 
—Athenzeum, 


THE CONSCIENCE: Lectures on Casuistry, delivered in 
the University of Cambridge. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 

In this series of nine Lectures, Professor Maurice, endeavours to settle 
what is meant by the word “‘ Conscience,” and discusses the most important 
questions immediately connected with the subject. Taking ‘* Casuistry” 
zn its old sense as being the ‘* study of cases of Conscience,” he endeavours 
to show in what way it may be brought to bear at the present day upon 
the acts and thoughts of our ordinary existence. He shows that Con- 
science asks for laws, not rules; for freedom, not chains ; for education, 

not suppression. He has abstained from the use of philosophical terms, 
and has touched on philosophical systems only when he fancied ‘‘ they 
were interfering with the rights and duties of wayfarers.” The Saturday 
Review says: ‘‘ We rise from the perusal of these lectures with a detesta- 
tion of all that ts selfish and mean, and with a living impression that there 
zs such a thing as goodness after all.” 


LECTURES ON THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 
OF THE FIRST AND SECOND CENTURIES. 8yo. tos. 6d. 

In the first chapter on ‘The Jewish Calling,” besides expounding his 
idea of the true nature of a ‘* Church,” the author gives a brief sketch of 
the position and economy of the Fews ; while in the second he points out 
their relation to ‘* the other Nations.” Chapter Third contains a succint 
account of the various Fewish Sects, while in Chapter Fourth are briefly 
set forth Mr. Maurice's ideas of the character of Christ and the nature of 

His mission, and a sketch of events is given up to the Day of Pentecost. 
The remaining Chapters, extending from the Apostles personal Ministry 

‘to the end of the Second Century, contain sketches of the character and 
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Maurice (F. D.)—continued. 


work of all the prominent men in any way connected with the Early 

Church, accounts of the origin and nature of the various doctrines orthe- 

dox and heretical which had their birth during the period, as well as af 

a planting and early history of the Chief Churches in Asia, Africa and 
urope. 


LEARNING AND WORKING. Six Lectures delivered 
in Willis’s Rooms, London, in June and July, 1854.—THE 
RELIGION OF ROME, and its Influence on Modern Civilisa- 
tion. Four Lectures delivered in the Philosophical Institution of 
Edinburgh, in December, 1854. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN COUNTRY CHURCHES. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

‘Earnest, practical, and extremely simple.”—Literary Churchman. 
“Good specimens of his simple and earnest eloquence. The Gospel inci- 
dents are realized with a vividness which we can well believe made the 
common people hear him gladly. Moreover they are sermons which must 
have done the hearers good.” —Jobn Bull. 


Moorhouse.—Works by JAMES MooRHOUSE, M.A., Vicar 
of Paddington :— 
SOME MODERN DIFFICULTIES RESPECTING the 
F ee OF NATURE AND REVELATION. $Fcap. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 
The first of these Four Discourses is a systematic reply to the Essay of 
the Rev. Baden Powell on Christian Evidences in ‘Essays and Reviews.” 
The fourth Sermon, on *‘ The Resurrection,” is in some measure com- 
plementary to this, and the two together are intended to furnish a tolerably 
complete view of modern objections to Revelation. In the second and third 
Sermons, on the ‘* Temptation” and ‘‘Passion,” the author has en- 
_— deavoured “‘to exhibit the power and wonder of those great facts within 
Ey the © eigen sphere, which modern theorists have especially sought to dis- 
credit. 
7 
__. JACOB. Three Sermons preached before the University of 
_ ‘Cambridge in Lent 1870. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

THE HULSEAN LECTURES FOR 1865. Cr. 8vo. 55. 
=. ‘Few more valuable works have come into our hands for many years... 
a most fruitful and welcome volume.” —Church Review. 
O’Brien.—_AN ATTEMPT TO EXPLAIN and ESTAB- 

LISH THE DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION by FAITH 
ONLY. By JAMeEs THoMAs O’Brien, D.D., Bishop of Ossory. 
Third Edition. 8vo, 12s. 
This work consists of Ten Sermons, The first four treat of the nature 
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and mutual relations of Faith and Fustification; the fifth and, sixth 
examine the corruptions of the doctrine of Justification by Faith only, and 
the olyections which have been urged against it, The four concluding ser- 
mons deal with the moral effects of Faith. Various Notes are added 
explanatory of the Author's reasoning. 


Palgrave.—HYMNS. By FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE: 
Third Edition, enlarged. 18mo. Is. 6d. 
This ts a collection of twenty original Hymns, which the 'Literary 
Churchman speaks of as ‘‘so choice, so Ler fect, and so réefined,—so tender 
tn feeling, and so scholarly in expression.” 


Paul of Tarsus. An Inquiry into the Times and the 


Gospel of the Apostle of the Gentiles, By a GRADUATE. 8vo. 
Ios. 6d. 

The Author of this work has nomepedd, out of the materials which 
were at his disposal, to construct for himself a sketch of the time in which 
St. Paul lived, of the religious systems with which he was brought in 
contact, of the doctrine which he taught, and of the work which he ulti- 
mately ‘achieved, “* Turn where we will throughout the volume, we find 
the best fruit of patient inquiry, sound scholarship, logical argument, and 
Sairness of conclusion. No thoughtful reader will rise from ts perusal 
without a real and lasting profit to himself, and a sense of Decor amemt 
addition to the cause of truth.” —Standard. 


Picton.—_THE MYSTERY OF MATTER; and other ‘ 


Essays. By J. ALLANSON PicToN, Author of “New Theories 
and the Old Faith.” Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. “% 
Contents— The Mystery of Matter : The Philosophy of Ignorance: f The 
Antithesis of Faith and Sight: .The Essential Nature of pn 
Christian Pantheism. 


Prescott.—_THE THREEFOLD CORD. Serthoale préached 


PT 


before the University of Cambridge. By J. E. bi voue' be) aC 


Feap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Procter.—A HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF comon Ue 


PRAYER: With a Rationale of its Offices. 


Procter, M.A. pe Edition, revised and enlarged. Be ‘ 


8vo. 10s. 6d. G5 ¥ 





2 


The Atheneum says :—‘‘ The origin of every part of the £ 


has been diligently investigated,—and there are few questions or. ‘ts cons 
nected with it which are not either sufficiently explained, or so 2 TER vi 


that persons interested may work out the truth for themselves.” 


Procter and Maclear.—AN ELEMENTARY INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 


‘Re-arranged and Supplemented by an Explanation of the Morning ; 
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and Evening Prayer and the Litany. By F. Procrrer, M.A. and 

G. F. MacLear, D.D. New Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
This book has the same object and follows the same plan as the Manzals 
_ already noticed under Mr. Maclear’s name. Each book ts subdivided 
into chapters and sections. In Book I. ts given a detailed History of the 
Book of Common Prayer down to the Attempted Revision in the Reigit of 
William Ill. Book L1., consisting of four Parts, treats tx order the 
s various parts of the Prayer Book. Notes, etymological, historical, and 
critical, are given throughout the book, while the Appendix contains several 
articles of much interest and importance. Appended is a Geiteral Index 
and an Index of Words explained in the Notes. The Literary Church- 
man characterizes it as ‘by far the completest and most satisfactory book 
of its kind we know.. We wish it were in the hands of every schoolloy 

and every schoolmaster in the kingdom.” 


Psalms of David CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. 
An Amended Version, with Historical Introductions and Ex- 
planatory Notes. By Four FrIENpDs. Second and Cheaper 
Edition, much enlarged. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

One of the chief designs of the Editors, in preparing this volume, was 
to restore the Psalter as far as possible to the order in which the Psalms 
were written. They give the division of each Psalm into strophes, and 
of each strophe into the lines which composed it, and amend the errors of 
translation, The Spectator calls it’ ‘*One of the most instructive and 
valuable books that have been published for many years.” 


Golden Treasury Psalter.—Tur StrupENvT’s EDITION. 
. Being an Edition with briefer Notes of the above. 18mo. 35. 6d. 
This volume will be found to meet the requirements of those who wish 

Sor a smaller edition of the larger work, at a lower price for family use, 
and Jor the use of younger pupils in Public Schools. The short notes 
which are appended to the volume will, it ts hoped, huffice ta make the 
meaning intelligible throughout. The aim of this edition ts simply to put 
the reader as far as possible in possession of the plain meaning of the 
writer. ‘*Itis a gem,” the Nonconformist says. 


_ Ramsay.—THE CATECHISER’S MANUAL; or, the 
_- Church Catechism [Illustrated and Explained, for the Use of 
_ Clergymen, Schoolmasters, and Teachers. By ARTHUR RAMSAY, 

M.A. Second Edition. 18mo. Is. 6d. 


Rays of Sunlight for Dark Days. A Book of Selec- 
Wg tions for the Suffering. With a Preface by C. J. VaucHAN, D.D. 
ae: 18mo. New Edition. 35. 6¢, Also in morocco, old style. 

Dr. Vaughan says in the Preface, after speaking of the general run of 
Books of Comfort for Mourners, “*It is because I think that the little 
___ woltime now offered to the Christian sufferer is one of greater wisdom and 
of deeper experience, that I have readily consented tg the request that I 
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would introduce it by a few words of Pr eface.” The book consists of a 
series of very brief extracts from a great variety of authors, in prose and 
poetry, suited to the many moods of a mourning or suffering mind. 
“‘Mostly gems of the first water.” —Clerical Jour nal. 


Reynolds.—NOTES OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. A 
Selection of Sermons by HENRY ROBERT ReEYNOLDs, B.A., 
President of Cheshunt College, and Fellow of University College, 
London. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

This work may be taken as representative of the mode of thought and, 
Seeling which is most popular amongst the freer and more cultivated Non- 
conformists.  ‘‘It is long,” says the Nonconformist, ‘‘ since we have 
met with any published sermons better calculated than these to stimulate 
devout thought, and to bring home to the soul the reality of a spiritual life.” 


Roberts.—DISCUSSIONS ON THE GOSPELS. By the 
Rev. ALEXANDER ROBERTS, D.D. Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 8vo. I6s. 

** The author brings the valuable qualifications of learning, temper, and 
an independent judgment.” —Daily News. 


Robertson.—PASTORAL COUNSELS. Being Chapters 
on Practical and Devotional Subjects. By the late JOHN ROBERT- 
son, D.D. Third Edition, with a Preface by the Author of 
‘“The Recreations of a Country Parson.” Extra feap. 8vo. 65. 

These Sermons are the free utterances of a strong and independent 
thinker. He does not depart from the essential doctrines of his Church, 
but he expounds them in a spirit of the widest charity, and always having 
most prominently in view the requirements of practical life. ‘* The sermons 
are admirable specimens of a practical, earnest, and instructive style of 
pulpit teaching.” —Nonconformist. 


Romanes.—CHRISTIAN PRAYER AND GENERAL 
LAWS, being the Burney Prize Essay for 1873. With an Ap- 
pendix, examining the views of Messrs. Knight, Robertson, Brooke, 
Tyndall, and Galton, By GEORGE J. ROMANES, M.A. Crown 
8vo. 55. 





Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge in Lent, 
1861. Feap. 8vo. 35. 
*‘We strongly recommend this little volume to young men, and es especialy y 
to those who are contemplating working for Christ in Holy Or 
Literary Churchman. 


Salmon.—THE REIGN OF LAW, and other Sermons, 
preached in the Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin, By the Rey. 
GEORGE SALMON, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Dublin. Crown $vo, 6s. 


“‘ Well considered, learned, and powerful discourses.’ Spectator. 
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Sanday.—THE AUTHORSHIP AND HISTORICAL 
CHARACTER OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL, considered in 
reference to the Contents of the Gospel itself. A Critical Essay. 
By WILLIAM SANDAY, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


“The Essay is not only most valuable in itself, but full of promise for 
the future.” —Canon Westcott in the Academy. 


Selborne.—THE BOOK OF PRAISE: From the Best 
English Hymn Writers, Selected and arranged by Lord SELBORNE, 
With Vignette by WooLNER. 18mo. 45. 6d. 


It has been the Editor’s desire and aim to adhere strictly, in all cases in 
which tt could be ascertained, to the genuine uncorrupted text of the authors 
themselves. The names of the authors and date of composition af the 
hymns, when known, are affixed, while notes are added to the volume, 
gwing further details. The Hymns are arranged according to subjects. 
** Therets not room for two opinious as to the value of the ‘Book of Pratse.’” 
—Guardian. ‘‘Approaches as nearly as one can conceive to perfection.” 
—Nonconformist. 


BOOK OF PRAISE HYMNAL. See end of this Catalogue. 


Sergeant.—SERMONS. By the Rev. E. W. SERGEANT, 
M.A., Balliol College, Oxford; Assistant Master at Westminster 
College. Feap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


Shipley.—A THEORY ABOUT SIN, in relation to some 
Facts of Daily Life. Lent Lectures on the Seven Deadly Sins. 
By the Rev. ORBY SHIPLEY, M.A. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


“Two things Mr. Shipley has done, and each of them ts of considerable 
worth. He has grouped these sins afresh on a philosophic principle..... 
and he has applied the touchstone to the facts of our moral life...so wisely 

. and so searchingly as to constitute his treatise a powerful antidote to self- 
. deception,” —Literary Churchman. 


Smith.—PROPHECY A PREPARATION FOR CHRIST. 
Eight Lectures preached before the University of Oxford, being the 
Bampton Lectures for 1869. By R. PAYNE SMITH, D.D., Dean 
of Canterbury. Second and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


_ The author’s object in these Lectures is to shew that there exists in the 
Old Testament an element, which no criticism on naturalistic principles 
can either account for or explain away: that element is Prophecy. The 
author endeavours to — that its force does not consist merely in its 
predictions. ‘‘These Lectures overflow with solid learning.” —Record. 





. 
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Smith.—CHRISTIAN FAITH. Sermons preached before 
the University of Cambridge. By W. SAUMAREZ SmiTH, M.A., 
Principal of St. Aidan’s College, Birkenhead. Fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

“Appropriate and earnest sermons, suited to the practical at A of 
an educated congregation.’ Guardian. 








Stanley.—Works by the Very Rev. A. P. STANLEY, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster. 


THE ATHANASIAN .CREED, with a Preface on the 
General Recommendations of the RITUAL COMMISSION. Cr. - 
8vo. 2s. 

The object of the work ts not so much to urge the omission or change of 
the Athanasian Creed, as to shew that such a relaxation ought to give 
offence to no reasonable or religious mind. Wihuth this view, the Dean of ° 
Westminster discusses in successton—(1) the Authorship of the Creed,’ 
(2) zs Internal Characteristics, (3) the Peculiarities of its Ose in the 
Church of England, (4) its Advantages and Disadvantages, (5) is 
various Interpretations, and (6) the Fudgment passed upon it by the Ritual 
Commission. In conclusion, Dr. Stanley maintains that the use of the 
Athanasian Creed should no longer be made compulsory. **Dr. Code 
puts with admirable force the objections which may be made to the Cre 
equally admerable, we think, in hts statement of its advantages.’ Spectator. 


THE NATIONAL THANKSGIVING. Sermons preached $ 
in Westminster Abbey. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. a 
These Sermons. are (1) *‘ Death and Life,” preached December 1 age a 
10712 A2)\e te Trumpet of Patmos,” December 17, 1871; (3) * : i 
Day of Thanksgiving,” March 3, 1872. ‘*In point of Servour and 
poltsh by far the best specimens in print of Dean Stanley's eloquent style,’ 7 


Sunday Library. See end of this Catalogue. Sit 


Swainson.—Works by C. A. Swainson, D.D., Canon of 
Chichester :— . 
THE CREEDS OF THE CHURCH IN THEIR RE- 
LATIONS TO HOLY SCRIPTURE and the CONSCIENCE : 
OF THE CHRISTIAN, 8yvo. cloth. 9s. 

The Lectures which comp this volume discuss, amongst others, the 
Sollowing suljects: ** Faith in God,” ‘* Exercise of our Reason,” “Origin 
and Authority of Creeds,” and «* Private Fudgment, its use and moni er 
“* Treating of abstruse points of Scripture, he applies them so forcibl "te 7 

to” 








‘Christian duty and practice as to prove Mileitecsesce serviceable 
Church.” —John Bull. 
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THE AUTHORITY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
and other LECTURES, delivered before the University of Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. cloth. 12s. 

The first series of Lectures in this work is on ** The Words spoken by 
the Apostles of Fesus,” ** The Lnspiration of Goad’s Servants,” * The 
Human Character of the Inspired Writers,” and ‘* The Divine Character 
of the Word written.” The second embraces Lectures on ‘‘ Sin as Lm- 
perfection,” °* Sin as Self-will,” ‘“‘Whatsoever is not of Faith is Sin,” 
“* Christ the Saviour,” and “ The Blood of the New Covenant.” The 
third is on “Christians One Body in Christ,” ** The One Body the Spouse 
of Christ,” ‘Christ's Prayer for Unity,” *‘ Our Reconciliation should be 
manifested in common Worship,” and ‘* Ambassadors for Christ.” 


Taylor.—THE RESTORATION OF BELIEF. New and 
Revised Edition. By Isaac TayLor, Esq. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The earlier chapters are occupied with an examination of the primitive 
history of the Christian Religion, and its relation to the Roman govern- 
ment; and here, as well as in the remainder of the work, the author shews 
the bearing of that history on some of the difficult and interesting questions 
which have recently been claiming the attention of all earnest men. The 
last chapter of this New Edition treats of ‘‘ The Present Position of the 


Argument concerning Christianity,” with special reference ta M. Renan’s 
Vie de Jésus. 


Temple.—-SERMONS PREACHED IN THE CHAPEL 
of RUGBY SCHOOL. ByF. Tempte, D.D., Bishop of Exeter. 
* New and Cheaper Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

This volume contains Thirty-five Sermons on topics more or less inti- 
mately connected with every-day life. The following are a few of the 
subjects discoursed upon:—‘‘Love and Duty: ‘‘Coming to Christ,” 
“Great Men ;” “‘Faith;? “‘ Doubts ;? ** Scruples;? ‘Original Sin;” 
‘*Friendship ; A “Helping Others ;” “ The Discipline of Temptation ;” 


“Strength a Duty; ‘Worldliness ;” ‘TU shige date 3? The Burial of 
_.. the Past.” 


A’ SECOND SERIES OF SERMONS PREACHED IN 
THE CHAPEL OF RUGBY SCHOOL. Second Edition. 
Extra fceap. 8vo. 6s. 

tee as Second Series of Forty-two brief, pointed, practical Sermons, on 

a7 A intimately connected with the every-day life of young and old, will be 
eptable to all who are acquainted with the First Series. The followin, 

a a oe Of the subjects treated of :-—‘‘Disobedience,” ‘*Almsgiving,” 
‘The Unknown Guidance of God,” “Apathy one of our Trials,” *‘ High 

ims in Leaders,” ‘Doing our Best,” ‘* The Use of Knowledge, wae 

‘ Observances,” "Martha and Mary, ”. “Sohn the Baptist,” “Severity 
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Temple (F., D.D.)—continued. 


before Mercy,” ‘Even Mistakes Punished,” *‘ Morality and Religion,” 
‘**Children,” ‘‘Action the Test of Spiritual Life,” ‘‘Self-Respect,” ‘Too 
Late,” ‘The Tercentenary.” 


A THIRD SERIES OF SERMONS PREACHED IN 
RUGBY SCHOOL CHAPEL IN 1867—1869. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 65. 
This third series of Bishop Temple’s Rughy Sermons, contains thirty-six 
brief discourses, including the ‘* Good-bye” sermon preached on his leaving 
Rugby to enter on the office he now holds. ; 


Thring.—Works by Rev. EDWARD THRING, M.A, 
SERMONS DELIVERED AT UPPINGHAM SCHOOL, 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 

In this volume are contained Forty-seven brief Sermons, all on subjects 
more or less intimately connected with Public-school life. ‘‘We desire very 
highly to commend these capital Sermons which treat of a boy's life and 
trials in a thoroughly practical way and with great simplicity and im- 
pressiveness. They deserve to be classed with the best of their hid, 15x 
Literary Churchman. i 


THOUGHTS ON LIFE-SCIENCE, New Edition, én- 

larged and revised. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

In this volume are discussed in a familiar manner some of the most 
interesting! problems between Science and Religion, Reason and Feeling. 


Tracts for Priests and People. By VARIOUS — 
WRITERS. 

Tue First SERIES. Crown 8vo. 8s. 

THE SECOND SERIES. Crown 8vo. 8s. 


The whole Series of Fifteen Tracts may be had separately, price 
One Shilling each. 


Trench.—Works by R. CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. , (For other Works by the same author, se 
BIOGRAPHICAL, - BELEES LETTRES, and LINGUISTIC CATA- 
LOGUES). 


NOTES ON THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 
Twelfth Edition. 8vo. 12s. 

This work has taken its place as a standard exposition and interpreta- 
tion of Christ's Parables. The book ts prefaced by an Introductory Essay 
in four chapters:—I. On the definition of the Parable. LI, On Teach- 
ing by Parables. LII. On the Interpretation of the Parables. IV. On 
other Parables besides those in the Scriptures. The author then proceeds 


to take up the Parables one by one, and by the aid of philology, history, 
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Trench—continued. 


antiquities, and the researches of travellers, shews forth the significance, 
beauty, and applicability of each, concluding with what he deems tts true 
moral interpretation. In the numerous Notes are many valuable references, 
wlustrative quotations, critical and philological annotations, etc., and ap- 
pended to the volume ts a classified list of fifty-six works on the Parables. 


NOTES ON THE MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. 
Tenth Edition. 8vo. 12s. . 

In the ‘Preliminary Essay to this work, all the momentous and in- 
teresting questions that have been raised in connection with Miracles, are 
discussed with considerable fulness. The Essay consists of six chapters :— 
L. On the Names of Miracles, i.e. the Greek words by which they are 
designated in the New Testament. II, The Miracles and Nature—What 
ts the difference between a Miracle and any event in the ordinary course 
of Nature? III. The Authority of Miracles—Is the Miracle to command 
absolute obedience? IV. The Evangelical, compared with the other cycles 
of Miracles. V. The Assaults on the Miracles—i. The Jewish. 2. The 
Heathen (Celsus etc.). 3. The Pantheistic (Spinosa etc.). 4. The 
Sceptical (Hume). 5. The Miracles only relatively miraculous ( Schleier- 
macher), 6. The Rationalistic (Paulus). 7. The Historico-Critical 
(Woolston, Strauss). VI. The Apologetic Worth of the Miracles. The 
author then treats the separate Miracles as he does the Parables. 


SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. New 
Edition; enlarged. 8vo. cloth. 12s. 
The study of synonyms in any language ts valuable as a distipline for 
training the mind to close and accurate habits of thought ; more especially 
ts this the case in Greek—‘‘ a language spoken by a people of the finest and 
subtlest intellect ; who saw distinctions where others saw none; who di- 
uided out to different words what others often were content to huddle con- 
SJusedly under a common term. ... Where is it so desirable that we should 
miss nothing, that we should lose ae png intention of the writer, as in 
those words which are the vehicles of the very mind of God Himself?” 
This Edition has been carefully revised, and a considérable number of new 
synonyms added. Appended is an Index to the Synonyms, and an 
Lndex to many other words alluded to or explained throughout the work. 
“He is,” the Atheneum says, “‘a guide in this department of knowledge 
to whom his readers may intrust themselves with confidence. His sober 
judgment and sound sense are barriers against the misleading influence of 
arbitrary hypotheses.” £h, 
~~ ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE NEW 

TESTAMENT. Second Edition. 8vo. 75. 

~ After some Introductory Remarks, in which the propriety of a revision 
briefly discussed, the whole question of the merits of the present version 
s gone into in detail, in.eleven chapters. Appended is a chronological list 
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of works bearing on the subject, an Index of the principal Texts con- 
sidered, an Index of Greek Words, and an Index of other Words re- 
ferred to throughout the book. 


STUDIES IN THE GOSPELS. Third Edition. . :8yo, 

10s. 6d. 

This book is published under the conviction that the assertion often 
made ts untrue,—viz. that the Gospels are in the main plain and easy, 
and that all the chief difficulties of the New Testament are to be found 
in the Epistles. These *‘Studies,” sixteen in number, are the fruit of a 
much larger scheme, and each Study deals with some important episode 
mentioned in the Gospels, in a critical, philosophical, and practical man- 
ner. Many. references and quotations are added to the Notes. Among —— 
the subjects treated are:—The Temptation; Christ and the Samaritan 
Woman; The Three Aspirants; The Transfiguration; Zaccheus; The 
True Vine; The Fenitent Malefactor ; Christ and rig Two siti: on 
the way to Emmaus. 


COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLES to the SEVEN 7 
CHURCHES IN ASIA. Third Edition, revised. 8vo. ‘85. .6d. : 

The present work consists of an Introduction, being a commentary on 7 
Rev. t. 4—20, a detailed examination of each of the Seven Epistles, in all : 
its bearings, and an Excursus on the Historico-Prophetical Interpreta= 
tion of the Epistles. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT.. An Exposition 
drawn from the writings of St. Augustine, with an Essay on his 
merits as an Interpreter of Holy Scripture. Third Edition, en- 
larged. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The first half of the present work consists of a dissertation in sight 
chapters on “Augustine as an Interpreter of Scripture,” the titles the 
several chapters being as follow :—I. Augustine's General Views of & 
ture and tts Interpretation. LT. The External Helps for the Interpréta- 
tion of Scripture possessed by Augustine. III. Augustine's Principles 
and Canons of Interpretation, LV. A ugustine’s Allegorical Interpretation 
of Scripture. V. Lllustrations of Augustine's Skil as an Interpreter of 
Scripture. VI. Augustine on Fohn the Baptist and on St. Stephen. 
VIL. Augustine on “the Epistle to the Romans. VIII. Miscellaneous 
Examples of Augustine's Interpretation of Scripture. The latter half of 
the work consisis of Augustine's Exposition of the Sermon on the Mou 
not however a mere series of quotations from Augustine, but a con 
account of his sentiments on the various passages of that Sermon, in 
spersed with criticisms by Archbishop Trench. 


SERMONS PREACHED in WESTMINSTER ABBE 
Second Edition. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
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Trench—continued. 

practical, earnest, and evangelical, and simple in style. T) he followtins 
are a few of the subjects :—‘* Tercentenary Celebration of Queen Lliza- 

beth’s Accession; ‘Conviction and Conversion ;” ‘The Incredulity of 
Thomas ;” “The Angels Hymn;” “Counting ‘the Cost; “The Holy 
Trinity in Relation to our Prayers ;? “On the Death of General Have- 

lock; “Christ Weeping over Ferusalem ;” SMES, with Christ tin 
White.” 


SHIPWRECKS OF FAITH. Three Sermons preached 
before the University of Cambridge in May, 1867. Fecap. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

These Sermons are especially addressed to young men. The subjects 

are ‘*Balaam,” ‘‘Saul,” and ‘*Fudas Lscariot,” These lives are set 
‘forth as beacon-lights, *‘to warn us off from perilous reefs and quick- 

sands, which have t been the destruction of many, and which might only too 

easily be ours.” The John Bull SVs, “<‘they are, like all he writes, af- 
_ fectionate and earnest discourses.” 


SERMONS Preached for the most part in Ireland. 8vo. 
Ios, 6d. 

This volume consists of Thirty-two Sermons, the greater part of which 
were preached in Ireland ; the suljects are as follows :-—Facob, a. Prince 

_ with God and with Men—Agrippa—The Woman that was a Sinner— 
Secret Faults—The Seven Worse Spirits—Freedom in the Truth—Foseph 
and his Brethren—Bearing one another's Burdens—Christ’s Challenge to 
the World—The Love of Money—The Salt of the Earth—The Armour of 
4 — God—Li ight i: in the Lord—The Failer of Philippi— The Thorn in the Flesh 
_ —Ssaiah’s Vision—Selfishness—A braham interceding for Sodom—Vain 
_ Thoughts—Pontins Pilate-—The Brazen Serpent—T) he Death and Burial 
_ of Moses—A Word from the Cross—The Church’s Worship in the 
Beauty of Holiness—Every Good Gift from Above—On the Hearing of 
Prayer—The Kingdom which cometh not with Observation —Pressine 
towards the Mark—Saul—The Good Shepherd—The Valley of Dry Bones 
eid Saints. 


‘Tudot.—The DECALOGUE VIEWED as the CHRIST- 
- IAN’S LAW. With Special Reference to the ap and 
_ Wants of the Times. By the Rev. Ricu. Tupor, B.A. Crown 
-8yo. 10s. 6d. ° 
The author's aimis to bring out the Christian sense of the Decalogue 
its application to existing needs and questions. The work will be found 
cupy ground which no other single work has hitherto filled. It is di- 
into Two Parts, the First Part consisting of three lectures on 
,” and the Second Part of twelve lectures on.the Ten Command- 
. | The Guardian says of it, “His volume throughout i an outspoken 
sound exposition of Christian morality, based deeply upon true founda- 
ons, set. forth systematically, and forcibly and plainly expressed—as good 
ectien of @ soba eee lectures sii to be as is often to be found.” 
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Tulloch.—_THE CHRIST OF THE GOSPELS AND 
THE CHRIST OF MODERN CRITICISM. Lectures on 
M. RENAN’s ‘‘Vie de Jésus.” By JoHN TuLtocn, D.D., 
Principal of the College of St. Mary, in the University of St. 
Andrew’s. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Unseen Universe (The): or, Physical Speculations 
on Immortality. $8vo. 105. 6d. 





Vaughan.—Works by CHARLES J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master 
of the Temple :— 

CHRIST SATISFYING THE INSTINCTS. OF HU- 
MANITY. Eight Lectures delivered in the Temple Church. 
New Edition. Extra fcp. 8vo. 35.6d@. + 

‘We are convinced that there are congregations, in number unmistakeably 
increasing, to whom such Essays as- these, full of thought and learning, 
are infinitely more beneficial, for they are more acceptable, than the recog- 
nised type of sermons.”’—John Bull. 


MEMORIALS OF HARROW SUNDAYS. A Selection 
of Sermons preached in Harrow School Chapel. With a View 
of the Chapel. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

“Discussing,” says the John Bull, ‘‘ those forms of evil and impediments 

to duty which peculiarly beset the young, Dr. Vaughan has, with singular 
tact, blended deep thought and analytical investigation of principles with 
interesting earnestness and eloquent simplicity.” The Nonconformist ~ 
says ‘‘the volume is a precious one for family reading, and for the Aan, 
of the thoughtful boy or young man entering life.” 


THE BOOK AND THE LIFE, and other Sigua 
preached before the University of Cambridge. New Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. 45. 6d. 7 

These Sermons are all of a thoroughly practical nature, and some “4 7 

them are especially adapted to those who are in a state of anxious doubt, P 


TWELVE DISCOURSES on SUBJECTS CONNE ees 
WITH THE LITURGY and WORSHIP of the CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. Fceap. 8vo. 6s. . 

Four of these discourses were published in 1860, in a eos entitled a 

Revision of the Liturgy ; four others have appeared in the form o, of separ + 
sermons, delivered on vartous occasions, and published at the ue by 
guest ; and four arenew. The Appendix contains two articles,—one « 
“Subscription and Scruples,” the other on the **Rubric and the bags 
Service.” The Press characterises the volume as “‘ eminently wise and 
temperate.” y 
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Vaughan (Dr. C. J.)—continued. 
LESSONS OF LIFE AND GODLINESS. _ A Selection 


of Sermons preached in the Parish Church of Doncaster. Fourth 
and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo. » 35. 6d. 

This volume consists of Nineteen Sermons, mostly on subjects connected 
with the every-day walk and conversation of Christians. They bear such 
titles as ‘‘ The Talebearer,” ‘‘Features of Charity,” ‘‘ The Danger of Re- 
lapse,” ‘* The Secret Life and the Outward,” ‘‘Family Prayer,” “ Zeal 
without Consistency,” ‘* The Gospel an Incentive to Industry in Business,” 
“Use and Abuse of the World.” The Spectator styles them ‘earnest 
and human. They are adapted to every class and order in the social 
system, and will be read with wakeful interest by all who seek to amend 
whatever may be amiss in their natural disposition or in their acquired 
habits. 


WORDS FROM THE GOSPELS. A; Second Selection 
of Sermons preached in the Parish Church of Doncaster. Second 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


The Nonconformist characterises these Sermons as ‘‘ of practical earnest- 
ness, of a thoughtfulness that penetrates the common conditions and ex- 
periences of life, and brings the truths and examples of Scripture to bear 
on them with singular force, and of a style that owes its real elegance to 
the simplicity and directness which have fine culture for their roots.” 


LESSONS OF THE.CROSS AND PASSION. | Six 
Lectures delivered in Hereford Cathedral during the Week before 
Easter, 1869. Fcap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 
} The titles of the Sermons are:—I. ‘* Too Late” (Matt. xxvi. 45).  T/. 
4 “* The Divine Sacrifice and the Human Priesthood.” ITI, ‘Love not the 
World.” IV.§‘ The Moral Glory of Christ.” V. *‘Christ made perfect 
through Suffering.” VI, ‘Death the Remedy of Christ's Loneliness.” 
‘* This little volume,” the Nonconformist says, ‘‘ exhibits all his best cha- 
racteristics. Elevated, calm, and clear, the Sermons owe much to their 
Sorce, and yet they seem literally to owe nothing to it. They are studied, 
but their grace is the grace of perfect simplicity.” 
LIFE’S WORK AND GOD’S DISCIPLINE. Three 
Sermons. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
The Three Sermons are on the following subjects :—I. ‘‘ The Work 
burned and the Workmen saved.” II. ‘*‘ The Individual Hiring.” 11. 
“The Remedial Discipline of Disease and Death.” 
_ THE WHOLESOME WORDS OF JESUS CHRIST. 
_- Four Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge in 
November 1866. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 35. 6d. 


_ ~ Dr. Vaughan uses the word ‘‘Wholesome” Mye in its literal and 
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Vaughan (Dr. C. J.)—continued. 


sound, conducing to right living; and zn these Sermons he points out 
and tlustrates several of the ‘‘ wholesome” characteristics of the Gospel, 
—the Words of Christ. The John Bull says this volume is ‘‘ replete with 
all the author's well-known vigour of thought and richness of expression.” 


FOES OF FAITH. Sermons preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge in November 1868. Fcap. 8vo. 33. 6d. 
The ‘‘Foes of Faith” preached against in these Four Sermons are:— 
I. “Unreality.” IT. ‘‘Indolence.” ILI. ‘‘Irreverence.” IV. ‘*Tncon= 
sistency.” ‘* They are written,” the London Review says, “‘ with culture - 
and elegance, and exhibit the thoughtful earnestness, piety, and good sense 
of their author.” 


LECTURES ON THE EPISTLE to the PHILIPPIANS, 
Third and Cheaper Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

Lach Lecture is prefaced by a literal translation from the Greek of 
the paragraph which forms its subject, contains first a minute explanation 
of the passage on which it is based, and then a practical application of 
the verse or clause selected as tts text. 


LECTURES ON THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN, 
Fourth Edition, Two Vols. Extra fcap. 8vo. 9s. 

In this Edition of these Lectures, the literal translations of the passages 
expounded will be found interwoven in the body of the Lectures themselves. | 
In attempting to expound this most-hard-to-understand Book, Dr. Vaughan, ‘ 
while taking from others what assistance he required, has not adhered to ‘ 
any particular school of interpretation, but has endeavoured to shew forth 
the significance of this Revelation by the help of his strong common sense, 
critical acumen, scholarship, and reverent spirit. » ‘* Dr. Vaughan’s Ser- 
mons,” the Spectator says, ‘tare the most practical discourses om the 
Apocalypse with which we are acquainted.”  Prefixed is a Synopsis.of the 
Book of Revelation, and appended is an Index of passages illustrating 
the language of the Book. a 


EPIPHANY, LENT, AND EASTER. A Selection of 
Expository Sermons. Third Edition. Crown 8ve. 10s. 6d. 
The first eighteen of these Sermons were preached during the seasons of 
1860, indicated in the title, and are practical expositions of passages taken 
from the'lessons of the days on which they were delivered. Lach Lecture is 
prefaced with a careful and literal rendering of the original of the passage 
of which the Lecture is an exposition. The Nonconformist says that 
“‘in simplicity, dignity, close adherence to the words of Scripture, insight 
into ‘the mind of the Spirit,’ and practical thoughtfulness, they are models 
of that species of pulpit instruction to which they belong.” 7 en 
' THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. For English Readers. — 
Part I., containing the First EpisTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS, 
Second Edition. 8vo, Is. 6d. 
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Vaughan (Dr. C. J.)—continued. 


It is the object of this work to enable English readers, unacquainted 
with Greek, to enter with intelligence into the meaning, connection, anid 
phraseology of the writings of the great Apostle. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. The Greek 
Text, with English Notes. Fourth Edition. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 
This volume contains the Greek Text of the Epistle to the Romans as 
settled by the Rev. B. F. Westcott, D.D., for his complete recension of the 
Text of the New Testament. Appended to the text are copious critical and 
exegetical Notes, the result of almost eighteen years study on the part of 
the author. The “‘Index'of Words illustrated or explained tn the Notes” 
will be found, in some considerable degree, an Index to the Epistles as a 
whole. Prefixed to the volume ts a discourse on ‘St. Paul’s Conversion 
and Doctrine,” suggested by some recent publications on St. Paul's theo- 
logical standing. The Guardian says of the work,—‘‘For educated young 
men his commentary seems to fill a gap hitherto unfilled.... Asa whole, 
Dr. Vaughan appears to us to have given to the world a valuable book of 
original and careful and earnest thought bestowed on the accomplishment 
of a work which will be of much service and which is much needed.” 


THE CHURCH OF THE FIRST DAYS. 
Series I. The Church of Jerusalem, Third Edition. 
»” II. The Church of the Gentiles. Third Edition. 
” II. The Church of the World. Second Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth. 45. 6d. each. 
; Where necessary, the Authorized Version has been departed from, and 
; a new literal translation taken as the basis of exposition. All possible 
topographical and historical light has been brought to bear on the sudject ; 
and while thoroughly practical in their aim, these Lectures will be found 
to afford a fair notion of the history and condition of the Primitive 
Church. The British Quarterly says,—‘‘ These Sermons aré worthy of 
all praise, and are models of pulpit teaching.” 


COUNSELS for YOUNG STUDENTS. Three Sermons 
i preached before the University of Cambridge at the Opening of 
_ the Academical Year 1870-71. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
a The titles of the Three Sermons contained in this volume are:—T. 
** The Great Decision.” ITI. “* The House and the Builder.” III, ‘* The 
Prayer and the Counter-Prayer.” They all bear pointedly, earnestly, and 
_. sympathisingly upon the conduct and pursuits of young students and 
ss: young men generally. 
_ . NOTES FOR LECTURES ON CONFIRMATION, 
oe with suitable Prayers, Eighth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Ln preparation for the Confirmation: held in Harrow School Chapels 
Dr. Vaughan was in the habit of printing week by week, and distributing 
_ among the Candidates, somewhat full notes of the Lecture he purposed to 
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Vaughan (Dr. C. J.)—continued. 


deliver to them, together with a form of Prayer adapted to the particular 
subject. He has collected these weekly Notes and Prayers into this little 
volume, in the hope that it may assist the labours of those who are engaged 
in preparing Candidates for Confirmation, and who find it difficult to lay 
their hand upon any one book of suitable instruction. 


THE TWO GREAT TEMPTATIONS. The Tempta- 
tion of Man, and the Temptation of Christ. Lectures-delivered in 
the Temple Church, Lent 1872. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Vaughan.—Works by Davip J. VAUGHAN, M.A., Vicar of — 


St. Martin’s, Leicester :— 


SERMONS PREACHED IN ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, 
LEICESTER, during the Years 1855 and 1856. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 6d; 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES AND THE BIBLE. New 
Edition, revised and enlarged. cap. 8vo. cloth. 5s. 6d. 
“* This little volume,” the Spectator says, ‘‘ts a. model of that honest 
and reverent criticism of the Bible which is not only right, but the duty of 
English clergymen in such times as these to put forth from the pulpit.” 


Venn.—ON SOME OF THE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
BELIEF, Scientific and Religious. Being the Hulsean Lectures 
for 1869, By the Rev. J. VENN, M.A. ¥o, 6s. 6d. 

These discourses are intended to illustrate, explain, and work out into - 
some of their consequences, certain characteristics by which the attainment of 
religious belief is prominenily distinguished from the attainment of bate, | 
upon most other subjects. 3 


Warington.—THE WEEK OF CREATION; or, THE 
COSMOGONY OF GENESIS CONSIDERED IN ITS 
RELATION TO MODERN SCIENCE. By GrorcE WaAR- 
INGTON, Author of ‘‘The Historic Character of the Pentateuch 
Vindicated.” Crown 8yo. 4s. 6d. 

The greater part of this work is taken up with the teaching of the 
Cosmogony. ts purpose is also investigated, and a chapter is devoted to 
the consideration of the passage in which the di ificulties occur. “A 
able vindication of the Mosaic Cosmogony by a writer who unites the ad- 
vantages of a critical pnowledge of the Hebrew text and of aie 
scientific attainments,””—Spectator. 


Westcott.—Works by BRooKkE Foss Westcott, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity in the Universe of Cambridge 5 5 
Canon of Peterborough :— 

« The London Quarterly, speaking of Mr. Westcott, says,—‘**To a learn- 
ing and accuracy which command respect and confidence, he unites what — 
are not always to be found in union with these qualities, the no less valuable Pog 
Jaculties of lucid arrangement and graceful and facile expression.” 
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Westcott (Dr. B. F.)—continued. 


AN INTRODUCTION “TO. JHE SLUDY, JOF sii 
GOSPELS. Fourth Edition: Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

The author's chief object in this work has been.to shew that there is 
a true mean between the idea of a formal harmonization of the Gospels 
and the abandonment of their absolute truth. After an Introduction on 
the General Effects of the course of Modern Philosophy on the popular 
views of Christianity, he proceeds to determine in what way the principles 
therein indicated may be applied to the study of the Gospels. The treatise 
zs divaded into eight Chapters :—I. The Preparation for the Gospel. TI. 
The Fewish Doctrine of the Messiah. III. The Origin of the Gospels. 
LV. The Characteristics of the Gospels. V. The Gospel of St. Fohn. 
VI. and VII, The Differences in detail and of arrangement in the 
Synoptic Evangelists. VIII. The Difficulties of the Gospels. The Ap- 
pendices cantain much valuable subsidiary matter. 


A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
. CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT DURING THE 
FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. Fourth Edition, revised, with 
a Preface on *‘ Supernatural Religion.” Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 
The object of this treatise is to deal with the New Testament as a whole, 
and that on purely historical grounds. The separate books of which it is 
composed are considered not individually, but as claiming to be parts of the 
apostolic heritage of Christians. The Author has thus endeavoured to con- 
: nect the history of the New Testament Canon with the growth and con- 
q solidation of the Catholic Church, and to point out the relation existing 
7 between the amount of evidence for ‘the authenticity of its component parts 
and the whole mass of Christian literature. ‘‘The treatise,” says the 
British Quarterly, ‘“‘zs @ scholarly performance, learned, dispassionate, 
discriminating, worthy of his subject and ae the present state of Christian 
literature in relation to it,” 


a THE BIBLE IN THE CHURCH. A Popular Account 
za of the Collection and Reception of the Holy Scriptures in the 
P ' Christian Churches. New Edition. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 

The present volume has been written under the impression that a 
History of the whole Bible, and not of the New Testament only, would 
4 be required, if those unfamiliar with the sulject were to be enabled to learn 
in what manner and with what consent the collection of Holy Scriptures 
« _ was first made and then enlarged and finally closed by the Church. 

Though the work ts intended to he simple and popular in its method, the 

author, for this very reason, has aimed at the strictest accuracy. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF. THE HISTORY OF THE 
_. ENGLISH BIBLE. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. ,- 


In the Introduction the author notices briefly the earliest vernacular 
ns aati of the Bible, especially those in Anglo-Saxon. Chapter I. is oc- 
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Westcott (Dr. B. F.)—continued. 


cupied with an account of the Manuscript English Bible from the 14th 
century downwards; and in Chapter Ll. ts narrated, with many interest- 
zug personal and other details, the External History of the Printed Bible. 
Ln Chapter ITT, ts set forth the Internal History of the English Bible, 
shewing to what extent the various English Translations were independent, 
and to what extent the translators were indebted to earlier English and 
JSoreign versions. In the Appendices, among other interesting and valuable 
matter, will be found ‘*Specimens of the “Earlier and Later Wycliffite 
Versions 3” ‘Chronological List of Bibles;’ ‘An Examination of Mr. 


Froudés History of the English Bible.” The Pall Mall Gazette cadls - 


the work *‘A brief, scholar Ly and, to a great extent, an original a 4 
tion to theological literature.’ 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, MANIFOLD AND ONE. 
Six Sermons preached in Peterborough Cathedral. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 

The Six Sermons contained in this volume are the first preached by 

the author as a Canon of Peter borough Cathedral. The sulyects are :— 

L. “Life consecrated by the Ascension.” II. ‘‘Many Gifts, One Spirit.” 
IIL, ‘* The Gospel of the Resurrection.” IV. ‘Sufficiency of God.” V. 
‘‘Action the Test of Faith.” VI. ‘‘Progress from the Confession of God.” 
The Nonconformist calls them ‘Beautiful discourses, singularly devout 
and tender.” 


THE GOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION. Thoughts 
on its Relation to Reason and History. Fourth Edition. Crowe 
8vo. 6s. 

The present Essay ts an endeavour to consider some of the clomentary 


truths of Christianity, as a miraculous Revelation, from the side of Fr ree § ; 
tn t, 


and Reason. The author endeavours to shew that a devout belief t: 

Life of Christ is quite compatible with a broad view of the course of human 
progress and a frank trust in the laws of our own minds. In the third 
edition the author has carefully reconsidered the whole argument, and by 
the help of several kind critics has been enabled to correct some faults and 
to remove some ambiguities, which had been overlooked before. He has 
not however made any attempt to alter the general character of the book. — 


ON THE RELIGIOUS OFFICE OF THE UNIVER- aM 


SITIES. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. ’ dhe 

** There ts certainly, no man of our time—no man at least who has ob- My 
tained the command of the public ear—whose utterances can compare with — 
those of Professor Westcott for largeness of views and comprehensiveness of ac. 


ETASP. vse There is wisdom, and truth, and thought enough, and a 
harmony and mutual connection running through ee all, which makes PA 


the collection of more real value than many an ambitious treatise,” — 


Literary Churchman. , ct nie E 


* eres 
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Wilkins.—THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. An Essay, 
by A.S. WILKINS, M.A., Professor of Latin in Owens College, 
Manchester. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. + 3s. @/. 


This is the Hulsean Prize Essay for 1869. The subject proposed by 
the Trustees was, ‘‘ The Distinctive Features of Christian as compared 
with Pagan Ethics.” The author has tried to show that the Christian 
ethics so far transcend the ethics of any or all of the Pagan systems in 
method, in purity and in power, as to compel us to assume for them an 
origin, differing in kind from the origin of any purely human system. 
** Tt would be difficult to praise too highly the spirit, the burden, the con- 
clusions, or the scholarly finish of this beautiful Essay.” —British Quarterly 
Review. 








Wilson.—RELIGIO CHEMICI. With a Vignette beauti- 
fully engraved after a Design by Sir NOEL Paton. By GEORGE 
WILson, M.D. Crown 8vo. 8s, 6d. 


“George Wilson,” says the Preface to this volume, ‘‘had it in his heart 
for many years to write a book corresponding to the Religio Medici of Sir 
; Thomas Browne, with the title Religio Chemici. Several of the Essays in 
this volume were intended to' form chapters of it, but the health and letsure 
necessary to carry out his plans were never attainable, and thus fragments 
_»* — only of the designed work exist. These fragments, however, being in most 
. cases like finished gems waiting to be set, some of them are now given in 
a collected form to his friends and the public.” —‘‘ A more fascinating 
volume,” the Spectator says, ‘‘ has seldom fallen into our hands,” 


Wilson.—THE BIBLE STUDENT’S GUIDE TO THE 
"MORE CORRECT UNDERSTANDING of the ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, BY RE- 
FERENCE TO THE ORIGINAL HEBREW. By WILLIAM 
Witson, D.D., Canon of Winchester. Second Edition, carefully 
revised, 4to, 255. 


** The author believes that the present work ts the nearest approach to 
_. @ complete Concordance of every word in the original that has yet been 
u made: and as a Concordance, it may be found of great use to the Bible 
student, while at the same time it serves the important object of furnishing: 
the means of comparing synonymous words, and of eliciting their precise 
_ and distinctivemeaning. The knowledge of the Hebrew language ts not 
absolutely necessary to the profitable use of the work. The plan of the 
_ work is simple: every word occurring in the English Version ts arranged 
alphabetically, and under it is given the Hebrew word or words, with a 
Jull explanation of their meaning, of which it is meant to be a translation, 
and a complete list of the passages where it occurs. Following the general 
‘work is a complete Hebrew and English Index, which is, in effct, a 
Hebrew-English Dictionary. « 
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Worship (The) of God and Fellowship among 


Men. Sermons on Public Worship. By Professor MAURICE, 
and others." Feap. 8vo. 33. 6d. 

This volume consists of Six Sermons preached by various clergymen, 
and although not addressed specially to any class, were suggested by recent 
efforts to bring the members of the Working Class to our Churches. The 
preachers were—Professor Maurice, Rev. T. F Rowsell, Rev. F. Ll. 
Davies, Rev. D. F. Vaughan. 


Yonge (Charlotte M.)—SCRIPTURE READINGS for 


SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. By Cuar.LoTre M. YONGE, 


Author of ‘‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.” Globe 8vo. ‘Is. 6d. With 
Comments. 3s. 6d. 

SECOND SERIES. From Joshua to Solomon. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
1s.6¢. With Comments. 3s. 6d. 

THIRD SERIES. The Kings and Prophets. Extra fcap. 8vo., 
Is. 6d., with Comments, 3s. 6d. 

Actual need has led the author to endeavour to prepare a reading book 
convenient for study with children, containing the very words of the 
Bible, with only a few expedient omissions, and arranged in Lessons of 
such length as by experience she has found to suit with children’s ordinary 
power of accurate attentive interest. The verse form has been retained be- 
cause of its convenience for children reading in class, and as more ré- 
sembling their Bibles ; but the poetical portions have been given tn thew 
lines. Professor Huxley at a meeting of the London School-board, par- 
ticularly mentioned the Selection male by Miss Yonge, as an example of 
how selections might be made for School reading. , ** Her Comments are 
models of their kind,”’—Literary Churchman. 35 


In crown 8vo. cloth extra, Illustrated, price 4s. 6¢. each Volume; also 
kept in morocco and calf bindings at moderate prices, and in 
Ornamental Boxes containing Four Vols., 21s. each. 


MACMILLAN’S SUNDAY LIBRARY. 


. A SERIES OF ORIGINAL WORKS BY EMINENT AvuTHors, 


The Guardian says—‘‘All Christian households owe a debt of gratitude & 


to Mr. Macmillan for that useful * Sunday Library.” 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE NOW READY:—.— far Ei: : 
The Pupils of St. John the Divine.—By CHARLOTTE 


M. YoncE, Author of ‘‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.” fa 
The author first gives a full sketch of the life and work of the A; 


himself, drawing the material fyom all the most trustworthy authorities, B 
sacred and profane; then follow he lives of his immediate disciples, Ignatius, Bi 
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Quadratus, Polycarp, and others; which are succeeded by the lives of many 
of their pupils. She then proceeds to sketch from their foundation the 
history of the many churches planted or superintended by St. Fohn and 
his pupils, both in the East and West. In the last chapter ts given an 
account of the present aspect of the Churches of St. John, —the Seven 
Churches of Asia mentioned in Revelations; also those of Athens, of 
Nimes, of Lyons, and others in the West. ‘‘ Young and old will be 
equally refreshed and taught by these pages, in which nothing gis dull, and 
nothing is far-fetched.” —Churchman. 


The Hermits.—By Canon KINGSLEY. 


The volume contains the lives of some of the most remarkable early 
Egyptian, Syrian, Persian, and Western hermits. The lives are mostly 
translations from the original biographies. ‘‘It is from first to last a 
production full of interest, written with-a liberal appreciation of what is 

- memorable for good in the lives of the Hermits, and with a wise forbear- 
ance towards legends which may be due to the usnorance, and, no doubl, 
also to the strong faith of the early chroniclers.” —London Review. 


' Seekers after God. 
: Marcus AvURELIvS. By the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, M.A., F.R.S., 
: Head Master of Marlborough College. 

In this volume the author seeks to record the lives, and gives copious 
| samples of the almost Christ-like utterances of, with perhaps the exception 
a of Socrates, ‘‘the best and holiest characters presented to us in the records 
: of antiquity.” The volume contains portraits of Aurelius, Seneca, and 
4 Antoninus Pius. ‘‘We can heartily recommend tt as healthy in tone, 
- instructive, interesting, mentally and spiritually stimulating and nu- 

















tritious.”” —N onconformist. 


England’s Antiphon.—By GrorGE MACDONALD. 
This volume deals chiefly with the lyric or song-form of English re- 
ligious poetry, other kinds, however, being not infrequently introduced. 
= The author has sought to trace the course of our religious poetry from the 
___—s 13th to the 19th centuries, from before Chaucer oR ennyson. Le en- 
_._~— deavours to accomplish his object by selecting the men who have produced 
the finest religious poetry, setting forth the circumstances in which they 
were placed, characterising the men themselves, critically estimating their 
productions, and giving ample specimens of their best religious lyrics, and 
quotations from larger poems, illustrating the religious feeling of the poets 
or their times. “Dr. Macdonald has very successfully endeavoured to 
hs ie gl in his little book a whole series of the sweet singers of Eng- 
. ~ lan and makes them raise, one after the other, their voices in praise of 
God,” —Guardian. ' 


4 _ Great Christians of Heance ° : St. Louis and CALVIN, 
By M, Guizor. 
From among French Catholics, M. Guizot has, in this volume, selected 


’ 
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Loute, King of France in the 13th century, and among Protestants, Calvin 
the Reformer in the 16th century, ‘‘as two earnest and illustrious repre- 
sentatives of the Christian faith and life, as well as of the loftiest thought 
and purest morality of their country and generation.” In setting forth 
with considerable fulness the lives of these prominent and representative 
Christian men, M. Guizot necessarily introduces much of the political and 
religious history of the periods during which they lived. ‘‘A very interest- 
ing book,” says the Guardian. ; 


Christian Singers of Germany.— By CATHERINE 
WINKWORTH. 


In this volume the authoress gives an account of the principal hymn- 
writers of Germany from the 9th to the 19th century, introducing ample 
specimens from their best productions. In the translations, while the 
English is perfectly idiomatic and harmonious, the characteristic differ- 
ences of the poems have been carefully imitated, and the general style and 
metre retained. ‘‘Miss Winkworth’s volume of this series ts, according to 
our view, the choicest production of her pen.” —British Quarterly Review. . 


Apostles of Medizval Europe.—By the Rev. G. F. — 
MACLEAR, D.D., Head Master of King’s College School, London. — 
In two Introductory Chapters the author notices some of the chief cha- 
racteristics of the medieval period itself; gives a graphic sketch of the de- 
vastated state of Europe at the beginning of that period, and an tnteresting 
account of the religions of the three great groups of vigorous barbarians— 
the Celts, the Teutons, and the Sclaves—who had, wave afler wave, over- 
flowed its surface. He then proceeds to sketch the lives and work of the 
chief of the courageous men who devoted themselves to the stupendous task 
of their conversion and civilization, during a period extending from the 
5th to the 13th century; such as St. Patrick, St. Columba, St. Colum- 
banus, St. Augustine of Canterbury, St. Boniface, St. Olaf, St. Cyril, 
Raymond Sull, and others. ‘' Mr. Maglear will have done a great work 
if his admirable little volume shall help to break up the dense ignorance 
which ts still prevailing among people at large.” —Literary Churchman, 


Alfred the Great.—By THomas HucHEs, Author of “Tom 
Brown’s School Days.” Third Edition. , 

“* The time is come when we English can no longer stand by as tn- 
terested spectators only, but in which every one of our institutions will be 
stfted with rigour, and will have to shew cause for its existence..... 
As a help in this search, this life of the typical English King is here 
offered.” Besides other illustrations in the volume, a Map of England is — 
prefixed, shewing its divisions about 1000 A,.D., as well as at the present — 
time, ‘'Mr. Hughes has indeed written a good book, bright and readable 


we need hardly say, and -of a very considerable historical value”— y 


Spectator. . 


Nations Around.—By Miss A. KEARY. eS 
This volume contains many details concerning the social and political — 
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life, the religion, the superstitions, the literature, the architecture, the com- 
merce, the industry, of the Nations around Palestine, an acquaintance with 
which ts necessary tn order to a clear and full understanding of the history 
of the Hebrew people. The authoress has brought to her aid all the most 
recent investigations into the early history of these nations, referring fre- 
quently to the fruitful excavations which have brought to light the ruins 
and hieroglyphic writings of many of their buried cities. © Miss Keary 
has skilfully availed herself of the opportunity to write a pleasing and in- 
structive book.”—Guardian. ‘‘A valuable and interesting volume.” — 
Illustrated Times. 


_.. St. Anselm.—By the Very Rev. R. W. CHuRCH, M.A., Dean 
of St. Paul’s. Second Edition. 

In this biography of St. Anselm, while the story of his life as a man, a 
| Christian, a clergyman, and a politician, ts told impartially and fully, 
. much light is shed on the ecclesiastical and political history of the time 

during which he lived, and on the internal economy of the monastic estab- 

lishments of the period. The author has drawn his materials from con- 
temporary biographers and chroniclers, while at the same time he has 
. consulted the best recent authors who have treated of the man and his 
time. ‘It is a sketch by the hand of a master, with every line marked 
by taste, learning, and real apprehension of the Sree ”__Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


Francis of Assisi.—By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
a The life of this saint, the founder of the Franciscan order, and one of 
_. the most remarkable men of his time, illustrates some of the chief cha- 
——s vacteristics of t the religious life of the Middle Ages. Much information is 
+ given concerning the missionary labours of the ‘saint and his companions, 
as well as concerning the religious and monastic life of the time. Many 
graphic details are introduced from the saint’s contemporary biographers, 
which shew forth the prevalent beliefs of the period ; and abundant sam ples 
are given of St. Francis’s own sayings, as well as a few specimens of his 
simple t hymns. *‘We are grateful to Mrs. Oliphant for a book of 
much interest and pathetic beet a book which none can read without 
Sine ake better for it.”—John Bull 


Pioneers and iiadere: or, Recent Workers in the 
_ Mission Field. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of ‘‘The 
Heir of Redclyffe.” With Frontispiece, and Vignette Portrait of 
» BISHOP HEBER. 


Ce er ee oe 
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of Erromango; Allen Gardener, the Sailor Martyr; Charles Frederick 
Mackenzie, the Mar tyr of Lambest. ‘‘ Likely to be one of the most popular 
of the ‘Sunday Library’ volumes.”’—Literary Churchman. 


Angelique Arnauld, Abbess of Port Royal. By 
FRANCES MARTIN. €rown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

This new volume of the ‘Sunday Library’ contains the life of a very 
remarkable woman founded on the best authorities. She was a Roman 
Catholic Abbess who lived more than 200 years ago, whose life contained 
much strugele and suffering. But if we look beneath the surface, we find 
that sublime virtues are associated with her errors, there ts something - 
admirable in everything she does, and the study of her history leads toa . 
continual enlargement of our own range of thought and sympathy. 


THE “BOOK OF PRAISE” HYMNAL, - 


COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY 


LORD SELBORNE. 


In the following four forms :— 
A, Beautifully printed in Royal 82mo., limp cloth, price 6d. 
B. — », Small18mo., larger type, cloth limp, ls. 
C: Same edition on fine paper, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Also an edition with Music, selected, harmonized, and composed 
by JOHN HULLAH, in square 18mo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
The large acceptance which has been given to “The Book of Praise” — 
by all classes of Christian people encourages the Publishers in entertaining 
the hope that this Hymnal, which is mainly selected from it, may be ex- 
tensively used in Congregations, and in some degree at least ‘meet the 
desires of those who seek uniformity in common worship as a means x 
towards that unity which pious souls yearn after, and which our Lord 
prayed for in behalf of his Church. “* The office of a hymn ts not to 
teach controversial Theology, but to give the voice of song to pion ve 
religion. No doubt, to do this, it must embody sound doctrine ; but tt 
ought to do so, not afler the manner of the echows but with the 
freedom, and simplicity of the Fountain-head.” On this principle has 
Sir R. Palmer proceeded in the preparation of this book. ak & 
The arrangement adopted is the following :— : 
Part I. consists of Hymns arranged accordin, ng to the ‘Aen on the 
Creed—‘‘God the Creator,” ‘‘Christ Incarnate,” ‘Christ C; el 
“‘Christ Risen,” ‘‘Christ Ascended,” ‘‘Christ’s Kingdom and § 
ment, ”? etc. . 
Part IL. comprises Hymns arranged cena to the sete 
Lords Prayer. 3 
Part III. Hymns for natural and sacred seasons. ~ 
There are 320 Hymns in all. 
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